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Art. I. 


1, Die Hamilton'’sche Frage, untersucht von. (The Hamiltonian 
Question examined by) D. A. Scumipr. Erlangen. 1840. 


2. Joseph Jacatot’s Universal-unterricht. (J. Jacotot’s Universal 


Instruction.) By Dr. J. A. G. Horrman, Professor in Jena. 
1841. 


National education is one of the happy phenomena of our age. 
However important classical instruction will always remain, it can 
exclusively no longer satisfy the demands of our times and the 
exigencies of practical life in all its present ramifications; so that an 
institution nowadays purporting to rear youth for useful members of 
society, ought not to consume the whole of the time devoted to 
study and instruction, in the classics and mathematics alone. To 
effect that purpose, a method must be found, which shall enable the 
learner to acquire languages in far less time by way of practice, than 
was hitherto done by way of theory, when too much time was spent 
on the gramatical elements alone. Hamilton's and Jacotot’s methods 
in languages, are to our knowledge, the best calculated to effect that 
end, though in different ways, as we shall see. 

Hamilton first engaged himself at New York in 1816, to bring 
his pupils in fifteen lessons in French, so far as to enable them to 
translate each time a chapter in the New Testament—by his aid of 


course—from the French Bible. About February in that year, five 
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classes were formed, and there was not one amongst the numerous 
students, who could not do it after the tenth lesson. Similar results 
were obtained in this country, in the Latin, French, Italian, &c., in 
the course of six months’ time. But the most detailed account of the 
efficiency of that method is given by a German teacher of Wurtem- 
berg, Professor Schmidt in Géppingen, in his work (“ Die Hamil- 
ton’sche Frage untersucht’—the Hamiltonian question enquired 
into, &c. 1840.) 

‘| began Greek with a new class after Wagner. (A‘sop’s fables, 
with Hamiltonian interlineations.) The capacities of the pupils were, 
of course, of a varied character. I did not, however, strictly keep to 
the Hamiltonian method in all points, teaching my pupils from the 
very outset, to transform also the literal translation into a better and 
more free German, as well as to abstract from the materials before 
them a few rules—etymological and syntaxical. The result fully 
answered my expectation ; in less than a year the pupils had made 
such advanees which would have taken me at least double the time 
by any other method. During the first three quarters, they were 
not allowed to compose at all, not a minute being wasted with them 
in the toilsome task (of the old method) of learning forms by dint of 
composition; but when I dictated to them little fables, tales, &c., 
for the sake of composition, they generally acquitted themselves 
very creditably with less blunders than did the Anti-Hamiltonians. 
In this class were five destined for the pulpit, which they subsequently 
filled with distinction. 

‘Another happy result accrued from that method, in the Latin. A 
lad of eleven-years old, son of aclergyman . . . . with whom 
his father had two years previously begun Latin after the Hamilto- 
nian method, though with many interruptions, on account of 
delicate health, was brought to my school, and whom I placed in the 
second division among pupils of his own age, and who were to labour 
for four or five years (by the old method) in Latin alone. The new 
pupil proved, however, quite superior to his classmates, not only in 
natural capacities, but also in point of composition, and while the 
latter had to their ninth year, devoted the whole of their time to 
Latin aloi.e, the former had made progress in geography, history, 
&c.,—branches of knowledge to which the others were entire 
strangers,” 

As the only difference in Hamilton’s and the old method, as regards 
graimar, exists merely in the circumstance, that by the former the 
pupil begins it at a far later stage, but which might be rationally 
communicated by way of analysis, Dr. Tafel of Nuremberg has made 
also an experiment on that point, and the results are thus given in 
the German Liter. Gazette of Stuttgart, for 1840 :— 

* At the examination of my pupils in last June by the Royal 
Board of Examiners, they read and translated French correctly and 
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elegantly, any piece or passage given to them by the members; 
neither did they fail to construe and analyse grammatically and 
logically those passages. T'wo years ago, I made two novel experi- 
ments with two of my pupils in Greek and Hebrew respectively. In 
the course of four months of their general instruction, I gave them 
about ninety private lessons of one hour each, in those languages. 
As some doubted the applicability of the Hamiltonian method to the 
Hebrew, I invited them in the Christmas vacation to witness the 
examination. The picces selected by the visitors for reading and 
translating were: in the Hebrew, from Weckherlin’s Hebrew Reader ; 
and in Greek, from the Gospel of St. John, which they admirably 
performed.” ..... 

Let us now proceed from facts to principle ; from the effects of 
practice to the rules of theory in language. 

The Hamiltonian, like Jacotot’s method, is based on the law of 
association of ideas, so little regarded in the old school, and its chief 
success does not rest merely in the acquisition of a quantity of 
words by means of sentences, but by teaching also thereby the radi- 
cal as well as the derivative meanings of one and the same words used 
in various phrases, and thus familiarizing the learner with the pecu- 
liar idiom of the foreign language in contradistinction to his own. The 
principle of giving to the translated words their primary and radical 
signification, is of far more importance than is even now as yet un- 
derstood. It is this radical translation which paves the way to the 
profound knowledge of the foreign idiom. It teaches us how those 
foreign people, in the expression of their thoughts,rest their ideas on 
the’ phenomena of the outward world, and try to communicate the 
former by the latter. But as we shall have a better opportunity of 
enlarging on that abstract point when we arrive at Jacotot’s method, 
we shall now enter a little more into the details of Hamilton’s 
method, as far as they differ from that of the old school. 

1. The teacher furnishes the pupil with facts, 7. e. he pronounces 
to him the words of the sentence in the foreign idiom, and gives at 
the same time a correct translation of them in ‘the mother-tongue ; 
having done so, he leads him on, to make comparisons and necessary 
abstractions from those materials. The task of the pupil in that 
first stage of study is to accumulate as many forms as possible in 
which the same thoughts are expressed in that idiom. The mind of 
the pupil is thus kept in continual activity, and experience has 
shown that after seven or eight lessons, they are enabled to catch at 
the sense of a different sentence by recognizing the same words 
though clad in different forms, teaching them thus the grammar in 
a sort of practical way. 

2. The translation of the foreign words according to their 
primary acceptation, lends to the pupil gradually a facility in trans- 
lating at sight. 
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3. By giving them the translation himself, the teacher saves them 
the trouble of looking out in a Dictionary, at the same time that he 
teaches them how to pronounce correctly. Sound and sense are 
thus coupled together, and fasten upon the memory. 

4. The translation of words forming a sentence, and their pro- 
nunciation, are far better exercised in a whole class. Long expe- 
rience has shown the immense advantage derivable from the instruc- 
tion of a well-regulated class. The sounds are submitted to various 
attempts at pronunciation, and the pupils are unconsciously stim- 
ulated to emulation and activity. Such a class ought to consist of not 
less than five or six pupils, at least for the first seven lessons. At all 
events, it is always better in a large class to have nearest the teachers, 
the weaker pupils, and to have them constantly in sight, as it is to be 
presumed, that when once understood by the weaker, the more 
gifted must also have done so. Thus, beginning always with the 
less gifted, who usually sit on the first bench, the process of teaching, 
it must be confessed, is rather slow, but also generad. 

5. One of the main points of this method is the circumstance 
that the words are not in an isolated way, but in connection with 
periods and sentences, by which great facility is given to memory to 
treasure up a mass of foreign notions and relative forms. We chal- 
lenge every sceptic of the fact, to make himself a trial, and cause 
two equally gifted pupils to learn by heart a certain number of words, 
one in connected sentences, and the other in an isolated way, and he 
will find the task of the former more easily performed and even 
longer retained than that of the latter. 

6. To acquaint the learner with the sense of every single word, 
an equivalent word is given by Hamilton in the mother-tongue, 
imitating at the same time the grammatical form so precisely, that 
those who know the technicalities of the Grammar, have no diffi- 
culty to analyse every translated sentence without even understand- 
ing the foreign language. 

7. An essential requisite of this method is, that the matter taught 
in one lesson should be thoroughly understood, and not the least ob- 
scure point left in it, before the next is begun. 

8. Next to understanding the matter taught in a lesson, the 
learning it by heart is a main condition in this method,—a thing 
easily effected, since one and the same words frequently occur in 
the translation of sentences. An interlineated translation with 
notes at the margin, facilitates the studying at home in absence of 
the teacher. 

9. The pupil is at once kept to the logical construction of sen- 
tences. While the modern grammars (especially of Becker) rightly 
begin with fixing a sentence after its various component parts, the 
analytical’ method, which makes logical construction the preliminary 
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condition of reading, begins at once with the Grammar, 2. e. of the 
value and signification of sentences and their periods, instead of the 
single words in them. Once ina condition to construe, the pupil is 
kept to reading as much as he can get time for it, by which alone he 
accumulates a mass of words, and familiarizes himself with the 
foreign idiom. Having read a number of books of various kinds, 
he is enjoined to learn by heart the most useful and frequently 
occurring words, and to be well versed in their syntaxical combinations. 

10. ‘The pupil having in that practical way, laid in a good store 
of words, sentences, and the various forms of their construction, 
begins then his course of instruction in the theory of the Grammar, 
in the proper sense of the term, and the most scientific or philological 
extent of the Old School. All that the teacher knows about it, is 
communicated in the shortest way possible, the pupil having already 
formed a Grammar of his own in a practical way, by the previous 
lessons, and all that he is deficient in, consists merely in the technical 
names and forms of the theory. ° 

We shall now try to give a specimen of the progressive lessons, 
such as ought to be proceeded with by the Hamiltonian system in a 
regular establishment. Suppose the pupils are to be instructed in 
the Latin, the best book to begin with, is no doubt the Gospel of 
St. John, on account of the frequency of the same words under 
various forms, and the numerous little histories, narrations, and con- 
versations occurring in it. 

The teacher begins by pronouncing to a class of eight or twelve 
boys, in a loud voice : 

“€ Initio in the beginning, omniam of all, rerum things, erat was, 
verbum the word, verbum the word, erat was, apud with, Deum God, 
et and, verbum the word, erat was, Deus God.” 

Having pronounced the verse twice, every pupil in the class is 
made to repeat it so long until he imitates properly and correctly the 
sound and the accentuation of the foreign words. 

In the second lesson, the construction of easy sentences is taught 
in a catechetical way. The teacher asking, e. g. “Of how many sen- 
tences the first verse consists ? 4ns.—‘‘ Of three.” By which words 
is the connection of the predicate with the subject expressed ? 
A. “ Erat verbum.” By which words is the nearer indication of 
the Predicate expressed? Erat initio. Which words express the 
attributive relations of the sentences, or the nearer indications of 
the subject, object, and attribute ? 1, Initio rerum, 2, omnium 
rerum: In this manner the second lesson proceeds in all the details 
of sentential construction. 

In the subsequent lesson, the teacher begins with the logical gram- 
mar in reference to the text before him, by asking whether the pre- 
dicate expresses the present, past or future tense, reality or certainty, 
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possibility or uncertainty, or amere supposed reality or certainty, a 
necessity of action? Do the single words of the sentence express 


notions or forms, i. e. do they express certain objects, their qualities 


or actions, or merely relations of another? Is the subject logical 
or grammatical, 7. e. can we think by it a certain definite object 
or not? Does the subject express one or several objects? Does: it 
indicate a thing or person, and that person, is it the speaking, spoken 
to, or spoken of ? Is the attributive relation of the sentence arisen 
out of the additional word, expression, or notion, form, noun, ad- 
jective, or pronoun ? Is the relation of the two notions marked b 
the flexion or form ofa word? Is the objective relation of the 
sentence complementing or merely defining, z. e. does the predicate, 
without the object, express a perfect (though in a different sense) 
idea or not ? &c.... 

As the Hamiltoniam system is but too well known and adopted in 
most of our modern schools, with but slight alterations such as are 
called forth by peculiar conditions and circumstances, we ‘shall 
not dwell any longer upon its merits; and shall only refer to 


it in the sequel, after developing the principles upon which 


Jacotot’s system is based, a method which is comparatively but little 
known and adopted in this country, but may nevertheless boast of 
complete success in practice, wherever it has been acted upon, though 
the theory in itself may be assailable in many points. 


Jacotot’s method of teaching languages. 


The expression must be taken in a different sense, since Jacotot 
strictly speaking does not teach, but rouses the faculties of the pupil, 
sets them in motion, so as to enable the pupil to teach himself. We 
shall try to develop here the principles on which that method is 
founded, to see how far the latter may be adopted with certain suc- 
cess, in opposition to that of Hamilton. 

Jacotot calls his system universal; because it is applicable to all 
branches of human instruction, and because—he asserts—every one 
can learn everything if he has only the will; in short, that all men are 
endowed by nature with the same mental faculties to learn anything 
lying within the pale of human knowledge, despite all the axioms ad- 
vanced by phrenologists to the contrary. 

This his view might certainly incur the censure of the critic, if it 
was not for the beneficial results accruing from its promulgation to 
the learner, by stimulating will, and encouraging thereby study and 
perseverance even beyond the usual limits of the age of the pupil. 
Jacotot’s view may therefore be comprised in the following brief 
sentence : There are no limits to the human intellect. Let us there- 
fore tell the young learners that they are all endowed with an equal 
share of mental powers, that the temple of knowledge is equally open 
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toall, and that noone has therefore the right to brand publicly any- 
one, whoever he be, as astupid good-for-nothing blockhead, and other 
epithets of a similar nature so current at schools. The method has 
thus the advantage peculiar to itself; it raises the humbled spirit of 
the weak, and deprives on the other hand pride of the impudent 
weapon of contempt. The effects of that method remain thus always 
the inheritance of noble efforts, of indefatigable labour, and a firm 
and persevering will. 

As this principle, to instil in the young mind, the belief in the en- 
dowment of equal powers of intelligence, promises to bear the finest 
fruits for the school, we must hear what the founder of that school 
says himself about it. 

“Tf you think (Jacotots’ complete works, Paris 1835) that some of 
your pupils do not possess the requisite capacities to learn a science, 
it is useless to Instruct them in it, and to waste their time and money. 
But if you say, they are of an idle disposition, they have not the wed/ 
to study, that is quite a different thing. You must therefore try to 
inspire them with will, inclination, and emulation; you must not tire 
in the task ; you must not treat them like cattle in the field, as was 
the case in the former schools, where opprobrious terms, the most de- 
grading insults and infamous epithets were showered upon their 
head, to no other purpose indeed but to humble them in their own 
eyes and awaken them to the desponding belief, that they are after 
all but inferior beings in rational capacities, and that despite even 
their best will, they will never be able to acquire anything like 
mental accomplishments. Even if a child—in our modern establish- 
ments—learns nothing at all, he still witnesses the effects of the grand 
truth by the example of others, that man can learn anything, if he 
have only the will for it; you tell him, and his own conscience must 
tell him also, that he is idle, and that all he wants to be on a par with 
his superior schoolmates, is to rouse himself and go assiduously to 
work, and innine cases out of ten, a happy conversion must ultimately 
take) place..... I admit, that you speak to your pupils of the 
equality of human intellect, merely to encourage them in their 
studies; Iam even glad that you yourself do not believe in it, as 
there are many of your friends who might otherwise differ from you, 
and withold their interest from your establishments.” .. . .“* I tell you, 
that I do believe that all men have an equal share of intelligence ; | 
speak at this moment of the utility of the maxim, and of the danger 
of the opposite maxim in point of instruction. To but a small 
number of your pupils whom you educate by flattering their pride, 
you sacrifice hundreds who are equally as good. My own experience 
has shown me that the most attentive pupils are the best instructed. 
I have never yet found an attentive child that did not make rapid 
progress; no, never; progress in learning has ever been and will al- 
ways be the fruit of attention andindustry. Try, make the experi- 
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ment, and you will find my statement confirmed. Upon this faci 
alone, rest my methcd and all my efforts; I demand from my pupils 
everything, and they do everything as far as attention accompanies 
their labour. You must therefore separate the effects of my method 
from its causes, since the reasons of my opinion are not identified with 
the results of the system.” ... 

Let us not quarrel with Jacotot on that point. His opinion is 
nearly as old as human intellect itself, and has been maintained by 
many ancient and modern sages. ‘The question of the equality of 
human intelligence is in itself an idle and fruitless one, as far as 
school-education is considered, since it is an undeniable fact, that 
pupils on their first entering an establishment, are already variously 
and differently prepared with preliminary knowledge, though there 
be no material difference in their respective ages. ‘Thus, even if we 
admit with Jacotot, that the young citizen of the world, begins to 
instruct himself already at his first entrance into the world, a great 
deal depends on the surrounding objects and circumstances, strong 
enough to attract his attention and stimulate him to thinking. If 
these surrounding objects are simple and uniform, the child growing 
up in their midst, if left to himself, and receiving no outward im- 
pulse to rouse the dormant faculties, is sure to be found on his first 
entering a school, to be in the lowest stage of mental development. 
We always find children of the better informed classes in a more for- 
ward mental development, being more stimulated to reflection by the 
greater variety of objects around them, even without the addi- 
tional care of the parents. But—some one might object—even 
children of the same family, age, and under the influence of the same 
circumstances, are found to stand in different degrees of mental de- 
velopment. To this Jacotot might perhaps reply: that child A. 
feels himself by the given circumstances more stimulated to reflection 
than child B., which might under different circumstances, and in a 
different family, and under the influence of different local and per- 
sonal operations, equally rouse himself to attention and reflection; 
that, in short, children, though endowed with an equal share of in- 
tellect, require nevertheless, different stimulants to bring that intel- 
lect into activity. 

This leads us to the different sorts of inclinations which Jacotot 
presumes to exist in different individuals. Child A. finds certain 
surrounding objects attractive enough to rouse his thinking faculties, 
while child B. misses in them the same charms; hence, the various 
degrees of development on their first entering the school. But also 
the school—according to the judgment of many experienced teachers 
—furnishes different results; How often does it not happen that a 
youth who has been set down by his classical teachers as a decided 
blockhead and weak-minded lad, because they could never inspire 
him with a taste for the classics, has risen to eminence and distinc- 
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tion as soon ashe was at liberty to choose his own field of mental 
pursuits! Strange, that he shall in one instance be a weak head, 
and in the other a genius! Neither do we mect with the same re- 
sults even in the same sphere of study: while teacher A. can make 
nothing of his pupil in a certain department of school education, 
teacher B., by a different method, makes everything of him. Every- 
thing, therefore, as all impartial intelligent readers must admit, 
depends on the way and manner of instruction, z. e. on the method, 
as well as on the teacher efficient in it; so that that method will 
always be found to be relatively the best, which can effect with all 
the pupils the same end that was accomplished only with one-third 
of them in the other school, ceteris paribis. 

Our auto dictati children, in thus first entering a school, will bring 
with them various stocks of preliminary knowledge, in other words, 
will be found to stand in different degrees of mental development, 
a fact which Jacotot himself does not deny ; he, on the contrary, very 
reasonably maintains, that every child—if he be not altogether an 
idiot and moral monster—always brings with him a minimum of 
intelligence which ought to carry him through his studies if properly 
exercised. Child A. therefore, es developed in mind than child B., 
will consequently not consume so much time as the latter in learn- 
ing a certain lesson, while child B. will again employ less time than 
child C., &c. This, however, Jacotot does not mind; they are all 
yoked together, and the more spirited cannot outrun the weaker, 
and is thus deprived of the means of boasting of a greater store of 
knowledge to mortify the others, while the latter are obliged to 
make effort and pull harder, to be up with the former. 

Let us now proceed to the practical results of the Method, to 
which end we shall cite only one Report made 11th July, 1839, 
extracted from the Protocols of the Committee of the Society 
of Education at Poitiers, on the results of Jacotot’s system as adopted 
at Civray. ‘“ ..... J. Malapert and Bourdier are youths about 
seventeen years old. They could only advance to the sixth class 
(reckoning from the seventh as the lowest), just one above the last, 
and the teacher had given up all hope of their farther advancement 

Their schoolfellows had added to their names some additional 
insulting surnames, characteristic of their inaptitude. - 

Bourdier began his studies under Jacotot’s method in November, 
1838, Malapert in February, they know now by heart the first book 
of /Mneis, and several chapters from Cornelius Nepos, which they 
repeat with admirable exactness ; they have explained several sec- 
tions selected for them at random, construed many sentences, and 
analysed all the rules of the Grammar bearing upon them, To 
ascertain whether they had not been prepared in these exercises, a 
Member of the Committee desired them to translate and analyse a 
place in Aineis taken at random, and both tasks were performed by 
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them with perfect success, as also the same in Cornelius Nepos, 
The pupils even compared of their own accord the expressions of 
the historian with those of the poet, as also the situations of the 
persons, 

Malapert and Bourdier read hereupon the analysis of a place in 
Virgil: Vix e conspectu Sicule telluris, &c. This ‘analysis ap- 
peared to us remarkable, for the due appreciation of the practical 
beauties, the ingenious remarks, and the feeling displayed for the art 
of composition, .... We doubt not, that at the end of next 
year, they will have finished their Latin studies with equally good 
success as those pupils from the highest class, after a study of seven 
years, &ec; .... : 

The second principle upon which Jacotot’s method is built, and to 
which he frequently recurs, is “All is in All, and Nothing is in 
Nothing.” Inamore philosophical sense it probably means: that 
in speaking of reflections and the operations of the mind, the human 
mind can find analogical relations between that which it knows 
already, and all that which is just offered to its knowledge; man 
can trace a similarity between the points he is already acquainted 
with, and those now prescribed to him: (all is in all—every thing 
is in every thing). Thus, certain simple relations are presumed to 
exist, in which the activity of the human mind manifests itself to 
a certain degree primitively as the basis of all the various phe- 
nomena in human life, and to which those phenomena may again 
be reduced and brought back, in viewing them singly and not in 
connection with the whole. But when the question is of pure facts 
alone, then we say,—nothing is in nothing; i. e., purely historical facts 
cannot be found out by reflection, except in so far, as reason can 
draw the different relations, and is enabled to individualize the gene- 
ral mass of the facts. To be more plain with the general reader, 
we will illustrate it by example. ‘“ Cain has murdered Abel”—this 
fact once given, different minds will make on it different reflections, 
each and all of which may be true, (every single intellect may re- 
cognize in it certain single relations, but not all relations), such as: 
envy is the source of murder, &c., but, to find out that fact in which 
two certain persons occur, from any other given fact, or by mere 
dint of reflection, is altogether an idle and vain task. 

Jacotot expresses himself on that head, in the following language: 

“Our student (the one instructed after our method) will be able 
to explain Horace, because of his acquaintance with Cicero. Are 
then the ideas of Horace to be found in Cicero? ‘To be sure they 
are! Horace, e. g., praises the nobility of Mzcenas; Cicero must 
consequently have not only spoken of, but also praised the nobility 
of some one ; without these two conditions, Cicero cannot help me 
to explain Horace, andI am uncertain of my knowledge of Latin, 
if I combine arbitrarily the indication of nobility, with that of 
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praise given by Cicero to any thing else besides the nobility. But I 
am of opinion that our student will explain Horace in very good Latin 
—all is therefore in all. _'To proceed. Pray, explain Horace by 
means of the Epitome.* Take e. g. Atavis edite regibus, say: e 
genere regum, or e stirpa regia, because you know: ¢ genere Semi. 
Next you must try to explain Horace by Cornelius Nepos, All ts 
in all. - ‘The syllables and words of Horace are found in the Epi- 
tome, exactly in the same sense as Horace gives them; also the 
leading notions of Horace are found in the Epitome. Horace de- 
rides those who are proud of their victory in the Olympic Games. 
Those victors who are hardly to be known, through the dust with which 
they are covered, carry their heads high, and look haughtily, be- 
cause that dust is Olympic dust. All this excites the laughter of 
Horace. ‘The fact itself is not found in the Epitome, so that when 
the question is of facts alone,we say: Nothing is in nothing; but all 
the elements of that thought lie in the Epitome of Cornelius Ne- 
pos, &c. If the question is therefore of reflections, comparisons, 
combinations, analogies, or differences, then I say: Allis in all, &c.” 

Having thus considered the two main principles of Jacotot’s me 
thod, which he expresses in the following words: ‘Apprendre 
quelque chose et y rapporter tout le reste d’aprés ces principes: tous 
les hommes ont Pégale intelligence et tout est en tout; (to learn 
something, and reduce all the rest to it, after the principles: all men 
have an equal share of intelligence, and ail is in all,) we shall now 
proceed to the mechanical part of the method by which, 

1. The pupils are to learn thoroughly foreign languages, The 
pupils read aud learn by heart in the first lesson, and with the assist- 
ance of the teacher, a few sentences, after which they resolve the 
words of the first sentence into syllables and these again into sounds. 
In the second and third lessons the same process takes place as in the 
first. After the third, the pupils prepare and read for themselves 
and alone. It is however advisable to provide them with a short 
table of the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs. Alsoa 
good hand-writing is attempted from the very first lesson, by causing 
them to imitate accurately the characters in the book. In the Latin 
and modern languages it is proper to have them read and write the 
text during the first five or six lessons, from the writing copy. 

The teacher puts before them, for instance, the Epitome historie 
sacre for the Latin. He himself speaks out first, the first sentence ; 
he next has every pupil repeat it so long until he is convinced that 
they perfectly understand to distinguish all the words, syllables, and 
sounds. The pupils next try to copy by writing the first sentence 
as many times as are necessary to make them do it exactly and _per- 
fectly. This is of the utmost consequence as regards good hand- 
writing, and the more scrupulous and strict the teacher is on that 





*Jacotot begins Latin with his pupils with the Epitome historie sacra. 
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point, in the first lesson especially, the better; since to calligraphy 
it is only necessary, as Jacotot justly observes, that one should write 
handsomely only one single line, the greatest part of thealphabet occur- 
ring already in it. After the first sentence has been learnt by heart, 
the teacher proceeds to the second, has the first again repeated and 
written down, when he proceeds to the third sentence, when the same 
process is repeated, including likewise the first two sentences. He 
next makes them repeat by heart the orthography of the words, 
and having learnt in this manner about two pages by heart, the 
reading exercises are concluded. The pupils then continue their 
tasks of memorizing and writing alternately, from the book and b 

heart. Professor Hoffinan, in the work at the head of this article, 
gives here an excellent rule for the writing-master. ‘ Let them 
write little but with attention and strictly in imitation of the copy 


before them. The result will be, that your pupils will learn to write 


more handsomely in a few months than those who have spent years 
at it without attention, while the repeated exercises will enable them 
after sometime to write handsomely even without attention.” 

2. The sentences in the mother-language, and the corresponding 
words for it in the Latin, ‘may, if there be no translation at the 
side of it, be marked with figures after every full stop, so as to set 
the pupils from the outset in proper order to find their places without 
loss of time. | 

The pupils now commit to memory every day one or two chapters, 
together with the translation, which is every day repeated anew, 
in addition to the fiesh lesson. Having arrived at about the half of 
the book, the previons lessons are only repeated twice a week. 
** This learning by heart is—as Jacotot says—the only troublesome 
task to tire the pupils, while all the rest is a mere play-work. This 


is the only affair purely belonging to memory; afterwards, when ob- 


servations begin to be made on the text, reflection finishes what me- 
mory has begun.” 

3. As soonas the pupils have learnt by heart a part of the Epitome 
(which is usually done in two months’ time), the teacher examines, 
whether they are able to give the sentences, expressions, words, and 
syllables of what they have learnt. Jacotot makes the following ob- 
servation on that point: ‘‘ The pupil not only knows the Epitome, 
but understands it by the help of the translatéon which he has in hand; 
for we explain nothing, we only examine whether the pupil knows 
and understands his lesson. We take thus at random a Latin sen- 
tence, and make he pupil translate it by heart, and without having the 
Latin before him. The examination may be made by anyone ; who 
need not be learned, to make it. On the other hand, the learner 
cannot be mistaken as to the sense of tle sentences, which he under- 
stands by help of his interpreter, his mother-tongue. I say, the 
pupil cannot be mistaken. ‘The expression may perhaps be miscon- 
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strued. I do not mean to say, that it must so happen, since it is 
not a result which I can predict by syllogisms or presumptions ; but 
all I maintain is a fact, and to correct myself, I will say, that the 
pupil wad/ understand all the sentences of his book, and never con- 
found one with the other. There are two points to be considered : 
the necessity of learning by committing to memory, and the result 
arising from it. The result of this preparatory labour is immense. 
A man who knows the Epitome speaks Latin, whether good or bad, 
after a study of only two months. He not only can speak, but also 
understand what is said to him in that tongue, probably because he 
hears the Epitome spoken from different lips, in the daily repetitions 
made by him and others. ‘The Epitome perhaps contains the whole 
of the Latin tongue, so as to enable the pupil to express all his 
thoughts. Jf you are master of the Epitome, you understand Latin.” 

In the first instance, the teacher then examines, whether the pupils 
do not confound the sentences and their translation of the foreign 
language. He begins, ex. gr., with a word of a sentence, even in the 
middle of it; and the pupil must continue to recite the sentence, and 
give at the same time also the translation of it; or the process may 
also be reversed, the sentences may be given by the examiner in the 
mother-tongue, and the pupil is to give their translation in the foreign. 
The teacher, ex. gr., asks : How is in Latin: “ In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth?” The pupil must then give the Latin 
thereof. ‘In how many days created God heaven and earth? Ans, 
Intra sex dies. 

4. The teacher next examines the pupils whether they understand 
also the single words taken separately. It is true that the pupil is 
as yet unable to know which word of the sentence,—Deus creavit 
coelum et terram intra sex dies,—means days‘; but as he knows that 
the words in the following sentence, primo die, mean ‘‘on the first 
day,” he learns by way of comparison that dies in the first sentence 
means likwise days. ‘‘ This happens daily,” says Jacotot, “in our 
establishments as well as in the open streets. We learn Latin in the 
same way as a child learns his mother-tongue. The occurrences 
before his eyes are the translations of what we hear spoken, and as 
soon as we make out the sense of the sentence, comparison makes us 
guess that of the single words in it, But the pupil guesses the sense 
of the words by means of questions directed to him, such as: “ What 
have you seen? What have you observed? What do you think of 
this or that? Compare the one with the other, and give me your 
Opinion.” 

As soon as he has mastered the sentences and the words, he begins 
to learn their signification, by that of the syllables. ‘‘ Soon,” says 
Jacotot, ‘the process of comparison opens our eyes to the under- 
standing of the syllables. The pupil observes the places where the 
book uses dies, die, diem, &c. He presents to his own mind, without 
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the help of the teacher, the different circumstances, and begins to 
separate the radical syllable di from the derivative em, ec, es. These 
observations which merely pass through his mind, suffice to guide 
him in reading and speaking, learning thus the Latin in the same way 
as he did his mother-tongue. Our pupil knows thus already to ex- 
plain the sentences, words and syllables. But I must honestly confess 
that as yet the pupil does not understand all the syllables, nor even 
believes himself to understand any of them.” The pupil has thus 
at first only a sort of vague feeling, an indefinite instinct of the value 
and signification of the syllables, which however soon develop them- 
selves into full consciousness, a process which might be still more 
accelerated by the catechetical proceeding of the teacher. 

‘A pupil with a ready will, will soon effect this, since the same 
objects will occur over and over again, both in an isolated and com- 
bined way, and seem, as it were, to invite the mind to compare them 
and judge of their similarity or discrepancy. Thus, for instance, his 
memory recals to his mind the two words, creavit and vocavit, from 
which he easily guesses the sense of the syllable av. At another 
time he remembers terram at the side of aguas, giving him also the 
clue to two new syllables am and as. He remembers to have read: 
coégit, cogo, ago, coactus; he sees first an a changed into e, 
and then entirely omitted; he also observes g making place for 
ce. In eduxit and duco he finds all that is requisite to explain 
the x substituting the c. He enriches himself every day without 
stepping out of his Epitome; he learns from it that se means 
sometimes to become, noctescit ; that ac indicates the notion of habit; 
os an abundance, ventosa, &c.; cogo, ago, egi show him that the 
root remains the same, though the vowels are omitted or changed. 
Ago and actum tell him that the gutturals change with each other. 
Everybody knows that, because taught from books, while our pupils 
learn it from themselves, and all that is required from the teacher is, 
to examine them and see whether they have actually taught them- 
selves correctly. 

“We next proceed to the proposed signs of ideas or notions. 
The Latin says: Deus; here are two things, De and us. The pupil 
knows already all these simple marks, by the analysis made at every 
word. ‘This anatomical contemplation informs him of the meaning 
of the speaker; he learns his intention, he reads his soul, in study- 
ing the parts of the word. He comprehends the full meaning of 
Virgil's thought in dehiscentibus undis, in observing the different 
marks: hi opening, de downward, se to become, ent participle of 
duration, zbus ablative plural. Give yourself account of every 
thing. That is the way, it is endless.” ; 

6. Professor Hoffman, (ibid. p. 117) observes, that the repetition 
of the text book by heart ought to be done daily, however perfectly 
the pupil knows it already, as there are sure to occur each time some 
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new remark and observation on the words or combinations of the 
syllables. ‘‘ We have also,” he continues, “to add a few words as 
to the proper time when the teacher is to begin the above-named 
examination with his pupils, since it would almost appear from what 
we have stated above, that such examinations are not to begin before 
the pupils are well grounded, 2. e. know perfectly by heart, their text 
book: It is, however, not advisable to defer the examinations so 
long; and Jacotot himself has begun them with a pupil at Valencienne 
whom he taught Telemachus with the German translation, already 
after a few days’ instruction; the examinations were, of course, 
shaped after the subject and circumstances, so that not too much was 
required from the pupil.” 

7. The pupil having learnt by heart the first book, the Epitome, 
having been examined and instructed in the manner treated of above, 
the teacher proceeds to another book of a different character, suited 
to the already more expanded mind of the pupil, serving as models 
for exercises in composition; In the Greck, Professor Hoffmann 
proceeds from Herodotus (to which however we would object as a 
compendium, on account of its Ionic dialect) or Xenophon to the 
Orators, such as A%schines, Demosthenes, and others; in the 
Hebrew, from the Genesis to the Psalms; in the French, from Tele- 
machus or Robinson, to some orator or work written in prose, &c. 
The same process of instruction as in the first, is also observed in 
the second, though with more profundity and scholarship. 

From these easy works, the teacher then proceeds to some more 
difficult ones, such as Tacitus and Horace in the Latin; to some 
philosopher or dramatist in the Greek; and to Job or the Prophets 
in the Hebrew. 

8. The teacher, at the same time that he reads with his pupils the 
elementary book, ought not to neglect to begin with them also the 
exercises (partly oral and partly by writing) which Jacotot arranges 
for his pupils for their mother-tongue. 

A. The teacher makes the pupil relate to him in his own style the 
facts which he has read, as well as the reflections made by the author 
on them. 

B. The pupil must try his hand at narrations of his own compo- 
sition, trying to imitate thereby the facts and expressions given in 
his book. 

C. The pupil makes his own reflections on known facts or those 
before him, by first. finding out those of the author, deducting 
and confirming them, &c., and then reflecting on such facts not de- 
veloped by the author. Jacotot expresses himself on it, as follows: 

“Every development must proceed from facts, from circum- 
stances. Seek therefore for a thought developed by Fenelon; ob- 
serve, thereupon, that he has followed this rule, or rather that we 
have created this rule by reflecting on his language; try then to 
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imitate him. Fenelon had sufficient mind to think on this or that 
fact which afforded him matter for this or that reflection; let us see 
whether you do not possess intellect enough to find in the subject 
before us a similar or different fact which might afford us a similar 
or different thought ; let us search, whether we cannot find a com- 
parison in the author which we have never before made, which does 
not occur to every man, when engaged in his worldly pursuits, mas- 
tered by his passions, or carried away by the impulse of anger. 
You will find nothing new. Nature lies in art, all materials are 
in my head; there is even no combination whatever which I cannot 
at least split, to use the expression; only this or that result of com- 
binations forms a work of art, something particularly novel. The 
omission of the slightest circumstance, the addition of the, least in- 
cident changes all. But the power which guides this work is the 
same which compares two subjects. To be indefatigably attentive, 
always to begin anew, to entrust ten times over again the hand-loom 
with the one and the same work, that is patience, perseverance, love 
of glory, and even genius, if you wish it, but it is still, power com- 
mon to all men.” 

D. These exercises are followed, by attempts at finding out and 
composing syncnymous thoughts and sketches. 

9. The pupil next tries to verify the Grammar, 7%. e. to examine 
and confirm the correctness of the rules given in the Grammar. He 
takes in hand a complete Grammar, and reads.it through. The facts 
on which it rests are already known to him, and all he wants to learn 
is, the terminology of the Grammar. 

10. In like manner he may try to verify the Prosody. He first 
takes a poet in hand, on whose words the teacher has already marked 
the quantity of the syllables in the various kinds of poetry; he now 
tries to scan by himself, to compare and examine them. 

11. After these exercises, farther steps may be made in the fo- 
reign languages in better composition, speeches, improvisations. &c., 
all of which necessarily pre-suppose an acquaintance with the most 
proper works of the kind. 

This is the mechanical foundation of Jacotot’s method, with regard 
to foreign languages. But in the study of the diving languages, there 
may also be another object in view. The pupil may wish not only 
to understand, but also to speak and write it correctly and elegantly. 
Jacotot says : 

*‘Any one who wishes to learn to speak and write a foreign tongue 
must necessarily learn by heart. Our epitome (normal book, ele- 
mentary book) is Telemachus. We make him commit to memory 
the first book, both in the original text and the translation.” 

Tt were however advisable to add in such a case also the learning 
by heart of familiar conversations such as occur in daily life, a col- 
lection of which are now found almost in all school books, thus 
endeavouring to unite the two methods together. 
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Art. 1].—L£uropdische Interessen und Zustinde (European In- 


terests and Conditions). Von Friepricn Gienne. Leipzig, 
1842, 


JOURNALISM in its present form is a necessity of the thinking, acting, 
curious and talkative world; in other times it served under other 
forms for similar necessities, and its genealogy reaches into distant an- 
tiquity. What the periodical press is with us, many of the prophets 
were among the ancient Jews: head speakers in politics and polemics, 
oral journalists, making opposition to king and people in the name of 
Jehovah, and the rights of the sacred constitution. The ancient 
Greek had his journalism at hand in the public market-place, while 
the Romans were already reading ever since the consulate of Cesar 
(who was then a demagogue, just as Napoleon was a Jacobite during 
his consulate), their acta diurna, a sort of stepping-stone between 
a literary gazette and a political newspaper. Among the authors of 
ancient Rome, Tacitus’ writings are a sort of bridge works carrying 
over the spirit of the old age into the modern, and his histories are 
pervaded by the spirit of senatorial debates and a species of leading 
articles in politics. Proceeding to the middle ages, we find political 
lecturers (the state of the Europeans was then the hierarchy, and 
their public life, the clerical) in the preachers of the crusades, in the 
errant knigts, monks, and pilgrims, while our Punches, Charrivaries, 
and Corsaires were represented by the court fools, who spoke many 
a serious truth in a jesting way, and frequently had a deeper insight 
into passing events than the professional sages. With the Reforma- 
tion arose the ecclesia militans, who wanted a journal for their own 
party, and really had it in the pulpit (by way of popular rostrum 
for church politics) as well as in the numerous pamphlets respecting 
the controversies and disputes of the day. In this period of manifold 
agitations, may be traced the seeds of our present modern journalism. 
It was Venice which possessed as early as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century a continued political newspaper by writing, entitled 
‘‘ Notizie scritie,” while occasional printed papers of the same tenor, 
appeared at the same time also in Germany, but which assumed a 
regular and continued character only at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, under the title “Aviso,” published at Gottingen. 
France and Germany each claim respectively the precedency about 
the first starting of the printed newspaper ; as for England, though 
it entered ata much later period on the stage of publicity, it soon out- 
stripped all the others in point of importance and extent of circula- 
tion, especially ever since 1688. The newspapers became very soon 
in England, the pulse vein of public life for the nation, though the 
English press remained for a long time without any visible effect 


abroad, from the insular and isolated position of the country, 
3c 
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Germany, at that time relapsed into a state of semi barbarism from 
the effects of the thirty years’ war, was lying prostrate in mental le- 
thargy, while France, busy with the concoction of wit, court pageantry, 
intrigues, verses, and martial tricks, had no leisure left for political 
development at home. The spirit of journalism on the continent 
thus took refuge into the extreme corner between the two countries, 
into little Holland, where in the eighteenth century journals were 
published both in French and German, which claimed the notice of 
the literary world at large. The ‘‘ Nouvelles de Leyde” found its 
way as far as Constantinople, and represented at Pera among the 
diplomalists, inter barbaros, the public spirit of the West. The 
Dutch press—if we may call so a press which had hardly anything 
Dutch in it except the freedom of printing—had thus constituted 
itself a real power in the sphere of journalism. But the character 
was too artificial to last long, and its downfall was to be expected as 
soon as one of the two countries, France or Germany—whose 
hot-house Holland was in point of the political press—began to 
cultivate for themselves their home fruit, and emancipate their press. 
It was France which assumed that spiritual rank in 1789, and Euro- 
pean freedom and republicanism was soon preached in the language 
of Louis XIV., the aristocratic tongue of the whole continent at 
that time. Napolecn disciplined that press, but her dominion sur- 
vived his own. The conquerors who had dictated peace to France in 
1813, were soon after swayed themselves by the spirit of the Pari- 
sian press, whose tone they tried to imitate, despite their dislike to 
the political principles of the French. Never had a press assumed 
a character of greater power throughout Europe (England excepted), 
than that during the Restoration, when French news and politics had 
become a real necessity for public and private life on the continent. 
With the first years after the July revolution, the French press had 
attained its culminating point abroad, and though it has since lost 
much of its previous almost unlimited influence, it, like a veteran 
soldier, still serves to drill and discipline the other recruit journals 
of the continent, lending to them its spirit, if not its strength. 
The motive of that rather curious phenomenon, does not lie ex 
actly in the vast spread of the French language, nor even in the 
freedom enjoyed by the French press, but chiefly and particularly in 
the manner in which the French press has developed its character, and 
the close relation it bears upon the national spirit in general. In the 
same way as the French kings presented an imposing figure abroad 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in like manner do the 
French papers in the nineteenth century, after they have lost their 
power at home. The French press exercises its rule abroad, from 
the same reasons as the French language, fashions, and salon-life have 
their control abroad. It became a power abroad, because it was pre- 
yiously so at home, and it found subjects beyond the frontiers without 
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even seeking them. And to this dominion no nation on earth was more 
fitthan the French with all their foibles and virtues. ‘The necessity 
of talk and conversation, at all times a characteristic peculiarity of 
the French, naturally created a medium—papers—to satisfy that de- 
mand. ‘Those Gauls of the time of Julius Suen, of whom he says 
(Commen. bell. Gall. IV. 5.),—that they used to stop travellers and 
inquire for news, are the true progenitors of those French colonists 
in Louisiana, of whom Guy Patin (in his letters) says,—that they 
frequently undertook a journey of several hundred miles to town, in 
order to learn a bit of news, and have a little chat. In the seven- 
teenth century, talkative Paris had already its little world of news- 
papers, of political satires, of pamphlets, and those pointed epigrams 
which gave rise to the saying, that the French monarchy is an abso- 
lute kingdom “ limited by blank verse.” In the course of the 
eighteenth century, at last, the highly refined conversational life of 
the Parisians, together with all its hunting for wit and spirit, and 
with the social rank it accorded to those qualities, had already paved 
the way for the spirit of journalism that was to follow. 

After the confusions of the Revolution had somewhat abated, con- 
versation regained its previous refinement, enriched with a treasure 
of political matter, which soon gave its true impulse to the develop- 
ment of the French journalism. Napoleon, himself a journalist, in 
his proclamations, speeches, bulletins, and the masterly management 
of the Moniteur, was a great rival for the professional journalists ; 
but the power of conversation existed also under him; neither was 
he indifferent to the question, Qu’en dira-t-on? namely at Paris, 
The Bourbons did not understand to bestride the horse, reined in by 
the emperor, and thus arose the present French journalism, receiving 
its daily food from conversation, and again returning it to the same; 
a reciprocal operation which is so closely identified with the very ex- 
istence of French life. Montesqieu wrote, “ not to furnish matter 
for reading, but thinking,” while the French press writes first of all 
to furnish matter for talking. He who does not talk, and is not 
talked of, is morally dead in Paris. The French can no longer exist 
without that hundred-tongued monster, the press. What foreigners 
call, French vanity, the desire of being talked of, to play a part and 
represent a somebody, as the phrase goes, is, if apphed to politics, 
just an element of that public spirit which we admire in the French 
people. A Frenchman will not stand by himself, or occupy a position 
apart from the mass who are playing, or are about playing, a part. 
A Frenchman wishes to be mentioned among the mentioned, and 
have aname among the named, and shine among the glorious. Hence 
the ready submission of the French to all that is imposing,—to a 
name, a principle, party affair, in short to all that makes noise in the 
world. The number of individuals who join the mass for no other 
purpose than to be among the mass, bear the cause upon their shields, 
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as the Franconians did their kings; while this partial increase is the 
next cause to a farther increase of numbers. Thus, even in politics, 
the French are guided by fashion. They prefer doing that which 
others have done before them ; and in order to gain a Frenchman to 
a certain cause, you have only to tell him, that it was popular 
(fashionable) at some time or other. Half of the success lies in the 
belief thereof. With the fatalists, the Turks, success is a decree of 
Providence, a revelation, a codicil in the Koran, but only after it is 
completed; while with the French, an event even in embryo exercises 
already the influence of predestination on them. The so-called con- 
spiracy of Mallet, this adventurous experiment of one single in- 
dividual, was nearly crowned with success, simply because he 
anticipated the belief in it. The July revolutionists made sure of 
complete victory, as soon as they were masters of the telegraphs to 
carry the tidings through the kingdom. Deputies and generals 
agreed to what men, without name, rank, or character had done, 
simply because it was a la mode,—Anglice, popular. The key to the 
whole secret lies in the aphorism of Madame Staél: als vont ov tout 
le monde va (they go where everybody goes.) The experience of 
that sentence is general, for it lies in human nature to go along with 
the large crowd, and do what they do ; but the national character of the 
French is so constructed, that the aphorism has double the value with 
them, andis fraught with more consequences than with any other nation. 
They are not content to allow events to take their course, but even guess 
and anticipate their arrival, and hasten, in a sort of race-emulation, 
(every one not wishing to be behind his neighbour,) to meet them 
half ways. This refined sense of the French for the coming events, 
their anticipation of occurrences hardly developed, has been 
branded by foreigners as a volatile disposition, a desire for novelty 
and change, while in fact it is but a cultus of the future, transporting 
its poetry into actual life. The past is something dead, the present 
is about to be so, for what is it else but.a point eternally hopping 
between the past and the future. He who wishes to serve time, 
serves the future. You may call it the political religion of the French ; 
they are people of belief in worldly matters. They believe in a 
Cesar and his fortunes; they believe in the omnipotence of a name 
or principle; in the future of the one or the other, turning them 
from the present to serve the coming. Talleyrand was one of the 
high-priests of that cultus, and he was perfectly correct when he 
said, that he does not outrun, but merely arrives sooner than other 
people. 

Let us now consider how greatly the French journalism answers 
the social relations, necessities, spirit, and taste of the nation; how 
nicely it has caught and reflects back all their characteristic features, 
on which its insinuating dominion is founded. From the higher 
conversational life, on the shoulders of which it previously stood, it 
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has borrowed that stately deportment, that noble grace, that old 
French courtotste which would not even allow foes to fight a duel 
without previously saluting one another with the saehienlaas rever- 
ence; and this gentlemanly and almost court-tone is indeed one of 
the most essential conditions of the influence and respect entertained 
abroad for the French press, since liberty and equality consist less 
in the marquis becoming a citizen than the citizen becoming a marquis. 
Even the “‘ National,” that angel of destruction in the service of the 
republic, could not help preaching his bloody thoughts, as it were, 
in silk stockings and hat in hand. The English press is character- 
istically different in all this from the French. Arisen in an age where 
super-refinement had not yet invaded the saloons of society, the press 
has grown old in its blunt dealings. It has less the tone of a man of 
the world, than of boxers and hunters of the country. It beats, 
bites, and kicks to the right aud left ; knocks the adversary down with 
stones and cudgels ; runs down his character by all imaginable de- 
vices, no matter whether right or wrong, and finally finishes by 
even denying him the possession of common sense! (witness the 
estimate of Lord Brougham’s character and talents by the Liberal 
papers, before and after his conversion to Toryism). The English 
press exercises its influence more from below wpwards than from 
above downwards; nor is there a single instance on record of an 
English editor of a paper ever having been called to the reins of 
government, (as Thiers and Lebrun in France,) in consideration of 
their talents and savoir vivre alone. In England, the press merely 
expresses the opinion of a certain party, while in France it is the 
press that creates the party, on which it exercises almost an unlimited 
power. After the fall of Napoleon, Liberalism stepped forth as the 
herald of military greatness, that same which it previously endeavoured 
to excite against Napoleon: and despite the battle of Waterloo and 
the foreign sponsorship of the Bourbons, the papers teemed with the 
glorious martial powers of France, simply to tickle national vanity 
in general. This was the foundation stone which was to bear the 
whole edifice. And we would be almost inclined to believe that the 
French press has assumed with the praise of Napoleon’s glory, also 
his discipline of the serving powers, by the talent it evinced in ren- 
dering subservient to its sway all the moral vehicles of the age, the 
whims, hobbies, and passions of the national character. 

The French are reproached with being hard to be governed. 
This is not exactly correct; for though a Frenchman is the most 
stubborn animal to obey when directly commanded to do so, he 
more easily than any other man yields implicitly to indirect influ- 
ences. There is not a country in Europe where political leaders 
have’more obedient followers ; or political journals, more credulous 
readers, than France. The French are most easily governed by a 
party, by a doctrine, a principle, and the fashion of the day ; neither 
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do they want tact to show obedience and respect to a government, in 
the administration of which they desire to participate. He who 
wishes to cut an imposing figure, must himself show respect for such 
a figure in others. This instinct runs through all parties. Even 
the republicans, those fhot-brained individuals, who like impatient 
hunters bite in the reins of the state, obey nevertheless with blind 
subordination, an unknown chief, never demanding from him to 
sacrifice himself for the cause, but press him, on the contrary, to 
spare and take care of his precious life. 

At the émeute in April, 1834, the leaders were playing billiards at 
a café while the skirmishes were going on in the street. This is the 
proper respect for the power of political thought. Once enlisted, 
the Frenchman follows a principle with all the devotedness of an 
Indian. Whatever appears imposing and likely to make éclat, 
is sure to govern him. Nay, the French wish to be governed, and 
help people to govern others; they have only a certain antipathy 
against an official power. The extra official political power to which 
they submit is, moreover, not so tightly strained as that dictatorship 
of the republican party leaders; it merely prescribes a political uni- 
form, and recommends a like behaviour in one and all. The news- 
papers are the journals de modes for such political cuts. From Paris 
as the head quarter, all the ordinances issue, and the provinces dress 
themselves after them, as after a condition sine qué non. They 
would as little dare to adopt a political opinion without precept, as 
wear a dress-coat after their own fancy. Even authors in the pro- 
vinces, follow, like tailors, the last fashion. It was a real treat to 
look at, when, some time ago, the legitimists of the Gazette de France 
took it into their head, to base their opinions on the special spirit of 
the provinces, and thus cry in a chorus against the system of 
centralisation. No sooner was the notion expressed, when all the 
little Gazettes in all the little towns and villages rose as if by a spell, 
and blew the trumpet of emancipation with such rustic lungs, as even 
to frighten the Parisians themselves. But all these emancipatior- 
apostles were, after all, excited merely by the watch-word they re- 
ceived daily from Paris; they were mere puppets set in motion by 
the managers in the capital, who no sooner relaxed the wire or string 
than they became inanimate and motionless. They were mere scare 
crows, who denied their soul at the same time they were called upon 
to recognize it; mere poor devils for whom mass is read in Paris, to 
insure their success in their struggle against Popery. This is the sort 
of dominion the Parisian press has over the provinces. But even in 
Paris itself, every journal has a province, 7. e. a public of its own 
strong believers, acknowledging no other authority beyond. their 
Gazette ; honest, simple, empty heads, who, like true Mahometans, 
ignore any thing that is not contained in their Scriptures ; a public 
whose uncorrupted simplicity is almost idyllically touching in such a 
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worldly world as Paris, but whose number is far greater than is 
supposed. Not great Paris itself, but every little section or quarter 
of the place, every little suburb and banlieu, has its provincialists, as 
true, simple, ignorant, honest, and stedfast as any villager in the re- 
motest corner of France. 

It is over that public that the French journals have uncontrolled 
sway. Reigning intelligence has concentrated itself into the journals 
of the capital, whence power goes forth ; it is that same intelligence 
which truly and properly governs the public in the proper sense of 
the term, while this public is the very condition of the former. For, 
intelligence must have a public to be properly managed, to be a 
spiritual power exactly of such a character as to feel the spiritual 
necessities, and be susceptible of spiritual influences, without feeling 
at the same time its superiority hurt thereby. An intelligence must 
be so constituted as to leave indifference and empty-mindedness far 
below, and the vain glory of self-satisfaction far above itself; it must, 
in fine, be foremost to swim with the current but not against it. 
And this pliable mass of intelligence is more peculiar to the French 
public, than to any other public. A bon mot scasoned for the 
salon is not lost also to the public taste; an idea just ignited, 
rushes with electrical speed through all classes, the lowest not even 
excepted. To work upon such a susceptible public, is an alluring 
and even grateful task for an intelligence ambitious of government. 
In other countries, a statesman who has to solicit a favour from the 
public, must actually travel out of his sphere of refined thoughts, 
and make an artificial effort to speak popularly, and shape his thoughts 
and expressions to the limited powers of comprehension of his unedu- 
cated auditors; but in France, he speaks to the public at large, in the 
way and style as he would address the House of Peers, and he may 
be sure not only to be understood, but, his merits even judged by 
them in the true spirit of criticism. 

The French journalism which takes that levelling process for its 
basis, has in its turn contributed to its spreading extent. The 
public, it is true, gains no more intelligence§thereby than is just ne- 
cessary to make it comprehend and act upon the motives and argu- 
ments pronounced by the leaders, but the promulgation and circula- 
tion of that intelligence through society is thereby greatly increased. 
The new republican papers, which in their anger at their unsuccess- 
ful attempts at establishing some Utopian institutions, have vented 
their spleen in no measured terms on the electors, national guard, 
and the ignorant public whom the other papers called the people, 
attacked unwittingly themselves the very foundation of the power 
of journalism: they vilified public intelligence, which they wished to 
monopolize for their own use. It was the very secret of the craft 
of the press, which they divulged. Under the Restoration, when com- 
petition for public precedency was not yet so extensive, the journals 
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went more politically to work; there was an understanding of frec- 
masonry among them in that art of the Roman auguries, to meet 
and look at each other without even smiling at their common secret. 
The July revolution has unbridled the passions even of the journalists, 
who so far forgot themselves in the heat of the moment, as to ridicule 
the crafty tricks of their brothers in the profession, at the expense 
of the press in general. Nor can ,it be denied, that its authority 
would somewhat, have suffered by it, if a greater dose of talent and 
ability had not since been added to the press, to strengthen its de- 
bilitated state.. That colossal power of the French press, was in- 
deed the price for which it — so colossal efforts, to enlist the 
greatest talents in its ranks. The first spirits of the nation write 
for it; the highest talents are as eager to participate in the govern- 
ment of the press as in the administration, A respectable news- 
paper is in itself a power, anda place in its management is a 
more important station in society, than even a post under the Minis- 
try. In England and Germany, it is considered as a sort of un- 
grateful sacrifice in a man of superior talents to condescend to 
write an article for the press; while in Paris, the press is the very 
medium for display and parade of wit and talent, and the writers 
have the satisfaction of being looked upon as members of that 
great moral power, to be read, understood, talked of, and admired 
by the public, and not less esteemed and appreciated by the con- 
temporary writers of the day. On the continent, French journal- 
ism is an article of import, as regular as the French fashions, and 
despite national hatred and differences of views and opinions, the 
French journals are always read with eager admiration for the 
abilities displayed in their pages. 

The German press, as opposed to the splendour of the French, 
presents but a poor sight. Its history, from the very first dawn, is a 
history of pain and suffering. After Germany had made to the world 
a present of the printing art, Italy, or the Church, placed it under 
the guardianship of the censorship, under the pretext of keeping it 
aloof from heresy. Already at the close of the fifteenth ones 
preparations were made for it, and at the beginning of the sixteenth, 
two years before the rise of Luther, appeared already the bull of 
Leo X. against the abuses of the liberty of the press, to use a modern 
phrase. The secular power was not slow in following the example. 
From 1524, all the decrees of the German diet teem with injunctions, 
commands, and recommendations to have a watchful eye on the press, 
and prevent its abuse; although favourable exceptions were now and 
then made by some prince or other, they were after all but exceptions, 
called forth by the party spirit of the times, while the principle of 
restriction remained unabated. What we now call abuses of the press, 
were then termed /ibels,—the simplicity of the age understanding by 
it, ali polemic writings which, as a weapon in the hand of party, 
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must hurt the character and feelings of the other, and which injury 
was deemed wrong, and therefore inadmissible in print except as a 
weapon serving the purposes. of the active power. Long before 
the close of the sixteenth century, long before the establishment of 
a regular newspaper in consecutive numbers, the surveillance of the 
press had been brought toa regular system. The edict of the diet 
of 1570, contains already all the outlines of it, and represents in 
nuce the present German laws against the liberty of the press. Dur- 
ing the thirty years’ war, the martial princes had certainly but little 
leisure to turn their attention to the press; but no sooner was that 
war drawing to its conclusion, than we find already in the treaty of 
peace of Osnabriick*, a provision against the libels. In the year 
1656,the newspaper published at Frankfort by Frederic Weiss, was 
prohibited (in modern cant suppressed ) on account of some unguarded 
expressions in it, but was afterwards re-allowed,on promise not to in- 
dulge any more in immoderate language. During the seven years’ war 
the 1 newspapers of Erlangen (started not long before, in 1754) had the 
unlucky notion of being witty in Germany ; a Prussian general pass- 
ing that place, took satisfaction from the editor for not having shown 
his wit in favour of Prussia, by giving him a good flogging, and taking 
afterwards a formal receipt from him for it, probably to evidence to 
the proper authorities of Prussia, the performance of his patriotic 
duty. The best protection for ‘the poor editors and writers of a 
German newspaper against fines and punishments, consisted in the 
obscurity of their language and expressions admitting a double mean- 
ing. Thus narrowed in its operations, the German press was not 
calculated to satisfy the reading taste of the higher classes, who thus 
patronized more the foreign than their home papers; neither 
were they remiss in Germany to publish towards the end of that 
century, a mass of newspapers in foreign languages, to evade in some 
measure the Argus eyes of censorship. Thus appeared, the “ British 
Mercury” in the north, and the ‘“‘ Mercurio di Vienna” in the south 
of Germany, while papers in the French were published in central 
Germany, Berlin not even excepted. A newspaper in the Greek, 

which appeard at Vienna, was at least not written for Germans, but 
was regularly exported to Greece; even attempts at Latin newspapers 
were frequently made (at Helmstadt, Leipzig and Stuttgart), but 
without success. Perhaps a Hebrew one might have enjoyed per- 
fect liberty! In such a spiritless way were the German newspapers 


* Art. v., xvii. 50.—Utriusque Religionis Magistratus severe et rigorose 
prohibeat, ne quisquam publice privatimve concionando, docendo, disputando, 
scribendo, consulendo, Transacionem Pascaviensem, Pacem Religiosam, vel 
hance imprimis sive Declarationem sive Transactionem uspiam impugnet, 
dubiam faciat, aut assertiones contrarias inde deduceve conetnr. Quidquid 
etiam contrarii hactenus vel editum vel promulgatum, puplicatumne fuerit, 
irritum esto, &c. 
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carried on, that shortly before the Revolution of 1783, a foreigner 
might well have supposed that all the actions of German life consisted 
only in eating, drinking, and sporting. 

When the Syrenean songs of freedom became loud from the_bor- 
ders of France, at the close of the last century, the German spirit 
began to fidget like that of a schoolboy desirous to escape from 
school, but is restrained in the attempt froma fear of the cane. The 
universities and literati of Germany lived in an abstract world of their 
own; the nobility and the little princes had become entirely 
Frenchified, while intelligence had been blunted, and the national 
spirit extinguished. What remained, was so longer a nation but a 
mere public, which, like an unexperienced school-miss, might be al- 
lured to any cause by sheer flattery. Thus it happened that that 
public threw itself into the arms of gallant France. In Germany 
itself, all the vehicles and moral resources by which a public opinion 
might have been set in motion, had previously been paralyzed by the 
government itself, and when at last an edict appeared in Sept. 1794, 
at Wilhelmsbad, relaxing in some measure from} the previous rigor 
of censorship, in behalf of “‘well disposed authors,” it was evident, 
that the potentates intended to bribe intelligence and enlist her ‘in 
their cause; but the revolution of ideas had already far outgrown 
such petty means and machinations. Tostem the encroachment of 
a foreign spirit, the native spirit must be opposed to it; but this 
native spirit had been debilitated, maimed, and crippled for centuries, 
and how could it be restored to health and vigour at once, as it were, 
inno time? The passion for newspaper-reading had grown into a 
necessity ever since the Revolution, and even the German papers in- 
creased in extent and number ever to satisfy that pressing demand 
for news, by echoing those sentiments and news they found ready 
made in the French papers, as the easiest, quickest, and cheapest 
way of meeting that demand. And ever since that period, indeed, 
the French have been—with but a slight interruption—the treasurers 
and bankers for the political ideas and political news of the German 
newspapers, During the revolutionary wars the latter frequently 
copied verbatim the very fate of the battles fought between the bel- 
ligerent German and Frenchiforces, from the French papers, and were 
consequently announced in the very spirit and to the advantage of the 
French, so that the latter had virtually the German papers in their 
services, for which they paid nothing but the indirect licence of al- 
lowing them to play the part of their copying clerks. In the victori- 
ous reign of Napoleon, that voluntary service was converted into a 
forced and feudal : the German press, like the French, was obliged to 
take its cue from the Moniteur. As the English papers were pro- 
hibited on the continent, Napoleon had also as journalist the mono- 
poly of the political press. Irregular attempts at emancipation 
were made by the German spirit, by fits and starts, but which re- 
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mained as isolated in their character, as the military expeditions 
to which they served as preludes. When Austria took the field in 
1809, with the call to freedom, it naturally set in motion also the 
engine of the press, but it proved upon the whole a very awkward 
and clumsy affair, for want of practice on the part of the managers 
in the handling of that engine, and the absence of the habit in the 

ublic to receive its impulses from that quarter. It might notwith- 
standing have become even then very dangerous for the French, if it 
had made its appearance in company with victory on the part of 
Austria, but this essential conditition was wanting. From 1809 to 
1812, the echo of that touched chord, was still perceptible in the 
“Austrian Observer,” which was the only paper in Germany, conducted 
— some spirit and independence. A Prussian states gazette, was 

s yet not in existence; the present one under that title appeared 
for the first time only in 1815. Neither was there—as the 
result afterwards showed—any necessity for a preparatory operation 
and working upon the mind of the German people against the 
foreign yoke of tyranny: When the crisis broke out, the official 
and semi-official organs were quickly overtaken by a more powerful 
spirit. As is usually the case in times of commotions aad convul- 
sions, a mass of pamphlets appeared from the press, which soon 
spread as if upon the wings of storm, throughout Germany, that 
fire of patriotism without which the Russians with all their triumph 
of winter, had never crossed the Elbe. The seed of those printed 
ideas produced a harvest of armed multitudes. The German press 
became then an European power, and the ‘* Rhenish Mercury” was 
called, the fifth allied power. It was at that time that a ruling in- 
telligence had also appeared in Germany at the state’s helm of 
publicity: it was indeed the only period in the whole history of 
German Journalism, in which it entered on the stage of public in- 
fluence with all the pomp and dignity worthy of a great nation.— 
Five years afterwards not a trace was any more seen of it. Indeed, 
hardly had the troops of occupation evacuated France, when the 
French press resumed its former station in Germany, and again filled 
the columns of the German newspapers with copies of her own con- 
coction. It was again the fault of Government. 

The fifth allied power, which had issued its first number on the 
23 January, 1814, published its last on the 19 January, 1816, (being 
suppressed by a cabinet order. ) Three years afterwards the restriction 
became general. A fanatical student having killed a Russian author, 
(who had never been mixed up in a political party) as an enemy of 
the freedom of the German universities, so frightened the allied 
powers against the danger likely to result from the spread of liberal 
principles, that a regular compact was concluded and issued on the 
20 September, 1819, at Carlsbad, against the liberty of the press; a 
compact which still serves as the basis for the regulation of the re- 
lations of the German press. ‘The effect of that restrictive system 
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on German journalism was of a peculiar character. The discussion on 
German affairs disappeared altogether from its pages; the men who best 
understood to. form and represent a national public opinion, retired 
into private life, and the empty columns of the journals were filled 
up with compilations and translations from foreign papers, and more 
especially from the French. The revolutions in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy,and Greece, had soon habituated the reading public in Germany, 
to direct their inquisitive looks abroad, and to borrow their political 
thoughts also from that quarter. In the Greek concerns especially, 
which lasted longer than any of the other passing events of the time, 
the German public followed blindly the notions of the French press, 
and caught an enthusiastic interest in the Russio-Turkish war, by no 
means connected with German interests. The Italian and Spanish 
interests, on which the reading public fed for some time, vanished 
much sooner than the former, and recourse was then had to France. 
The inward life of a nation, who of all other nations on earth has the 
least propensity for cosmopolitism, became in the-hands of German 
journalism, a hobby-horse for a cosmopolitical standard. Every sweep 
and cobbler in Germany’s towns and villages knew who was minister 
in France, and what secret plans ministry was devising; everybody, 
from high to low, were eager to know what was passing in Paris. 
Hence, that great commotion which the July revolution occasioned in 
Germany. In England, though that same revolution could certain! 
not fail to produce a due impression, yet the utmost result of it was 
admiration for its success, and a determination to draw proper advan- 
tages from it. It was different in Germany. Everybody there was 
so well acquainted with all that was passing in Paris for years, and 
took so much interest in the French events, that the victory and the 
consequences were almost identified with their most sanguine ex- 
pectations and wishes at home, 

Neither were the Governments of Germany less astonished to see 
that a censorship of ten years’ standing should have been fraught with 
so little effect, and that a war with France was one of the most un- 
popular events likely to happen in Germany, and that to judge from 
the German papers, the French cause had taken root in the German 
mind, despite the rigor of the censorship. During the period of two 
years, when the French affairs were still in an unsettled state, the 
censorship had relaxed its reins, and almost complete freedom had 
been given to the German press in many parts; but no sooner were 
the former brought to a close, than censorship resumed its tyran- 
nical sway with redoubled energy. It is one of the peculiarities 
of the latter, to loosen the reins in times of commotion, and again to 
tighten them when the danger is past. 

One of these periodical harvests of the prohibitive system, occured 
in the years 1832 and 18383, when more than a dozen German 
journals—about one tenth of the aggregate whole—were cut down 
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by the sickle of the Censorship and entirely suppressed. What 
remained, is the present muster of the German journals, which 
escaped the hand of destruction, by the obscurity of their fame, 
though some of them are old veterans, crippled and maimed in the 
cause of liberty. Ever since that time the spirit of censorship has 
become the same as before 1830: severe from anxiety, and anxious 
from nrarow-mindedness. A partial exception took place at the time 
of the Cologne confusions, when protestantism and cathololicism 
were at loggerheads. The censorship gave them fair play: the 
German press was on the move, debated with the vigour of novelty 
something that concerned Germany herself, and furnished for a 
while the public with something more homely than Paris and its 
movements. "When the business became however too general, and 
the noise too deafening, Government became alarmed at the unac- 
customed clamours, and made a stop to the polemics. 

One must be well acquainted with the past history of German 
journalism, to comprehend its present state. From its history of 
sufferings may be explained its meagerness, so contrasting with the 
elevated spirit of the nation in other spheres. Among a population 
of forty-millions (proper Prussia excepted), not more than 100 
political papers are in existence,* and among these, hardly a dozen 
can lay claim to first-rate talent and general information, while all 
the remaining fill up their columns with mere compilations, ex- 
tracts, and copies from the leading articles of other journals. The 
articles on the arts and sciences in them, are but of a subordinate 
character, while wit and spirit is not even demanded from them. 
Neither are they profuse in the one or the other; the first isnot re- 
quired, and the latter hardly allowed. These journals, though they 
are even worse than the poorest provincial papers in England or 
France, have nevertheless their respective public sitting at their feet. 
There are political journals of compilation in Germany, which 
though not in a condition to work out five original thoughts 1n poli- 
tics, number nevertheless, as many thousand subscribers, yield a 
profit in proportion to the extent of their shallowness, and may 


*As regards the statistics of the newspapers in relation to the population 
of the various countries, Ferrusac in his ‘‘ Bulletin des sciences géographi- 
ques” (xxii. 237) has given the following parallel : 


Spain has one newspaper to every 864,000 inhabitants. 
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fairly be titled, Advertisers ; the advertisements constituting the only 
original subjects in them. There are however a few amongst them 
whose talent, tact, and knowledge of a superior order are displayed 
amidst the very subjects of compilation, and which as they form but 
an exception to the general order, place the more in relievo the de- 
fects of the others. 

The “ Allgemeine Zeitung” alone, has succeeded after many heav 
trials and obstacles, to occupy the first rank in the political world of 
Germany. It is found in all the reading circles of Germany; but 
it needed an interval of nearly half a century full of political expe- 
rience, tact, learning, and knowledge, to bring it to that stage of 
general respect and patronage it now enjoys. It was started in 1798, 
under the title ‘‘ Weltkunde,” at Tiibingen, a place so badly situated 
for communication, that the arrival and departure of the mails in it 
were cofined to only two times a week. It was soon after suppressed, 
but reappeared ingl803, first at Ulm and then at Augsburg, under 
its present title, “Allgemeine Zeitung,” where it remained ever since. 
Its growth was very slow. Twenty years ago, half a quarto sheet 
sufficed for a daily number; in 1829, it could not yet boast of the 
half number of its present subscribers; in 1833, the general news- 
paper slaughter threatened its existence likewise ; it escaped hcwever, 
and the moral necessity of such a paper is now so well established, 
that it serves frequently as an organ for ministerial purposes. Aware 
from the outset of the fact, that any news but German ought chiefly 
to fill the columns of a German political paper, the “‘ dllgemeine 
Zeitung” ennobled her task by historical research, so peculiar to the 
profundity of the German mind. In France, and in some measure 
also in England, the chief object of a newspaper is to make proselytes, 
to win the readers to a certain line of policy, or party spirit. The 
leading article is therefore the principal object of importance in such 
a paper, while all the rest is a mere matter of incidental communi- 
cation for general information. Neither are foreign news, however 
important in themselves, at all noticed, if they do not in some measure 
bear upon home interest. But the German mind is more historically 
disposed: the German wants to read history even in a political paper; 
he wishes to read an history of the present, concocted with all the 
conscientiousness with which an historian collects his sources and au- 
thorities, bribed by no party view, coloured with no prejudice, and 
aiming at nothing but historical truth. The ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung” 
has entered upon that task, and has fulfilled it—as far as it lay in her 
power—with an historical and political tact, with a richness of mind, 
spirit, erudition, and a mine of original communications, from all 
parts of the civilised world. For Western Europe, that paper has 
become a collection of sources for pragmatic history, while for Ger- 
many, it constitutes a chronicle of political facts and necessary out- 
lines of political life. But after all, the “ Allgemeine Zestung” is 
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but a model of an historical newspaper of a cosmo-political more 
than national character. No doubt, it requires energy of mind and 
elevation of spirit, to comprehend passing events in a purely historical 
sense, and to anticipate as it were, in the midst of the streain of the 
present, future and ulterior results; yet there ought to dwell a 
national spirit in a political paper of a country, if it were merely 
to represent it abroad, and operate as such for the national interests 
of the country. And such is the press in France and England with 
all their faults and defects. The journals in these countries 
are certain}y not sublime enough to look down upon all that passes 
around us as a mere matter of history; they are not disinterested 
and modest enough to suppose that they have no right to give their 
opinion on European matters which do not concern them, or rather 
that there are no matters which do not really concern them; far from 
it, they even falsify the spirit of history before it is developed, and 
render themselves frequently ridiculous by thegpignorance of what 
belongs neither to London nor Paris. But theyare, notwithstanding, 
the only papers mostly read on the Continent, andthe only papers by 
which the political opinions of the half of the Continent are formed ; 
proof enough, that there must be something grand even in those very 
defects. The ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung” herself, with all her claims to 
historical superiority, fills daily a considerable part of her columns 
with articles from the English and still more from the French press. 

The other leading papers of Germany are more or less modelled 
after that of the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” with however amore marked 
colouring of politics. The Constitutional school, Republicanism, 
Catholicism, and even a few state systems, had at different times 
created for themselves such organs of publicity, but of no long 
duration. The discussing papers of the two first parties were sup- 
pressed by the state,—the republican, even before it could learn the 
strength of her party. German Catholicism had for some time a 
staunch supporter in the Wiirtzburg Gazette, which changing pro- 
prietors, naturally abandoned the cause it previously advocated. A Ba- 
varian state’s gazette, and the older ones of Wurtemberg and Stutt- 
gart, all ministerial organs against the July Revolution, vanished 
with the pending dangers apprehended from it. The Manheim 
Gazette, a sort of Panthéon for the most opposite views and senti- 
ments of that period, soon lost its existence from want of character. 
The Berlin “ politisches Wochenblait,’ also of the historical school, 
though conducted with but indifferent talent, is still in existence, 
but was frequently nigh breathing its last for its political views, 
which are at variance with the entirely novel line of politics of the 
present government. The few other leading journals still in existence 
belong more or less to the Liberal side, but adapt their tone to cir- 
cumstances. The original articles in them appear under the heads 
of ‘* Correspondents ;” and are frequently written by the editors them- 
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selves in that disguise. No opposition is offered by the eensorship 
to such correspondents, if they confine their speculations, reasonings, 
and arguments to foreign news and concerns; but as regards domes- 
tic news, you may find it anywhere except in the domestic papers, 
and the Berlin citizen e. g., must look in'the Hamburg, Leipzig, Ba- 
varian and Wurtemberg papers for all the passing political movements 
of Berlin itself. The most recent news stirring at Munich he will read 
in a Saxon paper; those of the Rhine provinces in the Augsburg 
Gazette; and those of Posen in a Munich paper. This ruse de 
guerre is termed by the craft, “‘ keeping one’s own nest clean.” There 
are moreover many other fine tricks practised in the very articles 
themselves, to elude the watchful rigour of the censorship. 
Articles are written apparently in defence or attack of a certain 
cause, while the contrary effect is intended. Facis and arguments 
are then brought to light, apparently with a view to refute them, but 
so strong in themselves, and so feebly attacked, that the contrary effect 
is sure to be produced on the mind of the reader in reading them; 


an effect the editor just aimed at. To all this one must have the 


proper clue, or he will never understand, when he reads a German 
paper, what was really meant by such articles, and why not more 
spirit and information were used by the spirited editor in advocating 
or attacking a certain view or line of policy. .This mysterious and 
crafty proceeding of the German press, is the main eause that the 
foreign papers hardly find in it anything worth extracting, either in 
fact or argument. 

The theory of censorship has been assailed in all its points. It 
was reproached with lack of justice, morality, and policy; it has 
been ridiculed as village policy and narrow mindedness. Neverthe- 
less, much might be argued in favour of a restrictive system, based 
on principles of moderation and rectitude, and introduced with 
the sole view and to the sole end of checking flagrant abuses and 
libellous infamies. But the curse of the German censorship, is its 
anti-nationality. For twenty years it has done its best, to deprive 
Germany of German thoughts, leaving behind but an echo of the 
French way of thinking ; for twenty years it was endeavouring to 
transform the German press into a ruminating one, and with it into a 
propaganda of the French press; for twenty years, it has been 
transgressing against the national spirit, forced the papars to write 
as if Germany was a French colony or province, and the writers for 
them French creatures, and all thisin the name and to the advantage 
of the state!! The official state papers, wherever they do exist, 
give them the example for sucha proceeding. The public life of the 
French and English, the parliamentary debates of these two coun- 
tries, the domestic talk of these two capitals, serve to fill up the 
greatest part of the columns of such papers, while the home 
concerns of Germany barely occupy a few lines. -There is no 
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parallel to that phenomenon in the annals of nations. An intellec- 
tual bondage, renouncing all self-emotions and impulses, busying 
itself exclusively with foreign thoughts and foreign interests from 
morning to night every day in the year, is indeed without parallel 
in history ! 

The aristocracy of German literature, arts, and sciences, so pre- 
eminently celebrated and esteemed throughout Europe, stands in no 
connection whatever with the German political press. It was that 
aristocratic public that conspired against Napoleon, without his 
being aware of it, and when the hour of danger arrived, the oppo- 
sition sprung up from that quarter suddenly, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, armed cap-a-pie. That aristocratic opposition had 
neither newspapers nor bulletins in her service and did not seem 
even to look out for adherents; public opinion appeared to have 
neither officers nor men, and yet all the materiel of a determined 
war was in readiness when the moment for battle arrived, as if by 
the spell of magic. The secret lies in the fact, that the /¢¢terary, and 
not the political, or newspaper world, constitutes in Germany the 
nation, the former standing quite aloof from the masses, scarcely 
ever coming in contact with them. Should it once come to pass 
(as in 1813) that the literary world should also form the political 
public in Germany, we may then with safety predict a new era in 
journalism throughout Europe, and politicians will have many 
a discovery to learn from the land so rich in genius, learning, 
industry, and the culture of the arts and sciences, and, in short, in 
all species of intellectual research, where the German mind is not 
shackled by States’ interference, and is left to pursue its own free 
course. 

Italy, Spain, and Portugal present little worthy of notice as re- 
spects the newspaper press. Of the Italian journals, the Gazette 
di Fireaze, the Gazetia di Milano, and the Diario di Roma are the 
only ones which are read in foreign countries. The Giornale <Ar- 
cadico di Roma embraces literature, the fine arts, and miscella- 
neous subjects, while the Eco di Milano is the medium of literary 
intercourse between Italy and other countries. 

The English newspaper press is wrongly supposed to date from 
1588, under the title of the “English Mercury.” But that paper 
could hardly be termed a newspaper, since it had been called forth 
only by the exigency of the time, during the appearance of the 
Spanish Armada, when the general excitement was so great that 
government found it expedient to start for the moment-a sort of 
bulletin under that title, to inform the public of the passing oc- 
currences, but which ceased with the Armada. A regular news- 
paper could not indeed be published before 1635, since previous to 
that date no post conveyances were in existence in this country. 
But we admit the curious fact, that the spirit and tone of that 
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** Mercury ” are so little different from our present, that in reading 
some articles in it we might hardly ascertain their ancient date 
from their style and character. A few numbers are still preserved 
in the British Museum from that period; from which we extract 
an article (No. 50, 23rd July, 1588) in assertion to that fact :— 

‘‘ Yesterday the Scotch Ambassador, being introduced to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, had a private audience of his Majesty, to 
whom he delivered a letter from the King his master, containing 
the most cordial assurances of his resolution to adhere to his 
Majesty’s interests, and to those of the Protestant religion.” And 
it may not here be improper to take notice of a wise and spiritual 
saying of this young prince (he was twenty-two) to the Queen’s 
minister at his court, viz. “ that all the favour he did expect from 
Spaniards was the courtesy of Polypheme to Ulysses, to be the 
last devoured.’’* 

From 1588 to 1622 there is a blank in the history of English 
journalism, when at the latter a weekly journal was started, under 
the title, “‘ The Certain News of the Present Week.” The public 
eagerness for newspapers had, however, about that time become so 
strong, that in the short interval between Charles the Second’s re- 
storation and the Revolution of 1688, about seventy newspapers 
had been started with more or less success. Within four years 
after the Revolution forty more appeared. In the year 1709, 
London alone counted 18 weekly papers, and fifteen years after- 
wards, 3 daily, 10 every other day, and 6 weexly journals. From 
the midst of the 18th century, when the publicity of the parlia- 
mentary debates became decisive, the increase of journalism pro- 
ceeded in such a progression as to double their circulation in less 
than 40 years The yearly circulation was as follows :— 


1753. «Sw 0,411,757 | 1791... 14,794,135 
1760 . . . 9,464,790 | 1792 . . . 15.005,760 
1790 . . . 14,035,639 11794 . . . 17,600,413 


In 1663, “ the Intelligencer’’ was started by Roger |’Estrange ; 
the prospectust prefixed to the first number (Ist August) of this 
paper, far from the modern refinements of the present day, sets 
out by treating his readers with perfect contempt, with a gross 
insult on the public taste, and by restrictions on the liberty of 
the press, savouring more of continental despotism than British 
republicanism 


‘“‘ His sacred Majesty,” says the important patentee, ‘“ having 


* In a pamphlet, entitled “‘ A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq. By 
Thomas Watts, London, 1839,” the genuineness of those numbers are 
questioned with a great show of argument. 

+ Nichol’s ‘‘ Literary Advocate,” vol. iv. 
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been lately graciously pleased to grant and commit the privilege 
of publishing all intelligence, together with survey and inspection 
of the press, to one and the same person ; it may be good disere+ 
tion, I suppose, for the person so intrusted to begin (as his‘first 
step towards the work) with some considerations and advertise 
ments, by way of preamble and introduction to the future order 
and settlement of the whole affair. First, as to the point of printed 
intelligence. I do declare myself (as I hope I may, in a matter 
left so absolutely indifferent, whether any or none), that,‘supposing 
the press in order, the people in their right wits, and news or nbd 
news to be the question, a public mercury should never have my 
vote ; because I[ think it makes the multitude too familiar with the 
actions and counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical and cen- 
sorious, and gives them not only an itch but a kind of colourable 
right and licence to be meddling with the government. All which 
(supposing as before supposed) does not yet hinder, but that in this 
juncture a paper of that quality may be both safe and expedient ; 

truly, if I should say necessary, perhaps the case would bear it; 

particularly there is not anything which at this instant more im- 
perts his Majesty’s service and the public, than to reduce the 
vulgar from their former mistakes and delusions, and to preserve 
them from the like for the time to come ; to both which purposes the 
prudent management of a gazette may contribute in a very high 
degree ; for besides that it is everybody’s money, and, in truth, a 
good part of most men’s study and business, it is none of the worst 
ways of address to the genius and humour of the common people, 
whose affections are much more capable of being turned and 
wrought upon by convenient hints and touches, in the shape and 
air of a pamphlet, than by the strongest reasons and best notions 
imaginable, under any other and more sober form whatever. To 
which advantages of being popular and grateful must be added as 
none of the least, that it is likewise reasonable and worth the while 
were there no other use of it than only to detect and disappoint the 
malice of those scandalous and false reports which are daily con- 
trived and bruited against the government. So that, upon the 
main, I perceive the thing requisite, and (for ought I can see yet) 
once a week may do the business, for I intend to utter my news by 
weight and not by measure. Yet if I shall find, when my hand is 
in, and after the planting and securing of my correspondents, that 
the matter will fairly furnish more, without either uncertainty, re- 
petition, or impertinence, I shall keep myself. free to double at 
pleasure. One book a week may be expected, however, to be 
published every Thursday, and finished upon the Tuesday night, 
leaving Wednesday entire for the printing it off. The way as to 
the vent, that has been found most beneficial to the master of the 
book, has been to cry and expose it about the streets by mercuries 
and hawkers; but whether that may-be so advisable in some 
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other respects may be a question, for, under countenance of that 
e nployment, is carried on the private trade of treasonous and se- 
ditious libels ; nor effectually has anything considerable been dis- 
persed against either state or church without the aid and privity 
of this sort of people. Wherefore, without ample assurance and 
security against this inconvenience, I shall adventure to steer 
another course. 

‘* A word now to the second branch of my care and duty, that 
is the survey and inspection of the press. I find it, in general, 
with the printers as with their neighbours, there are too many of 
the trade to live one by another ; but more particularly I find them 
clogged with three sorts of people,—foreigners, persons not free 
of the trade, and separatists ; which I offer, to the end that, when 
it shall be thought fit to retrench the number, the reformation may 
begin there. In the meantime, to prevent mischief (as far as in 
me lies) and for their encouragement that shall discover it, take 
their advertisements of encouragement to the discovery of unlawful 
printing:—1. If any person can give notice and make proof of any 
printing press, erected and being in any private place, hole, or 
corner, contrary to the tenor of the late act of parliament, for 
the regulating of printing and printing presses, let him repair with 
such notice, and make proof thereof to the surveyor of the press, at 
his office at the Gun, Ivy-lane, and he shall have forty shillings 
for his pains, with what assurance of secrecy himself shall desire. 
2. If any such person as aforesaid shall discover to the said sur- 
veyor any seditious or unlawful book to be upon such a private 
press in printing, and withal give his aid to the seizing of the 
copies and the offenders, his reward shall be five pounds. 3. For 
the discovery and proof of anything printing without authority or 
licence, although in any public house, ten shillings. 4. For the 
discovery and proof of any seditious or unlawful book to be sold or 
dispersed by any of the mercuries or hawkers, the informer shall 
have five shillings.”’ It is but justice to add, that these papers 
contained more information, more entertainment, and more adver- 
tisements of importance than any succeeding paper whatever, pre- 
vious to the golden age of letters, which may be said to have 
commenced in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one of the pumbers of the * British Mercury,” of 1712, there 
is an introductory history of newspapers, some extracts of which 
will show the character of the press of the period. ‘It does not 
appear,” it says, ‘‘ that this method of spreading of news in print 
was much in use before the reign of King Charles I., and even 
then it had its beginning with those calamities which involved the 
whole nation, and no doubt contributed much towards them. The 
Rebellion then set all the presses at liberty, and the two contending 
parties attacked one another as fiercely in paper as they did in the 
field. Mercurius Politicas, Mercurius Aulicus, Intellis gences, and 
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many more under several denominations, flew about in the cities 
and towns as the bullets did in the open country. The Restora ion, 
bringing back the blessing of peace, for a time put a period to that 
distemper, suppressing that furious run for news and slander. 

The famous Muddiman was then the only newsmonger, supplying 
the nation with some intelligence as to public affairs. by written 
letters. This furnished him with a plentiful maintenance, and 
satisfied the then less anxious people, nothing of that nature being 
yet in print, except, I think, for some time a single paper by the 
name of Intelligence.” In the year 1655, the London Gaz eite, 
published by authority, first appeared in the w orld, and continued 
the only paper of that sort till about 1677 or 1678 ; the old ferment 
beginning to work up again in the nation; those who desired to 
increase it again revived the dormant practice of alarming the 
multitude by “the help of the press, wherein they were not disap- 
pointed of their expected success. King Charles II. having in 
some measure allayed those storms, a suitable stop was put to that 
exorbitant liberty of printing. 

‘The Gazette again became the most regarded, and, as I take it, 
the only news in vogue, and so held on during the remaining part 
of that prince’s reign, and the beginning of his successor’s. Some 
time before the Revolution the press was again set to work, and 
such a furious itch of novelty has never since been the epidemical 
distemper, that it has proved fatal to many families ; the meanest 
of shopkeepers and handicrafts spending whole days in coffee- 
houses to hear news and talk politics, whilst their wives and 
children wanted bread at home, and their business being neglected, 
they were themselves at length thrust into gaols, or forced to take 
sanctuary inthe army. Hence sprung that inundation of postmen, 
postboys, evening posts, supplements, daily courants, protestant 
postboys, amounting to 21 every week, besides many more which 
have not survived to this time, and besides the Gazette, which has 
the sanction of public authority ; and this Mercury only intended 
for and delivered to those persons whose goods or houses are in- 
sured by the Sun Fire Office: yet has not all this variety been 
sufficient to satiate the immoderate appetite of intelligence, without 
ransacking France, Holland, and Flanders, whence the foreign 
mails duly furnish us with the gazettes or courants of Paris, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hague, Rotterdam, Leyden, and 
some others not so common, besides the French and Holland “ Ga- 
zette ala Main. . as 

The laws of England have never violated the dignity of freedom 
of the press. ‘There is no law to prevent the printing of any 
book in England, only a decree in the Star Chamber,” said the 
learned Selden.* Proclamations were occasionally issued against 


* Sir Thomas Crew’s Collection of the Proceedings of the Parliament, 
1628, p. 71. 
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authors and books, and foreign works were at times prohibited. 
The freedom of the press was rather circumvented than openly 
attacked in the reign of Elizabeth, who dreaded the Roman 
Catholics, who were at once disputing her right to the throne 
and the religion of the State. Foreign publications, or books 
from any part beyond the seas, were therefore prohibited... The 
press, however, was not free under the reign of a sovereign, 
whose high-toned feelings, and the exigencies of the times, ren- 
dered as despotic in deeds as the pacific James was in words. 
Although the press had then no restrictions, an author was always 
at the mercy of the government. Elizabeth, too, had a keen 
scent after what she called treason, which she allowed to take in a 
large compass. She condemned one author (with his publisher) to 
have the hand cut off which wrote his book, and she hanged another. 
It was Sir Francis Bacon, or his father,* who once pleasantly turned 
aside the keen edge of her regal vindictiveness ; for when Elizabeth 
was enquiring whether an author, whose book she had given him to 
examine, was not guilty of treason; he replied: ‘‘ Not of treason, 
Madam, but of robbery, if you please, for he has taken all that is 
worth noticing in him from Tacitus and Sallust.”’ With the fear 
of Elizabeth before his eyes, Holinshed castrated the volumes of his 
history. When Giles Fletcher, after his Russian embassy, con- 
gratulated himself with having escaped with his head, and on his 
return wrote a book, called ‘‘ The Russian Commonwealth,’ de- 
scribing its tyranny, Elizabeth forbade the publishing of the work. 
It is curious to contrast this fact with another better known under 
the reign of William III. ; then the press had obtained its perfect 
freedom, and even the shadow of the sovereign could not pass 
between an author and his work. When the Danish Ambassador 
complained to the king of the freedom which Lord Molesworth had 
exercised on his master’s government in his account of Denmark ; 
and hinted that, if a Dane had done the same with the Kingof 
England, he would on complaint have taken the author’s head off: 
—‘*¢ That I cannot do,” replied the sovereign of a free people ; ‘ but, 
if you please, I will tell him what you say, and he shall put it into 
the next edition of his book.”” What an immense interval between 
the feelings of Elizabeth and William, with hardly a century be- 
twixt them ! 

In the reign of Queen Anne there was but one daily paper, the 
others were weekly. Some attempted to introduce literary subjects 
and other topics of a more general character. Sir Richard Steele 
formed the plan of the Tatler. He designed it to embrace the three 
provinces, of manners and morals, of literature, and of politics. 
The public were to be conducted insensibly into so different a track 
from that to which they had been hitherto accustomed. Hence 


* Curiosities of Literature, vol. iii. 
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politics were admitted into his paper. But it remained for the 
chaste genius of Addison, to banish this painful topic from his 
elegant pages. The writer in polite letters felt himself degraded 
by sinking into the diurnal narrator of political events, which so 
frequently originate in numerous and party fiction. From this time 
newspapers and periodical literature became distinct works, until a 
recent period when attempts are again made to revive this umion ; 
it is a retrograde step for the independent dignity of literature !— 
The first single pamphlet that made a stir in London was entitled, 
“Simon Fish’s Supplication of Beggars,” 1524. It was written by 
an attorney of Gray’s Inn while in Germany, whither he was 
obliged to fly for having acted a part ina play (which is nowhere 
named) that incensed Cardinal Wolsey, and caused an inquiry after 
him. By interest with the Lady Ann Bullen he caused it to be 
put into the King’s hand, which pleased him much, but was 
severely censured by Sir Thomas More, in his answer called © 
“The Supplication of Souls.”” Fox and Barnet both speak of this 
circumstance, and hint that it very easily widened the breach 
opening between the Catholics and Protestants, and should be 
placed in the front of English prohibited books. King James I. in 
1611, published a royal pamphlet, which he thought so much above 
human patronage, that he dedicated it to Jesus Christ. It isa 
controversial piece written against Conrad Vorstius. Montaigne 
observes in his “ Defense de Seneque and de Plutarque,” that 
nothing could excel the ingenuity and spirit contained in the nu- 
merous tracts published at the era of the Reformation, the names 
and titles of which are now mostly forgotten. 

The civil wars of Charles I. and the parliament party produced 
an immense quantity of these paper lanthorns, as a wit of that time 
called them, which, while they illuminated the multitude, did not 
always escape the flames themselves. King George III. presented 
to the British Museum a most valuable collection of 30,000 tracts, 
bound in 2,000 volumes ; hundred, chiefly on the King’s side, were 
printed but never published. The whole was intended for the use 
of Charles I., carried about England as the parliament arm 
marched, kept in the collector’s warehouses disguised as tables 
covered with canvas, and lodged last at Oxford under the care of 
Dr. Barlow till he was made Bishop of Lincoln. They were offered 
to the library at Oxford, and at length bought for Charles II. by 
his stationer, Samuel Mearne, whose widow was afterwards obliged 
to dispose of them by leave of the said King in 1684; but it is 
believed they continued unsold till King George III. bought them 
of Mearne’s representatives.* In a printed paper it is said the 
collector refused £4,000 for them. 


* Mr. Henry Litton, Druggist on Ludgate-hill, in whose possession they 
were in 1745, was nearly related to the original collector. British Topo- 
graphy, vol. i. p. 669. 
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Pamphlets have been the terror of oppression. Thus Phillip the 
Second’s wicked employment, treacherous desertion, and barbarous 
persecution of his secretary, Antonio Perez, upbraids him out of 
that author’s Lidrillo throughout Europe to thisday. Mary Queen 
of Scots has not yet got clear of “‘ Buchanan’s Detection.” Robert 
Earl of Leicester cannot shake off ‘“‘ Father Parson’s Green Coat ;” 
and George Duke of Buckingham will not speedily outstrip “ Dr. 
Eglesham’s Forerunner of Revenge.” Nor was Oliver Cromwell 
far from killing himself at the pamphlet which argued it to be no 
murder (by Will. Allen, alias col. Titus, 1657.) 

In this manner did some take the liberty of calling personages to 
account for their misdeeds even whilst they were living. And with 
regard to the most memorable usurper last mentioned, thus was a 
celebrated writer, for immortalizing his name after his death: 
‘* When we fix any infamy on deceased persons, it should not be 
done out of any hatred to the dead, but ont of love and charity to 
the living ; that the causes which only remain in men’s thoughts, 
and dare not come forth against tyrants (because they are tyrants) 
while they are so, may at last be forever settled and engraven upon 
their memory, to deter all others from the like wickednes:; which 
else in the time of their foolish prosperity, the flattery of their own 
hearts and of other men’s tongues would not suffer them to per- 
ceive. The mischief of tyranny is too great, even in the shortest 
time that it can continue, it is endless and insupportable, if the ex- 
ample be to reign too. If it were possible to cut tyrants out of all 
history, and to extinguish their very names, I am of opinion that 
it ought to be done ; but since they have left behind them too deep 
wounds to be ever closed up without a scar, at least let us set such 
a mark upon their memory, that men of the same wicked inclina- 
tions may be no less affrighted with their lasting ignominy, than 
inticed by their momentary glories.’’* 

How little soever these sentiments may be thought to need any 
corroboration, the following reply of the excellent Queen Mary 
ought not here to be omitted. When some of her courtiers would 
have incensed her against Monsieur Jurieu, who, in his answer to 
Father Maimburgh, that he might the better justify the Reformation 
in Scotland, made a very black representation of their Queen Mary. 
‘‘Ts it not a shame,” said one of the company, “ that this man, 
without any consideration for your royal person, should dare to 
throw such infamous calumnies upon a queen, from whom your 
royal highness is descended ?”’ ‘ Not at all,” replied this ingenu- 
ous Princess ; “ for it is not enough, that by fulsome praises kings 
be lulled asleep all their lives, but must flattery accompany them 
to their graves! How shall, then, princes fear the judgement of 
posterity, if historians were not to speak of them after their death ?’’f 


* Cowley’s Vision concerning his late pretended Highness, Cromwell the 
Wicked, etr. 1661, pp. 20, 21. + Cox’s History of Ireland. 
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Art. I].—The Barons’ War, including the Battles of Lewes and 
Evesham. By Wittiam Henry Braavuw, Esq., M. A. Lon- 
don. Nichols and Son. 


THE two great events in the constitutional History of England 
during the thirteenth century, are the.donation of the Great Charter 
and the first appearance of the representatives of towns in the legis- 
lative assembly of the nation. The Charter, besides containing 
ample provisions for mitigating the feudal burthens, and rendering 
the sums due on various occasions by the feudal tenures certain 
instead of variable in their amount, and thus carefully providing in 
the first place for the interests of the Barons who took up arms to 
extort it from the King, contains also clauses for the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, and establishes by statute the privileges of 
the commonalty, which had previously been chiefly dependent upon 
custom. These latter portions of the Charter are generally instanced 
as proofs of the disinterested attachment of the Barons to their 
country, and are undoubtedly referrible ina great measure to that 
principle ; but they may be considered as chiefly due to the impor- 
tance which the people generally, and the inhabitants of towns, had at 
this period attained. In favour of the powerless villains no such 
provisions were made; the only article in favour of that body, the 
most numerous in the kingdom, was that no villain should ever, by a 
fine, be deprived of his carts, ploughs, and implements of husbandry. 
But the prosperity of towns had been gradually increasing, and they 
were capable of rendering valuable assistance, in a pecuniary way at 
least, to the barons in their contest with the crown. The balance of 
power between the monarch and the nobles, was more equal in Eng- 
land than upon the continent, especially in France and Germany, 
where the preponderance was greatly in favour of the latter; and in 
these countries we accordingly find the rising power of the towns 
fostered by the monarchs, in order to enable them to counteract the 
effects of the superior power of the aristocracy. The feudal system 
was essentially aristocratic, and the great fiefs into which the empire 
of Charlemagne was divided, together with the royal privileges 
attached to them, rendered the great feudatories almost independent 
of their sovereign. But the case was different in England: the fiefs 
were much smaller, and the numerous manors which composed the 
barony of a great follower of William the Conqueror, were pru- 
dently scattered in various parts of the kingdom. Besides, some of 
the most important privileges of the feudal lords were wanting in 
England ; the nght of coining money seems not to have been allowed, 
and the powers of territorial jurisdiction were much circumscribed. 
The leading principle of feuds, that an oath of fealty was due from 
the vassal to the lord of whom he immediately held his land, and to 
no other, did not prevail in England. “ William I. received at 
OF 
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Salisbury in 1085, the fealty of all landholders in England, both 
those who held in chief and their tenants, thus breaking in upon the 
feudal compact in its most essential attribute, the exclusive depend- 
ence of a vassal upon his lord.”* 

The inhabitants of towns originally held their property only by suf- 
ferance, the lord in whose demesne the town lay being the sa pro- 
prietor of the lands and tenements. It might naturally be expected, 
and is found to be the fact by experience, that the labour of freemen 
possessing property is of more value than that of slaves possessing 
none ; the end of the latter, having no interest in the produce of 
their labour, being very naturally todo as little work as possible. 
This principle, combined with other causes, may have led to the first 
2 aaa of property by the burgesses of towns, though they were 
still subject to arbitrary tallages at the discretion of their lords. 
But a further extension of the principle would lead the lords to re- 
ceive fixed sums in lieu of arbitrary tallages, it being hardly to be 
expected that men would take very great pains to accumulate pro- 
perty, their possession of which would still be very uncertain: we 
accordingly find the tributes of the burgesses commuted into a per- 

etual rent from the whole borough. The town was then said to be 
et in fee-farm to the burgesses and their successors for ever. ;The 
property of the lord in the town was now gone, the inheritance of 
the annual rent alone remaining to him, with a power of distraining 
for it, if unpaid. Avcharter of incorporation, with the right of 
choosing their own magistrates, was the concluding step towards 
establishing the freedom and importance of towns: the city of Lon- 
don received a charter from Henry I., by which the right of choosing 
their own sheriff and justice, to the exclusion of every foreign juris- 
diction, was confirmed to the citizens; and by another charter, in the 
ninth year of the reign of King John, they received the privilege 
of electing a mayor out of their own body. The other great towns 
in the kingdom were similarly enfranchised in the century preceding 
the grant of the Great Charter, at which time their influence and power 
would evidently be of great importance to the barons in their contest 


with the crown. The feudal lords would undoubtedly be glad to attach 
them to their party by confirming their privileges, and giving them 
additional powers which they might employ in their own schemes for 
reducing the prerogative of the monarch. 

The first years of the reign of Henry III. were passed in civil com- 
motions; an almost universal anarchy seems to have pervaded the 
kingdom. ‘The licentious and powerful barons, who had once 
broken the reins of subjection to their prince, and had obtained, by 
violence, an enlargement of their independence, could ill be restrained 
by laws under a minority ; and the people, no less than the king, 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages. 
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suffered from their outrages and disorders. They retained by force 
the royal castles, which they had seized during the past convulsions, 
or which had been committed to their custody by the Protector: 
they usurped the king’s demesnes: they oppressed their vassals : 
they infested their venkat neighbours: they invited all disorderly 
people to enter in their retinue, and to live upon their lands: and 
they gave them protection in all their robberies and extortions.”* 
After the death of the Earl of Pembroke, the kingdom was chiefly 
governed by Hubert de Burgh, who held the office of justiciary, the 
post of highest trust and of the greatest power in the kingdom, and 
upon his fall in 1231 the government fell into the hands of Peter des 
Roches, bishop of Winchester, a Poiectevin by birth. He had been 
associated with Hubert de Burgh in the management of the national 
affairs, but had not been able to attain the influence which the latter 
possessed before his fall. After that event, however, his authority 
was paramount, and the king, at his suggestion, introduced a crowd 


of foreigners into the kingdom, the one of the greatest grievances 
in this reign. 


De Roches encouraged the King in such a distrust of his own nobles, that 
all the English were dismissed in 1233, and their offices and the command 
of the royal castles committed to foreigners, 200 of whom came over on the 
invitation. The King was in vain warned that, to avoid the shipwreck of 
his kingdom, he must shun stones and rocks, in allusion to the names of 
Pierre de Roches ; his preference for foreigners unhappily continued to pre- 
vail long after the disgrace and death of the first suggester. 

Among the aliens thus promoted was the well-known legate Pandulf, 
who, on his return to Rome, after his memorable scenes with King John, 
had taken priest’s orders and was raised to the Bishopric of Norwich. 
This advancement of a man, who had for three days ostentatiously withheld 
the crown from the King of England, must have been peculiarly distasteful 
to loyal feeling. After being employed confidentially in the King’s service, 
and procuring from Rome the unusual grant of the first fruits of his Dio- 


cese for himself and his successors in the see, he died, greatly enriched, in 
Dec. 1226. 


An unsuccessful rising of the barons in consequence of the en- 
couragement of foreigners, led to a confiscation of the estates of the 
most obnoxious, which were bestowed on the Poictevins. Another 
influx of foreigners was caused by the king’s marriage with Eleanor of 
Provence; and his half-brothers, the sons of the Count de la Marche, 
arrived afterwards to share in the spoils of the English. Boniface, 
the brother of Peter of Savoy, an uncle of the queen, was raised to 
the dignity of Archhishop of Canterbury, in which exalted station 
he by no means appears to have behaved in a manner suitable to 
the highest dignitary of the church :— 


* Hume. 
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Boniface was enthroned, with great pomp, in 1249, in presence of the 
Royal family, and afterwards freely mingled in the intrigues and wars of the 
continent, together with his brother Philip, Archbishop of Lyon, neglecting 
his see, and draining off its revenues for 13 years. The well-known anecdote 
of his visitation at the convent of St. Bartholomew may illustrate his views 
of episcopal duty, though somewhat startling to modern clergy, accustomed 
to the serene tranquillity of such an occasion. Though he was met with 
every mark of respect, and led in procession, with ringing of bells, to the 
choir, yet his authority being there questioned, the Archbishop so far forgot 
himself as to assault the aged sub-prior with his fist, beating his breast and 
grey head, and crying out with horrid oaths, ‘This, this is the way to 
attack English traitors,’ while the example was naturally followed by the 
attendants, who attacked the canons in the same manner. It is even said 
that in this disgraceful affair, the prelate’s robes becoming discomposed be- 
trayed armour beneath. The beaten party presented themselves in their 
bruised and bleeding state to the Bishop of London, who at once forwarded 
them to the King, but at the palace door they waited in vain for an audience, 
and were obliged without any redress to betake themselves, with prayers 
for vengeance, to their patron Saint, who having according to the legend, 
been flayed alive, must be considered a good judge in matters of torture. 
The good citizens of London losing all patience at such a scene, rang the 
tocsin, and fairly hunted the Archbishop back to Lambeth. Such conduct 


justifies our applying tothis Prelate the bold address of a satirical song, com- 
posed about this time :— 


* Tu qui tenis hunc tenorem, 
Frustra dicis te pastorem, 
Nec te regis ut rectorem 
Rerum mersus in ardorem! 

Heec est alia 

Sanguisugee filia 

Quam venalis curia 
Duxit in uxorem.”’ 


Thou, with that greedy haughty face, 
No shepherd thou, but hireling base ! 

In all the world’s intrigues plunged deep, 
In vain your forfeit rank you keep. 
Spawn of the horseleech, whom well fed 
The grasping Court may fitly wed. 


The foreign nobles, coming from a country in which the power of 
the aristocracy was much greater than in England, and where scarcely 
any bounds were set to their oppressions, were by no means inclined 
to respect the laws by which the English were protected, or indeed 
to obey any laws at all. They always asserted their superiority over 
the barons, alleging the circumscribed authority of the latter as a 
sufficient reason for regarding them as inferiors; and all classes in 


the kingdom were eventually aroused to unite their efforts for the 
expulsion of foreigners. 
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Among all the oppressions that vexed the subjects in this reign, none 
galled their pride or irritated their feelings more than this ostentatious pre- 
ference of foreigners at court. To enrich them, the choicest gifts of the 
royal prerogative were willingly lavished ; the most lucrative wardships of 
the young nobles, implying the enjoyment of their estates, the direction of .- 
their education, and the disposal of their marriages, fell into the ready hands 
of these insolent favourites. ‘‘We have nothing to do with your English 
laws or customs,” was their bold reply to all complaints, after acts of vio- 
lence or plunder ; and their impunity induced even some of the English to 
imitate them : “‘ there are so many tyrants already in England (they argued), 
that we too may as well set up for such.” 

The jealousy of foreigners thus became, by force of circumstances, the 
bond of union between the Normans and Saxons, once so hostile to each 
other; but the one party was now anxious to retain what they had, and the 
other dreaded the fresh swarms of oppressors. High and low were there- 
fore eager to exclude these aliens, and it is not surprising that Queen 
Eleanor herself, by whom they had been introduced, should partake largely 
of their unpopularity. It was, indeed, to her own foreign steward, William 
de Tarento, ‘‘ who fastened on plunder as a leech does on blood,” that she 
transferred the important wardship of William de Cantilupe and the Earl 
of Salisbury, which had been granted to her. This man, a Cistercian monk, 
had earned her gratitude by raising money for heron the pledge of monastic 
lands. 


But the grievances which the nation suffered from the avarice and 
oppression of foreigners, were fully equalled, if not surpassed, by 
those which the Pope inflicted upon it by virtue of the supremacy 
which he had been acknowledged to possess, by the homage which 
John had rendered him for his dominions; the illegality of which 
homage is rightly said by Mr. Blaauw to be still more apparent than 
its baseness. The papal power had been progressing on the conti- 
nent with rapid strides, during the century which elapsed between 
the termination of the dispute concerning investitures by Calixtus 
II. and the grant of the Great Charter. That dispute had been ter- 
minated as well with the Emperor as with our Henry I., by a com- 
promise which seemed to leave the contending parties on a nearly 
equal footing ; but the Popes had gained great authority by the es- 
tablishment of the independence of the Italian cities against Frederick 
Barbarossa, which was increased by the growing insubordination of 
the nobles of Germany; and at the period of which we are now 
treating, the papal power was engaged in the long struggle with 
Frederic II., which terminated in the utter ruin of the House of 
Swabia and the anarchy of the interregnum. Devotionin the weak 
mind of Henry III. would readily degenerate, in an age like the 
thirteenth century, into superstition ; and the nation, under his gui- 
dance, would be little likely to withstand the power of the Popes, 
then at its highest pitch, and exercised by what would appear a 
plausible title, to the minds of many of that time. 
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Besides the grievance of these Court favourites, Rome, during all this 
reign, turned to profit King John’s illegal homage. He has been often 
blamed for his baseness in surrendering the crown to the Pope, but the 
illegality of such a transfer is still more apparent. No sovereign, even at 
that time, could acquire a personal right to subject his own nation to a 
foreign power, and it is remarkable that the French nobles, in 1216, as if 
alarmed at the precedent, unanimously protested in Council against such a 
doctrine. John’s homage was void from want of consent of the party inte- 
rested, although there were, indeed, some Bishops and nobles (among whom 
we regret to find the Earls of Pembroke, Warren; and Arundel) who sanc- 
tioned this degradation with their formal assent. Ata later period, in 1310, 
the Barons of England boldly protested to Pope Boniface VIII., that they 
would not relinquish the independence of their country, even if the King 
were willing to do so. 

It may be satisfactory to know that the record of national disgrace, “‘ that 
detestable charter of England’s tribute,’ did not long survive its abject 
author, the document having been destroyed in an accidental fire in the 
Pope’s palace, at Lyons, in 1245. 

The Pope, however, naturally would not forego the advantages which the 
acknowledgment of his supremacy seemed to give him, and long lists of 
Italian priests were sent with peremptory claims upon the first vacant bene- 
fices in England, setting aside all previous rights of patronage. A calcula- 
tion of the value of the benefices held by aliens, in 1252, which amounted 
to more than 70,000 marcs (£46,666 13s, 4d.) a year, was forwarded 
to Rome by Grethead, the excellent Bishop of Lincoln. The Pope, who 
did not relish such arithmetic, asked, ‘‘ Who is this ridiculous old madman?” 
and took no notice of the letter, although informed, by a Spanish Cardinal 
near him, of Grethead’s superior scholarship and piety. The parishes thus 
in the hands of non-residents, enjoyed neither the offices nor comforts of 
religion, 


The sum of 70,000 marks, in real value would amount to about 
£1,120,000 of our present money, and considerably exceeded the royal 
revenues at that period. A further demand for money was made by 
the Pope for the expenses of the Sicilian war,which Henry had been 
induced to engage in by the promise of the Crown to his second son 
Edmund; but the parliament refused to grant the king a supply for 
that purpose, and the requisite sum was exacted from the clergy. 
Further demands were afterwards made for the same war. 

The Charter had been frequently confirmed during Henry’s reign, 
and as frequently violated, each confirmation being generally accom. 
panied by a supply of money; but the multiplied grievances and ex- 
actions by which the nation had been oppressed, led in 1253 toa 
confirmation yet more solemn than any which had preceded it, but 
which does not appear to have rendered the observance of it more 
exact than before. 


His fear or his fickleness, indeed, caused him again and again to proclaim 
Magna Charta when in difficulties, but he played this game so often, that the 
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Barons could not but see that his compliance was only intended to disarm 
their opposition to his demands for money. He had annulled the Charter 
when he came of age, although he had repeated his oaths to it on many sub- 
sequent occasions, and in like manner his vow of a Crusade was often used 
as a convenient form of requiring supplies. So lightly esteemed, indeed, was 
the King’s faith, that even when he publicly fixed the very day for com- 
mencing his enterprize, ‘‘ the bystanders were not the more persuaded of 
his truth,” and, in fact, he never went. 

On every new perjury the solemnity of the royal pledge seemed to in- 
crease: when the oath to the Charter was administered in Westminster 
Hall (May 3, 1258) before all the Barons and Prelates of the realm, every 
stringent form which honour or religion could devise to bind the conscience 
was employed. The awful curse was pronounced aloud, “ which excommu- 
nicated, anathematized, and cut off from the threshold of Holy Church 
all who should by any art or device, in any manner, secretly or openly, 
violate, diminish, or change, by word or writing, by deed or advice, either 
the liberties of the Church, or the liberties and free customs contained in the 
Great Charter, or the Charter of Forests.” The original Charter of King 
John was spread out in sight, and to this solemn confirmation of it, both the 
King and Prelates and Barons impressed their seals, in testimony of the truth 
to posterity.” While others held a lighted taper during the ceremony, it 
was remarked that the King put his out of his hand, excusing himself as not 
being a priest, and it is possible that even this frivolous omission may have 
satisfied his conscience afterwards as to the invalidity of the oath, but he 
held his hand on his heart all the while, when the torches, amid the ringing 
of bells, were extinguished ; and when the universal cry arose, ‘* So may all 
transgressors be extinguished and smoke in hell!” he added with a super- 
fluous hypocrisy, “So may God help me as I keep this ogth, as a man, as a 
Christian, as a knight, and as an anointed King!” So few laymen could at 
this period write their names, that the utmost importance was naturally at- 
tached to the stamp of their seals as the readiest substitute of authentication, 
and hence the satirical verses, written in mixed French and English, on a 
similar occasion, in Edward Second’s time, humorously suggest that the 
Charter became invalid because the wax of the seals was held too near the 


flames and so melted :— 


* L’en puet fere et defere, 
Ceo fait il trop souvent ; 
It nis nouther wel ne faire, 
Therefore Engeland is shent. 


La Chartre fet de cyre, 
Jeo l'enteink et bien le crey, 
It was holde to neih the fire 
And is molten al away.” 


‘ 





To do and undo he’|] dare, 

On change too oft the King’s bent ; 
It is neither well nor fair 
Therefore England is shent. 





we 
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Tis stamped on wax: none need enquire 
If the Charter’s power decay, 

It was held too nigh the fire 

And is molten all away. 


The Charter was again confirmed in 1255, and also in the following 
year, but was still disregarded: and in this state of the kingdom, 
with the Charter which, by whatever means or with whatever motives 
obtained, is certainly well deserving of all the commendation be- 
stowed upon it; with this Charter a mere nullity, and with a king, 
who by his weakness was encouraging the insolence of foreigners 
who were draining the nation of its money, and had reduced both it 
and the king to poverty, there was undoubtedly some excuse for 
a some cogent measures for the welfare of the kingdom; 
and though we cannot agree with Mr. Blaauw, in the praise which 
he bestows upon thesubsequent proceedings of the Barons, yet we 
are not surprised to find them taking advantage of the state of the 
kingdom to assemble at the parliament of Oxford with their armed 
retainers in great numbers ; the display of which force obliged the 
king to concur in their measures, and the Provisicns of Oxford were 
enacted, by which the monarchy was for atime destroyed, and the 
paver of the king vested in twenty-four Barons, to whom the whole 

egislative authority was committed, with full powers to reform 
the state. 

The firsts acts of the’ Barons, now possessed of the supreme power, 
were calculated to obtain the popular approbation: provisions were 
made for the regular assemblage of parliament, and statutes enacted 
to diminish the.influence of foreigners over the nation. But when 
the people had been conciliated, they proceeded to establish on a 
firmer basis the power which had been entrusted to them; the chief 
officers of state were dismissed, and their places supplied with their 
own adherents, and the royal castles were seized and garrisoned with 
men devoted to their interests. 


Almost all the memorials of the time teem with approbation of the change 
resulting from the Oxford Statutes, and with well-considered arguments in 
their support. The reasons justifying the Barons were reviewed with ability 
in a poem written a few months after the battle of Lewes, the condensed 
spirit of which is worthy of remark. 

It urged “that the Barons intended no prejudice tothe royal honour, but that 
they felt as much bound by duty to come forward and reform the state, as if 
the kingdom had been attacked by an enemy; for if the King’s real ene- 
mies, the wretched false flatterers around him, strove to pervert the preroga- 
tives of the crown to their own pomps, trampling on the native nobles, while 
contemptible aliens were advanced to high places, did not this amount to an 
attack by enemies, and if the King, seduced by them or by his own evil will, 
should do wrong, was it not the duty of the Barons to reform it? Norcould 
the analogy of God being a single and supreme governor at all warrant a 
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weak fallible King to claim uncontrolled power. The King might, in- 
deed, urge that he should have the power of selecting whom he pleased to 
assist his own weakness ; such freedom would not, however, be interfered 
with by restrictions on his doing wrong, to which children and even angels 
submit. Let him be free then to do all that is good, but let him not dare to 
do ill; such is God’s charter. He, himself, was but the servant of Heaven, 
and could claim no allegiance from others, unless he owned his to God ; let 
him feel that the people belong to God, not to himself; he who may be set 
over a people for a time is soon laid low under his marble tomb, while God’s 
power remains for ever. Ifa prince, instead of loving his people, should 
despise and strip them, it would be difficult not to despise and resist in re- 
turn; for freemen cannot be expected to submit to such treatment. As a 
King, therefore, depending on his own judgment may really err, it is very 
fit that the Commons of the realm should be consulted, to whom the laws 
and customs are best known, and who can best express public opinion. Men 
should be chosen as counsellors to the King, who have both the will, know- 
ledge, and courage to be useful, who would feel themselves hurt when the 
kingdom suffered, and would rejoice when the nation was glad. If the 
King cannot choose such men, others must, for as the safety and ruin of all 
must depend on the guidance of the vessel of state, the choice of a 
competent pilot concerns all. To permit fools in their ignorance [to 
govern cannot be called true liberty, which should ever be bounded by 
the limits of the law, beyond which all is error; for the law is paramount 
even to the King’s dignity, it is the light without which he who guides 
others must go astray.” 

After the lapse of six centuries little could be well added to the force and 
clearness of this argument, which singularly tallies with the soundest con- 
stitutional doctrine of the present day, and it may serve as an answer to 
the reproach of a modern historian upon the revolution effected by the 
Oxford Statutes, “that its tendency was to a very narrow aristocracy, the 
end of which would be anarchy or tyranny.” By the general concurrence 
of evidence it is manifest that the people of England judged the reasons 
sufficient at the time to justify the innovation on the usual forms of their go- 
vernment; and he only, who is ready, in the present day, to avow his 
passive obedience under similar provocation, may presume to reverse their 
judgment. 


The “tertdency to a very narrow aristocracy, the end of which 
would be anarchy or tyranny,” seems to us to be well established by 
the proceedings of the barons after they had consolidated their 
power in the manner mentioned above. The royal authority had 
been destroyed by them, and we find them, when their power was 
sufficient to render them careless of popular opinion, by no means 
studious to advance the welfare of the people. They enacted, that 
after the sessions of parliament, that assembly should appoint a com- 
mittee of twelve, to whom, during the intervals between the sessions, 
the whole authority of parliament should be delegated. This was a 
great innovation upon the constitution, and considerably narrowed the 
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popular influence in the affairs of the nation, as it would be far more 
easy to induce, by rewards or otherwise, a small body of men to con- 
cur in their measures, than it would be to obtain the popular sanc- 
tion to their proceedings in a full parliament. But there was one 
institution perfectly incompatible with that extension of their autho- 
rity which the barons seem now to have wished to acquire: we allude 
to the justices in eyre, who had been first appointed by Henry II. 
No such institution as this prevailed abroad, and the barons would 
naturally wish to remove so powerful a check to their arbitrary 
measures, and to elevate themselves into the more fortunate and 
unrestrained condition of their order in foreign countries. We need 
not dwell upon the benefits which a settled system of jurisdiction 
conferred upon the people, nor upon the evils resulting from a diminu- 
tion of the authority of the itinerant justices. The barons appointed 
that the circuits should be held only once in seven years, and their 
other measures evidently tended merely to their own aggrandizement ; 
they showed an unwillingness to lay down the power which was origi- 
nally intended to be of temporary duration, and after three years had 
elapsed from the time of the Provisions of Oxford,{they still asserted 
that a further continuance of their authority was requisite in order 
to settle the affairs of the state. 

The barons, with Simon de Monfort, Earl of Leicester, at their 
head, had now losta considerable portion of popular favour, though 
most of the cities, and London especially, still adhered to them. 
The king recovered his authority in considerable degree, and, coun- 
tenanced by the pope, who absolved him from his vow to observe the 
Provisions of Oxford, was enabled, aided by the vigour of Prince 
Edward, to make head against the usurping nobles. It was easy, in 
those times, when no regular military force existed, and the feudal 
militia was disbanded when their services were no longer required, 
for one party, if they could elude the vigilance of their opponents, 
to raise a force and gain a temporary, and sometimes a permanent 
advantage, over the opposite party. This appears to have been the 
case at present; the king, by prompt measures, got the start of his ad- 
versaries, and having displaced some of the officers of state whom they 
had appointed, and recovered sume of his castles, called a parliament, 
which ratified his authority, and enabled him to meet his nobles on 
equal terms. : 

Hostilities were soon commenced, but with no decided advantage 
on either side, and after a year’s warfare, both parties agreed to refer 
their differences to Louis 1X., of France, as the only means of set- 
tling the disturbances of the kingdom, 


The formal instrument, by which such unusual authority was vested in 
the hands of a foreign King, had been signed in London, Dec. 13, 1263, by 
the chiefs of the Baronial party, including the Bishops of London and Wor- 
cester, the Earl of Leicester, his son Henry, Peter de Montfort, Humphrey 
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de Bohun, jun., Hugh le Despenser, and many others, who took part in the 
subsequent battles. The deed contained their oath to abide by the award 
of King Louis concerning the validity of the Oxford Statutes, whether for 
or against them, and a similar pledge was given by the King in a letter 
dated from Windsor about the same time, as well as by Prince Edward, 
Prince Henry, the Earl de Warenne, the Earl of Hereford, William de 
Valence, and many other distingushed Royalists. 

The King repaired to Amiens with several of his adherents, and there met 
others, who had withdrawn from England in terror, such as the Archbishop 
Boniface, the Bishop of Hereford, so lately released by the Barons, and John 
Mansel]. The latter, indeed, never returned to England, and his fate is as 
remarkable an instance of fallen fortune as the Wolsey of later times. He, 
who had often refused Bishoprics, both on account of the greater value of 
the benefices he held, and also because it would have interfered with his 
free manner of living, now after all his splendour died abroad in poverty and 
the greatest wretchedness. 

Simon de Montfort appears to have set out from Kenilworth with the in- 
tention of being present at Amiens, but his horse accidentally falling with 
him on the road near Catesby, he was disabled by the fracture of his thigh 
bone, and obliged to return home; a misfortune which led to unexpected 
results in the subsequent battle of Lewes. The Barons thus temporarily 
deprived of their chief, wrote, Dec. 31, stating, “ that being commer with 
other matters, they could not attend personally to carry on the Mise, and 
therefore appointed Humphrey de Bohun, jun., Henry de Montfort, Peter 
de Montfort, and others as their proxies for the purpose ; inviting the King 
of France to explain his own ambiguous or obscure words.”” King Henry’s 
oath to the Mise was, in like manner, delivered by the proxy of John de la 
Lynde, Knight. The discordant parties thus assembled at Amiens, having 
pleaded their opposite opinions in presence of King Louis IX., during 
several days, that Sovereign at length delivered his important judgment, 
with great solemnity, on the 23rd January, 1264. 

The deed, which is still extant in the archives of Paris, recites with bee 
coming precision the mutual agreement of the contending parties to accept 
his arbitration, and after thus authenticating his judicial trust, King Louis 
pronounces that, ‘‘ having summoned the king and certain barons, and 
having heard the arguments on both sides, considering the Oxford Statutes 
and the results that had flowed from them, that much had been done against 
the right and honour of the king, to the disturbance of the kingdom, the 
depression and plunder of churches, with grievous damage done to aliens 
and natives, both clerical and laymen, and that probably worse might happen 
hereafter, we, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
annul and make void the Oxford Statates, and all regulations depending on 
them, more especially, inasmuch as the Pope has already annulled them.” 
He then goes on to forbid all enmities on account of the non-observance of 
these Statutes, to order all castles to be given up to the king, who was to 
appoint his own ministers and household as freely as before, the statute of 
banishment against the aliens to be annulled, and the king to have full 
power and government in all and over all things as before. ‘‘ We do not 
wish, however, or intend, by this present Ordinance, to derogate inany thing 
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from the royal privileges, charters, liberties, statutes, and laudable cus- 
toms of the kingdom, which existed before the Oxford Statutes ;” desiring, 
in conclusion, that the King should be indulgent to the Barons, and remit 


all rancour, as the Barons also, on their part should do, neither harassing 
the other. 


It was not to be expected that in the unsettled state of England, 
the differences of the king and his nobles would be amicably settled 
by the judgment of a foreign monarch, andj both parties soon pre- 
pared to terminate the dispute by an appeal to arms. 


Vain and brief, however, was the hope of tranquillity, for in less than a 
month all England was again in confusion and strife. The Barons, who 
whether wisely or not, had sworn to obey the Award of the arbitrator, were 
almost immediately in arms, alleging his partiality, and yet inconsistently 
adopting his clause, which exempted the old charters from annulment, as a 
pretext to justify their resistance. As the king could not well have given 
fresh occasion for distrust, we must consider that the aggressors on this 
occasion were the Barons and their great chief Simon de Montfort. That 
which probably had the greatest influence upon them, and which, in fact, 
might form their readiest justification, was the strong persuasion that the 
king would not have submitted to an adverse decision more patiently than 
themselves, or more faithfully than he had to his previous engagements. So 
true is Clarendon’s remark that ‘‘the strength of rebellion consists in the 
private gloss which every man makes to himself upon the declared argu- 
ment of it, not upon the reasons published and avowed, how specious and 
popular soever.” 


The civil war was now renewed with more vigour than before the 
award of the king of France, and the royalists and their opponents 
eventually confronted each other at Lewes, but previous to the ac- 
tion, offers of peace were made by the barons, though the tenor of 
their propasals does not lead us to believe that they were sineerely 
desirous of terminating the war in that manner. 


The task of peace was now resumed by these prelates under discouraging 
circumstances, when they proceeded to Lewes, charged with the offer of 
50,000 marcs (£33,333 6s. 8d.) to the king, in compensation for the da- 
mages done by the Baronial party in their late outrages, but annexing the 
condition so constantly urged, of the Oxford Statutes being held valid and 
executed. Other accounts, indeed, represent the king of the Romans as 
making the demand of £30,000, but this may have arisen from his avarice 
being so popular a topic of reproach. 


‘‘ The Kyn of Alemaigne, bi me leaute, 
Thritti thousent pound askede he 
For to make the pees in the countre.”’ 


The Bishops were bearers of the following letter, in which the Barons en- 
deavoured to reconcile their loyalty to the king, with their war against his 
evil advisers :— 


———enaaQKeY 
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“To their most excellent Lord, Henry, by the grace of God, the illus- 
trious King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Aquitaine, the Barons 
and others his lieges, wishing to observe their oath and faith to God and him, 
send health, and due service with honour and reverence : 

‘Since it is apparent ,by many proofs that certain persons among those 
who surround you, have uttered many falsehoods against us to your Lordship, 
devising all the evil in their power, not only towards us, but towards your- 
self and the whole kingdom ; | 

‘© May your Excellency know, that as we wish to preserve the health and 
safety of your person with all our might, and with the fidelity due to you, 
proposing only to resist by all means in our power those persons, who are not 
only our enemies, but yours, and those of the whole kingdom ; 

‘May it please you not to believe their falsehoods. 

© 'We shall always be found your liegemen, and we, the Ear! of Leicester 
and Gilbert de Clare, at the request of others, have affixed our seals for our- 
selves. Given in the Weald, near Lewes, on the first Tuesday after the feast 
of S. Pancras” (March 13, 1264.) 

This address has been termed “ submissive in the language, but exorbitant 
in the demands,” and undoubtedly the courteous obedience professed by it 
stands in contrast to its resolute menaces, the submission being somewhat 
akin to the humility of the Biscayans, whose fixed law it was, that, until the 


Lord swore to keep their privileges, “‘ any order of his should be obeyed 
only, and not executed.” 


These proposals having been rejected, and Henry and his brother, 
the king, of the Romans a (dubious title which was shared with 
other princes during the troubles of Germany which succeeded the 
death of Frederic II.) having sent a formal defiance to their enemies, 
the barons, on their part, renounced their allegiance to their sovereign ; 
an act of insubordination which was allowed by the feudal laws to 
any nobles who could not obtain justice from their sovereign, and 
which the barons, having sufficient force to support their preten- 
sions, were ready to assert was the case at this time. The battle 
of Lewes was fought on the 14th of May, 1264, and prince Ed- 
ward, having broken the Londoners who were immediately opposed 
to him, pursued them from the field to the distance of four miles, 
leaving his own party to withstand the force of the most efficient 
part of the barons’ army. The force commanded by Henry and 
his brother Richard, were defeated, and both the leaders eventually 
captured. 


In another part of the battle-field, an important prize had gratified the 
Baronial troops. They had so closely followed the flight of the king of the 
Romans, as to track him to a windmill, where he had secured the door, 
and delayed his surrender as long as possible. Even so frail adefence asa 
mill sufficed, for a time, against the imperfect weapons of attack then in use. 

No precise spot on the Downs now retains the tradition of this mill, 
though it was p ointed out long after by the name of ‘* King Henry’s Mill ;” 
as it is distinctly described by two contemporaries as a windmill with “‘sayles,” 
it must have occupied the usual situation for such structures on the ridge of 
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the hill, and we may therefore consider Prince Richard to have advanced 
some distance from the town at the time of his rout, when, his retreat to the 
Priory being cut off, an escape towards the nearest point of the coast would 
have been his principal object. 

While the King of the Romans remained thus blockaded in the mill, he 
was for some time exposed to the rude jests and reproaches of those with 
whom he had so often and so recently been leagued : ‘‘ Come out, you bad 
miller,” they shouted, “ you forsooth to turn a wretched mill-master, you 
who defied us all so proudly, and would have no meaner title than King of 
the Romans, and always August.” The latter addition, though as invari- 
ably affixed to his German dignity, as ‘‘ Defender of the faith” to our own 
sovereign in after times, seemed strange and ludicrous to the ears of the 


English. His altered plight was ridiculed also in a popular ballad of the 
day : 


‘The Kyng of Alemaigne wende do full wel, 
He saisede the mulne for a castel, 
With hare sharpe swerdes he ground the stel, 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel 
To helpe Windesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 
Trichen shalt thou never more. 





The Kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host, 
Makede him a castel of a mulne post, 
Wende with is prude and is muchele bost, 
Brohte from Alemayne mony sori gost 
To store Windesore. 
Richard, that thou be ever trichard, 
Trichen shalt thou never more.” 


As evening came on and no chance of escape appeared, the Prince was 
obliged to give himself up to his enemies, and was led away in custody, even 
loaded with chains, according to one account, and accompanied by his second 
son Edmund, yet a youth. Though he yielded himself up to Gilbert de Clare, 
as the chief in command, it would appear that John Befs, of a rank too inferior 
to receive the important surrender of a prince, was the principal agent in his 


capture, and was honoured with knighthood subsequently in reward for his 
services. 


** The King of Alemaine was in a windmulle inome, 
Vor a yong knight him nam, knight ymad tho right, 
Sir John de Befs ycleped, that was suith god knight, 
That much prowesse dude a dai, and the king him yield i in doute, 
To the Erl of Gloucestre as to the hexte of the route,” 
Rob. Glouc. p. 532. 





At length, after the victory had been thus decided, about eight o’clock in 


the evening, Prince Edward returned from his reckless triumph over the 
Londoners. 
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The king retreated into the priory of Lewes, which was blockaded 

by Simon de Montfort, andjthe next day, seeing it impossible to 
, he was obliged to surrender himself prisoner. 

After the battle, a treaty was set of foot by the Earl of Leicester, 
who again professed himself jwilling to refer the question to French 
arbitration; and the prince and Henry, the eldest son of the king of 
the Romans, surrendered themselves to procure the liberty of their 


fathers, in accordance with the articles of the treaty, called the Mise 
of Lewes. 


The Mise stipulated that ‘‘ the king and his adherents on the one side, 
and the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester, with their adherents (accom- 
plices) on the other side, should procure two Frenchmen to be chosen in 
the presence of the illustrious King of France, by means of three prelates 
and three nobles of France, to be named and summoned by the said king ; 
and that the two, when chosen, should come to England, and associate with 
themselves a third person, belonging to England, whom they should select ; 
and whatever the said three should determine, both as to what the king 
should confirm or annul, and also as to all controversies, which had arisen 
between the parties concerning the government of England, should re- 
main thereby fixed, and ratified by the corporal oath of the parties, accord- 
ing to a deed drawn up on the subject, certified by the seals of the king, 
and of the aforesaid parties; and that Prince Edward and Prince Henry, 
the first born sons of the king and of the King of the Romans, should 
be given up as hostages for the fulfilment of the above, on the part of 
the king. 

These hostages, it is explained by another authority, were to be considered 
as substitutes for the Lords Marchers and others, not then prisoners, referring 
to de Mortimer and those who had escaped from the battle. 

An additional article is also given, which was certainly acted upon to some 
extent, namely, that the prisoners on both sides should be released without 
ransom. 

Other writers refer the arbitration to two spiritual and two temporal 
nobles, French, according to one, or English, according to a second, with 
the Count d’Anjou and the Duke of Burgundy as umpires, in case of dis- 
agreement. 

Another chronicler, who, although contemporary, does not use the word 
Mise, states the articles of the agreement to have been seven :—1. Refer- 
ring the disputed points to the Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishop of London, 
Peter de Chamberleyn, Hugh le Despenser, the Justiciary, and the Papal 
Legate, who were to settle everything, except the release of the hostages ; 
the 2nd required the concurrence of three of the above; 3. That they 
should swear to choose only Englishmen for counsellors; 4. That the king 
was to be guided by them, and that Magna Charta and the Charter of the 
Forests should be observed; that the king should be moderate in his ex- 
penses and grants, until his old debts were paid off, and he was enabled to 
live on his means, without oppression to merchants or the poor; 5. That 
the award should be duly secured, and that then the royal hostages should be 
released, on giving pledges not only not again to excite discord in the 
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kingdom, but to repress it in others; 6. That the Earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester should have ample security, as well as their adherents, not to 
suffer any damage on account of past deeds; 7. That the terms of the 
agreement should be debated in England, and settled finally by the next 
Easter at latest. 

These slightly varying descriptions of the Mise are subtantially the 


same, all implying a reference to France, andthe surrender of the two young 
princes. 


There can be little doubt that the latter important’ condition was mainly 


introduced by the voluntary generosity and high spirit of Prince Edward, in 
order to avert the personal captivity of the king. 


‘‘ Edward that was king, that his owen rede 
For his fader the kyng himself to prison bede.”—Rob. Brune. 


After the surrender of the two princes, the barons demanded a 
ransom for the release of the King of the Romans, whose estates 
were put in sequestration for its payment, and the possession of the 
king’s person was of far too great importance to be relinquished, and 
he was therefore still detained in custody. The person of Prince 
Edward, the great hope of the royal party, was committed to the 
keeping of the eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, and he was confined 
in Dover Castle. There were, however, still many adherents to the 
royal cause: in the French dominions of the English Crown, troops 
had been collected previous to the battle of Lewes, and an army, 
whose numbers were increased by the fugitive royalists from England, 
was now collected upon the opposite shores. Forces were levied by 
the Barons in England, and not only were the tenants by milita 
service required to furnish their allotted number of men, but the 
towns were also desired to contribute towards the defence of the 


kingdom. 


The royal writ, which de Montfort caused to be issued for the purpose of 
this general levy, is of the most urgent nature, allowing of no excuses for 
neglect, either on account of the short notice, the time of harvest, or any 
private inconvenience: military tenants were to come not only with all their 
numbers due, but with all the horse and foot in their power, and every 
township was to provide from four to eight men armed with lances, bows and 
arrows, swords, darts, crossbows, and bills. The levy in Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, was by express command kept together even longer than the 
40 days of service, and the goodwill of the people was such that a large 
force was quickly gathered in Kent. This was encamped in Barham Downs, 
near Canterbury, and thither, also, the Court repaired. Before leaving S. 
Paul’s the king had granted to his ‘‘ dear and faithful” Simon de Montfort, 
a special licence to travel with arms and horsemen, notwithstanding the 
general prohibition, on account of the hostages and prisoners he had to convey 
with him. The motive alleged seems sufficient to exempt him from the 
charge of ambitious pride, however jealous some of his colleagues may have 
been. The danger was pressing, and unless all classes has zealously contri- 
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buted their arms and money, it was thought at the time that the alien enemy 
would have conquered England. The co.lision, however, after all these pre- 
parations, was unexpectedly averted by the prevalence of contrary winds for 
so many months, that the spirit and resources of the invaders were ruined 
by the long compulsory inaction ; and after selling their horses and clothes: 
from very want, their threatening force was finally dispersed. 


We now come to the first unequivocal appearance of the House of 
Commons in parliament. On the 12th of December 1264, writs for 
a new parliament were issued by the Earl of Leicester, in which 
“besides the Barons of his own party, and several ecclesiastics who 
were not immediate tenants of the Crown, he ordered returns to be 
made of two knights from each shire, and what is more remarkable, © 
of deputies from the boroughs, an order of men which, in former 
ages, had always been regarded as too mean to enjoy a place in the 
national councils.” 


It has been remarked by an eloquent historian that “‘ the motives of oppo- 
sition among the Barons were personal and vulgar, but on that wild stock 
was engrafted the jealousy of foreigners, the impatience of irresponsible ad- 
visers, and the repugnance to high preferment flowing from the mere good 
will of the king, which afterwards bore excellent fruit.’ The best claim on 
our thankfulness, which might be preferred by the Barons, who first ad- 
mitted the extended interests of citizens to raise a voice in Parliament, 
arises from the reliance on the sympathy of the community on this occasion. 
On any other supposition, this appeal to public opinion would have been 
ruinous to their own interests, and it should be an honourable praise to 
them, and an honest pride to us in after-times, that English liberty thus 
owes its birth to the noblest parentage, Confidence in the People.” 


We very much doubt whether any such principles dictated to 
Simon de Montfort this appeal to the public, and are not ready to 
attribute to a tubulent baron any better motives in establishing par- 
liament on a more popular foundation, than those which are acknow- 
ledged to have influenced the monarch who followed up this example. 
The deputies from boroughs were originally called to parliament for 
the purpose of granting money ; a bare consent to the laws which 
were enacted by the higher branches of the legislative assembly, 
seems to have been the utmost extent allowed to their voice in par- 
liament. It must be highly questionable, as is remarked by the 
historian of the Middle Ages, whether the commons, who had so 
recently taken their place in parliament, gave anything more than a 
constructive assent to the laws enacted during the reign of Edward I. 
Doubtless the Earl of Leicester would be desirciud of attaching to 
his side the burgesses who now possessed considerable weight in the 
nation, which was sufficient to strengthen, though not equal to coun- 
teract, the influence which he already possessed, and which was 
liable to be overthrown, as it had been before, by circumstances 


which might again occur. But it appears that a subsidy from the 
3G 
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towns was the only tangible method by which supplies could be ob- 
tained for carrying on his administration, and rendering it permanent. 
The power of the barons in setting tallages bag certainly fallen into 
disuse, and was most likely at this time completely gone, anda new 
administration would scarcely venture upon arbitrary taxation, which 
would be certain to alienate the minds of the people, who had shown 
themselves, during the former government of the barons, sufficiently 
jealous of arbitrary power. It is true that at the present time they 
were possessed of means of obtaining money by confiscations and 
the ransoms of prisoners; but these could not create a permanent 
supply, and the only method to be adopted by the new government, 
to enable them to establish and continue their administration, and at 
the same time to confirm it by the favour of the people, who were 
now rising to consequence, was to adinit the burgesses into parliament. 
But, even allowing the motives of the barons to be much better than 
there seems to be any ground for believing them to be, still no inno- 
vation on the constitution, however meritorious and however neces- 
sary it might be, can be allowed to compensate the utter change in 
the government resulting from the subversion of the monarchy, 

which it is evident that the Earl of Leicester never intended to 
revive, at least in the family of the Plantagenets. We will now 
turn to the proceedings of de Montfort after the assembly of par- 
liament, which seem to have been exclusively directed to his own 
interest, in the ‘pursuit of which all justice seems to have been disre- 
garded, for neither the sanction of his parliament, nor the grant of a 
weak king completely in his power, can be allowed to give any legal 
title to what he obtained by these means. 


It has been loosely asserted by an eminent historian, that the great leader 
of the Barons, the Earl of Leicester, aspired to the throne itself. There is, 
however, no trace of such a scheme having been imputed to him, even by his 
enemies, during his life, and his conduct in pressing for the fulfilment of 
the Mise at Lewes down to his death, would sufficiently prove that he was 
content to share with others the ascendancy acquired by his own talents. 
The more plausible accusation of greedy avarice deserves closer enquiry. 
A royalist chronicler of the times states, that at the general distribution of 
the estates of emigrant Royalists among the conquerors, de Montfort ap- 
propriated to himself eighteen baronies; and yet, so contradictory are the 
witnesses of history, that an undoubted contemporary, writing in the interval 
between his triumph and his fall, expressly picks out, as a peculiar cha- 
racteristic, his disinterestedness and neglect of his private advantage, and it 
is even asserted by a chronicler, that “ his habitual prayer to God was, that 
divine grace would preserve him unstained by avarice and the covetousness 
of worldly goods, which had ensnared so many in his day.” 

We learn, incidentally, that all the vast landed estates of the King of the 
Romans had been committed to the care of Simon de Montfort, after the 
captivity of that prince. His tenure was confessedly temporary, and as the 
revenues may have been used for raising the amount of his ransom, or for the 
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public service, it would not be safe to rely on this fact alone to convict him 
of rapacity. 

His clear hereditary claim to the office of High Steward is an ample justi- 
fication of the royal grant, dated from Westminster, March 20, which re- 


stored it to him. 
We have already seen, however, that the sanction of Parliament (March 


31) was set upon the transfer to Simon de Montfort of the large possessions 
which the heir of the crown had been compelled to strip himself of. The 
king, by a grant shortly previous, had conferred these on Simon de Montfort 
and his heirs for ever ; and by thus accepting so lucrative a prize, he would 
certainly appear to have abused the privileges of his peculiar position. It is 
but fair, nevertheless, to remark, that there were reasons of state requiring 
that Cheshire should not remain in hands likely to confederate again with 
the Welsh Marchers, and this motive, as well as personal influence, must be 
supposed to have guided the Parliamentary Barons in their measure of ex- 
change. The surrender of Cheshire to the more trusty guard of de Mont- 
fort, was stipulated on the principle of exchange, and a large indemnity, 
professedly an equivalent, having been given up by him from his own estates 
in Leicestershire and elsewhere, these lands were, on May 8, 1265, in due 
form, given up, as a compensation to Prince Edward. It may also be ob- 
served that after the death of Simon de Montfort, when the king eagerly 
granted away all his confiscated estates, there is no trace of his having died 
in possession of more than his own hereditary property, with the addition of 
this exchange in Cheshire. 

The pride and presumption of de Montfort’s sons at this crisis are gene- 
rally noticed by chroniclers, and it is possible that their influence over him, 
for he was a fond and unreproving father, may have prevailed on his better 
nature to yield to the temptation of undue aggrandisement, though a more 
full knowledge of the transactions of the period might perhaps efface what 
appears to tarnish lis character. One authority states that his eldest son, 
Henry, seized for his own use all the weol, which English or foreign mer- 
chants had brought to port, “ thus from a bold knight becoming a wool- 
draper.” Whatever degree of truth there may be in this, there is extant 
but one grant of estates to any of his sons, and that was prior to the battle 
of Lewes. Peter de Montfort, whose relationship was very remote, received 
also a grant of two manors, and the unimportant favour of permission “ to 
live in the house of the late Edward of Westminster.” 


But Leicester had rivals among the barons, perhaps as ainbitious 
as himself, whom he now proceeded to overpower with the aid of the 
authority, and under the sanction of the popularity which he now 
possessed. ‘* Robert de Ferrars, Earl of Derby, was accused in the 
king’s name, seized, and committed to custody without any leyal 
trial. John Gifford, menaced with the same fate, fled from London, 
and took shelter in the borders-of Wales. Even the Earl of Glou- 
cester, whose power and influence had so much contributed to the 
success of the barons, but who of late was extremely disgusted with 
Leicester’s arbitrary conduct, found himself in danger from the pre- 
vailing authority of his ancient confederate ; and he retired from 
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parliament. This known dissension gave courage to all Leicester’s 
enemies and to the king’s friends, who were now sure of protection 
from so potent a leader.”* 

The royal influence had not been able to restrain the turbulence 
inseparable from the nature of a feudal aristccracy, and Leicester 
was now to find, that the power of the nobles, now at its height, and 
increased by their recent successes, was more than he, even with 
the aid of the submissive Commons, was able to withstand. The 
partisans of the king were now again ready to rise, and Leicester 
promised to release prince Edward, if he would order his adherents 
to surrender the castles which they still held, the conditions of 
which agreement were only fulfilled by one of the contracting par- 
ties, as the prince was still detained a prisoner at large. The Earl 
of Gloucester was now levying forces in Gloucestershire, though 
without openly declaring himself in opposition to Simon de Mont- 
fort, and the Marchers in the interest of prince Edward had with 
their forces advanced as far as Pershore. Against the latter the 
Earl of Leicester marched with the king and prince in his company, 
and compelled them to retire into Wales. They again collected in 
Gloucestershire, and Leicester returned with his army to watch 
their motions, and station himsclf at Gloucester, whence he after- 
wards removed to Hereford, where some fruitless treaties were 
carried on. It was here that an event occurred, which completely 
frustrated the hopes of Leicester, and soon led to his defeat and death. 


Prince Edward, who had been treated as a prisoner on parole since 
March, had accompanied the court to Hereford, and companions already 
known to him were appointed to attend him with the utmost respect. These 
were Thomas de Clare, his familiar friend and bedfellow, in whom de Mont- 
fort, ignorant of his treachery, reposéd great confidence; Robert de Ros, a 


gallant knight of his own age; and Henry de Montfort, his cousin and asso- 
ciate of many years. 


‘* Sir Simon de Montfort out of warde nom 
Sir Edward him to solace, that to Jute thank him com: 
He bitoke him Sir Henri is sone to be is companion, 
With him to wende aboute, tosywe him up and doun.” 
Rob. Glouc. 


A leader, with a spirit so able, and a hand so ready as the prince, was of 
the greatest importance to de Mortimer and the other malcontents, and 


every preparation was accordingly made in secret, to favour his escape. ‘This 
was effected, as is well known, by stratagem. 


** Sir Ed ward bed Sir Simon, that he him geve 
To a prikie stedes withouten toun leve.”—Kob. Glouc. 


*Hume. 
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His friends having sent him an excellent horse, so spirited that few dared 
to mount him, he affected a wish of trying its paces and speed against the 
choicest horses of his escort, to judge of its fitness for a tournament, if such 
an occasion thould arise, and, for this purpose, repaired with them to a con- 
venient spot, to the North of the town, called Widmarsh. Here he mounted 


in succession all the others, and galloped them until their strength was ex- 
hausted ; 


‘* He asayed tham bi and biand retreied them ilkone, 
And stoned them alle wery, standand stille as stone.—Pet. Brune. 


As soon as he had thus disabled them from pursuit, he rode off rapidly on 


his own fresh horse, with a parting taunt to de Ros, who had especial charge 
of him :— 


** Lordlings, now good day and greet my father and say, 
I shall soon see him and out of ward, if ich mai.’-—Rob. Glouc. 


Two knights, (one of them, probably, Thomas de Clare,) and four 
squires attached to him, accompanied his adventurous flight, and a party of 
horsemen appointed to lie in wait, soon fell in with him, and conducted 


him in safety to de Mortimer’s castle of Wigmore, about twenty-four miles 
distant, 


The prince soon found himself at the head of an army, and the 
Earl of Gloucester now openly declared himself in favour of the 
royalists: Leicester was now in a perilous situation, the prince ad- 
vancing upon him from the north, and the Earl of Gloucester from 
the south, while the Severn, the bridges over which had been broken 
down by the prince, barred his approach to London and the south- 
eastern counties, where the strength of his party chiefly lay. In this 
extremtiy, he wrote to his son to advance with an army from London 
to his relief, who obeyed his orders, and took up his station at Kenil- 
worth. Prince Edward marched to ‘encounter this new foe, and 
Leicester, in his absence, took the opportunity of passing the Severn 
in boats, and lay at Evesham, in expectation of being joined by;his 
son. But the latter had been already surprised by the prince in 
his encampment, and completely defeated in a night attack, and the 
prince and the Earl of Gloucester were now advancing by different 
roads upon Leicester, who was preparing to leave his position at Eve- 
sham and to effect a junction with his son. . 


The Barons were preparing to mount their horses and leave Evesham, 
in pursuance of their plan, when there came into view, issuing from the folds 
of the hill in the very quarter where they looked for young de Montfort, a 
large army, advancing towards them in battle array, divided into orderly 
squadrons, and bearing in their van the emblazoned banners of their ex- 
pected friends. The sight gladdened theireyes and hearts for a time, but it 
was to Prince Edward they gave this fatal welcome. The heraldic ensigns 
were his trophies snatched from the Kenilworth captives, and his approach 
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had been purposely so contrived as to cut off all communication between the 
father and the son, and thus to appear in the direction most likely to give 
effect to the delusion. 

It is remarkable that in the first two battles fought in England after the 
general usage of heraldic distinctions, they should have been converted into 
successful engines of stratagem, and they have probably never done so much 
mischief since. 

In modern times a telescope would have revealed the fraud afar off, but in 
the absence of such instruments, the detection, when too late, was left to be 
made by de Montfort’s barber Nicolas, who happened to be expert in the 
cognizance of arms, and who, without even a surname for himself, was the 
earliest amateur herald on record. Observing the banners while yet distant, 
Nicolas remarked to de Montfort that they appeared to be those of his 
friends, and the Earl confidently answered, “ It is my son, fear not, but ne- 
vertheless go and look out, lest by chance we should be deceived. ”  As- 
cending the clock tower of the Abbey, Nicolas recognised at length, among 
the banners of the host advancing on Evesham, the triple lions of Prince 
Edward, and the ensigns of Roger de Mortimer, and other notorious ene- 
mies. He spread the alarm, but the error had continued long enough to 
be fatal, and little time then remained for the Barons to prepare their 
defence. 

The example of the skilful tactics of Simon de Montfort on former occa- 
sions had been watched with profit by Prince Edward, and his army, though 
superior in numbers, was no longer conducted in the rapid march with head- 
long rashness, as at Lewes, but with all the precautionary discipline which 
had been then employed against him. He had interposed between the two 
bodies of his enemies’ forces, so as to be able to defeat them separately, and 
now, though fresh with the pride of his victory, did not neglect to increase 
the power of his army, by arranging it methodically in divisions, that there 
might be no confusion in its advance. 

When de Montfort, in order to reconnoitre the royalists, ascended a hill; 
or as some say the Tower of Evesham Abbey, where he had been hospitably 
entertained, he was so struck with admiration of their improved discipline, 
that the natural pride of a soldier led him to exclaim with his usual oath 
(alluding to a relic of the chivalrous champion of Spain recently brought to 
England,) “‘ By the arm of S. James, they come on skilfully, but it is from 
me they have learnt that method, not from themselves.” 


But the Barons were not yet aware of the whole extent of their 
danger ; the approach of the Earl of Gloucester rendered their cause 
hopeless, and they prepared for the battle with desperate courage. 


At first only one division of his enemy, that led on by the Prince, had 
been seen by de Montfort, a small hill intervening to conceal the Earl of 
Gloucester’s advance by a different line. When the whole danger was re- 
vealed to him, it seemed at once so overwhelming, that he gave free per- 
mission for his friends to take to flight, venting his prophetic apprehensions, 
“* May the Lord have mercy on our souls, for our bodies are in the enemy’s 
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power.’ While escape was still possible, a generous rivalry led each leader 
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to persuade others to adopt that means of safety, which he rejected for him- 
self. Hugh le Despenser and Ralph Bassett, when urged to fly, refused to 
survive de Montfort, and the great leader himself, when his son Henry 
affectionately offered to bear the brunt of the battle alone, while his father 
should preserve his life by flight, steadily answered, ‘‘ Far from me be the 
thought of such a course, my dear son! I have grown old in wars, and my 
life hastens to an end; the noble parentage of my blood has been always 
notoriously eminent in this one point, never to fly, or wish to fly, from 
battle. Nay, my son, do you rather retire from this fearful contest, lest you 
perish in the flower of youth; you, who are now about to succeed (so may 
God grant !) to me and to our illustrious race in the glories of war.” 

Love and honour are ever deaf to such arguments, and all remained to 
perish. Though facing danger boldly in what they believed to be the cause 
of God and justice, de Montfort did not expect victory. 


** Or ever he lift his scheld, he wist it sed amys ; 
He was on his stede, displaied his banere, 
He sauh that treasoun sede, ‘ doun went his pouvere. ’ ” 
Rob. Brune. 


The enemy came rushing on, and though the surprise of the attack made 
the defence disordered and desperate, the Barons gathered their forces into 
a dense body, and the contest, during the two hours it lasted, was obstinately 
fought. The emergency soon separated the zealous from the indifferent, 
and the Welsh auxiliaries were the first to shrink from the Barons’ ranks, 
and to seek concealment among the corn- fields and gardens, where many 
were afterwards discovered and slain. The veteran de Montfort, though the 
circumstances gave him no opportunity to display his talents as a general, yet 
fought with all the vigour and courage of a young soldier. Undaunted by the 
superior numbers of his foes, he met and trampled under his horse’s hoofs all 
those opposed to him; so as to carry dismay and wonder among the royalists. 
One of the knights of that party, Warren de Basingbourne, was obliged 
to rouse his faltering troops by reproaching them with their defeat at Lewes. 


‘¢ Agen, traitors, agen, and habben ower thogt 
How villiche at Lewes ye werde to grounde ibrogt, 
Turneth agen and thenceth that that power all ower is, 
And we solle, as vor nogt, overcome ur for iwis.’’"—Rob. Glouc. 


Simon de Montfort (says one account) ‘fought stoutly like a giant for the 
liberties of England,” and even when all the weight of the enemy’s forces 
was made to press upon him personally, he resisted their assaults “ like an 
impregnable tower,” with his dearest friends crowding around as if to defend 
him with the ramparts of their bodies. One by one they dropped in death, 
Basset and le Despenser, the most faithful of all his friends, at length sank 
to the earth near him. 


‘* Sir Hue le fer, ly Despenser, 
Tres noble justice, 
Ore est a tort lyvré a mort, 
A trop mal guise.” 
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Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh, 

Our justice and our friend, 

Borne down with wrong, amidst the throng, 
Has met his wretched end. 


** Never will I surrender to dogs and perjurers, but to God alone,” cried 
de Montfort, when symmoned to doso. His horse had been killed under 
him, but though weakened by his wounds he yet fought on with so much 
spirit, wielding his sword with both hands against twelve knights, his assail- 
ants, and dealing his blows with so vigorous an old age, that,:if there had been 
but eight followers like him, he would, according to an eye-witness, have 
put the enemy to shame. It is said that Prince Edward, before the battle, 
had been desirous of taking the Earl and his sons prisoners, but the Barons 
of his suite were resolved on their death, and an angry multitude now 
pressed on de Montfort so fiercely, that, though fighting on to the last 
sword in hand, and with a cheerful countenance, he at last fell when wounded 
by a blow from behind, overwhelmed by numbers rather than conquered. 


The victory of Evesham was complete, and the moderation with 
which it was used most exemplary; the anarchy which had pre- 
vailed, with little intermission, ever since the grant of the Great 
Charter, terminated with the death of Simon de Montfort; no blood 
was shed on the scaffold; the’only attainders were against the Mont- 
fort family, and the constitution remained unaltered, a sure proof 
that it was the nature of the times and not the generosity of the 
Barons, which made the Commons a constituent part of the English 
parliament. ‘The mild disposition of the king, and the prudence 
of the prince, tempered the insolence of victory, and gradually re- 
stored order to the several members of the state, disjointed by so 
long a continuance of civil wars and commotions. 

Mr. Blaauw has taken considerable pains in collecting from the 
ancient chroniclers amd writers of the thirteenth century, many 
passages illustrative of the manners and feelings of the people, and 
the state of society at this period. The satirical writers of the 
time devoted their talents to unsparing ridicule of the vices and 
luxury of the monastic orders, who had long before departed from the 
austere privations of their predecessors, and in the confidence of the 
full establishment of ecclesiastical power and influence, gave them- 
selves up to all the comforts and enjoyments of the world. They 
do not, however, appear to have been aware that there was anything 
at all incongruous in their; abandonment to pleasure, and imagined, 
that any diminution of what they doubtlessly considered as comforts 
necessary to their existence, which they might suffer from their 
superiors, would be immediately redressed by higher authority. 
Henry II. must have been considerably astonished when he was one 
day stopped on the highway by a crowd of monks, evidently in deep 
affliction, who informed him that their abbot, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, had cut off three dishes from their table, probably wishing 
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the king to conclude, from this deprivation, that the exemplary re- 
ligionists were in considerable danger of starvation. But the king, 
apparently, did not consider their unhappy case with the sympathy 
they expected, ‘‘ How many dishes,” said he, “has the abbot left 
you?” Ten only” replied the disconsolate menks, as if they were 
relating a piece of unheard-of barbarity. ‘‘ I myself,” says the king, 
‘‘ have only three, and I desire that your abbot will reduce you to 
the same number.” History does not relate howmany of the monks 
survived this cruel infliction. 

We have here an amusing specimen of the mode of life in mon- 
asteries; the seclusion of their inhabitants only kept them free 
from the discomforts, without depriving them of the pleasures of 


life. 


The Priory, in conjunction with the four French ones, constituted “ the 
five chief daughters of Cluny,” near Magon, in Burgundy, the Prior of 
Lewes being always High Chamberlain of the order. Subject as they were 
to a foreign authority, the monks, as well as their head, may well have hada 
bias towards the alien courtiers of the king, and doubtless rejoiced at the 
honour of receiving such distinguished guests as their inmates. The young 
christian martyr, Saint Pancras, to whom the Priory was dedicated, displayed 
no such marvels on the occasion, as were believed by his devotees to have 
occurred at his tomb in Rome. There any false swearer, who came near, 
either became instantly possessed of the devil and went mad, or fell down 
dead on the pavement; and this occurred in some cases, where the test had 
been tried in vain at the tomb of the more indulgent St. Peter. Neither 
king nor courtier were affected at Lewes by this touchstone of truth. 

Having adopted the discipline and black habit of S. Benedict, they were 
often familiarly designated as the Black Monks, and let us hope they did 
not deserve the character given them by a satirist soon after this time, who 
describes the ‘‘ Moyne Neirs” as members of thé order of Easy Living, 
(Ordre de Bel Eyse) getting drunk every day from mere jollity. 


‘* E sont chescun jour ivre. 
Quar ne sevent autre vivre, 
Més ils le font pur compagnie, 
E ne mie pur glotonie.”’ 


They must perforce get drunk each day, 
They know of life no other way ; 

But they only drink for company, 

And not a jot for gluttony. 


The tact of finding excellent reasons for doing what they liked was not 
peculiar to this fictitious order. Ina Similar manner the monks of S. Denis 
offered sound clerical arguments to Charlemagne in favour of their hunting : 
the flesh of hunted game was so medicinal to their sick, and the skins served 
so well for their gloves and girdles, and for binding their psalters. Hunting 
accordingly continued for many ages the orthodox practic: of churchmen. 
Walter de Suffield, the Bishop of Norwich, in 1256, had bequathed his pack 
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of hounds tc the king, and there were thirteen parks well stocked with game 
belonging to that sae at the Reformation. An interesting precedent was 
also furnished by the Archbishop of York in 1321, when he conducted his 
visitation with a train of 200 persons and a pack of hounds, which his clergy 
had to maintain, as he moved from place to place. Many a monk, like 
Chaucer’s, was ‘‘an outrider that loved venerie,’ and the luxurious living 
in some of their cloistered retreats is amusingly caricatured in an early 
satire. 


‘* All of pasties beth the wall, 
Of flesh, of fish, and a rich meat, 
The like-fullest that man may eat: 
Flouren cakes beth the shingles all 
Of church, cloister, bowers, and hall: 
The pinnes beth fat puddings, 
Rich meat to princes and kings. 


Yet do I you mo to wit 

The geese yroastcd on the spit, 
Flee to the Abbey, God it wot, 
And gredith ‘ geese all hot, all hot.’ 


The young monkes each day 
After meat goeth io play.” 


The present guests at the Priory of Lewes, had all celebrated the great 
feast of the patron saint, on Monday, May 12, doubtless with all due merri- 
ment, and we shall see with what excited spirits they received the offer of 
peace on the following day. On the morning of the battle also they were 
so little alert as to be nearly surprised in their beds, .a circumstance which 
tallies somewhat suspiciously with the warning of the satirist, if any friend 
should come to visit the black monks in the evening : 


© Ce vus di je de veir, 
Yl dormira grant matinée, 
Desque la male fumée 
Seit de la teste issue 
Pur grant peril de la vewe.”’ 


Ill tel! you true true what he will do, 

He'll snooze away far into day, 

Nor leave his bed until his head 

From the fumes be free of the night’s revelry, 
And much I fear he won't see clear. 


That the Cluniacs were not wholly absorbed in devotion, authentic evi- 
dence was given by some English brethren of the order, who set forth their 
grievances to Edward III. in 1331, complaining: 1. That a few foreign 
brethren, their privileged masters (per heritage) sent the revenues out 
of the kingdom; 2. That the Prior of Lewes evaded the act of Parliament, 
and persisted in sending new monks abroad for admission; 3. That 
heads of houses were chosen, who knew nothing of clerical matters except 
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scraping up money and sending it abroad; 4. ‘ That if a monk shou’! 
speak of discipline or religion he would be despatched a hundred leagues o 
on foot, and with a stinted allowance, and on that account the order « 
Cluny has fallen into shame, and no one dared to speak of religion.” 


All unhappily was not unalloyed pleasure ; it must have been 
grievous affiiction fora venerable prior to have been disturbed earl 
in the morning while he was taking needful repose after the fatigue 
of the preceding day, the nature of which are explained in the pa: 
sage just cited, and to have been required to listen to such a reques 
as the following, which though expressed with a brevity which w 
should hope was prompted by the charitable motive of not disturbing 
the religious man’s slumbers more than was absolutely necessary, yet 
certainly savours of considerable coolness, and no very clear percep- 
tion of the rights of meum and tuum. 

‘*A tall knight, Philip Champion, roused the prior out of his bed 
at dawn, saying, I want all your wheat, all your beer, and all your 
larder. Give me the keys.” 

The English language was in a very backward state in the 
thirteenth century, compared with those of the continental nations, 
as the specimens of our ancient poetry in the present work suffi- 
ciently show: though two centuries had now elapsed since the 
Roman Conquest, but little had been done towards the amalgamation 
of the two nations who peopled the country. The nobles still 
adhered to the French language, which indicated their rank, and the 
use of the Saxon tongue was confined to the half enfranchised com- 
monalty; the admission of the latter to a share in the legislation, 
and their rapidly progressing importance, would render themselves 
and their language more respectable, and in the course of another 
century the mixture of the two languages was effected, and English 
began to be universally spoken. 

Learning had made but small progress; its first beginnings had 
been unfortunately directed to the dry and discouraging studies of 
metaphysics and scholastic philosophy, pursuits only suited to a high 
state of civilisation, and upon which the ruder minds of the nations 
of Europe soon got bewildered, and learning languished for many 
centuries after the first efforts had been made in its favour. Robert 
ot Gloucester, from whom many quotations have been made by 
Mr. Blaauw, wrote in the beginning of the reign of Edward I., and 
composed a metrical chronicle from the history of Geoffrey otf Mon- 
mouth. This work is considered as the earliest effort of English 
poetry, the previous compositions being exceedingly barbarous, 
though commended by the pope, together with the learning of the 
English, which was certainly entitled to no very great praise. 


For in this kingdom of England there is found in these present times a 
most agreeable fountain of Helicon, from the very sweet liquor of which, 
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not only natives, but even foreigners, receive and quaff pleasant draughts, by 
which their dry hearts and thirsty breasts are copiously refreshed. There 
reside the liberal arts of philosophy, by which the rude spirits of men are 
disciplined: from thence proceeds and has proceeded, an illustrious multi- 
tude of learned men, and a succession of Saints, in whose company the army 
of Heaven rejdices, and from the authors of this land also deep springs of 
writings have burst forth, and are now bursting forth, so as to irrigate the 
neighbouring provinces with their floods.” 

What these draughts were of which the Pope had so keen a relish, it is 
difficult to trace. There were certainly some Englishmen of great learning 
even in this age, when paper was unknown and parchment scarce, but they 
were mostly educated at Paris, such as Archbishop Langton, St. Edmund, 
and Bishop Grethead. The latter, indeed, was partly an Oxford scholar, 
and was not only a good Grecian, but composed, also, a Romangal poem 
**on the sin of the first man,” of 1,700 verses, still extant. There were 
some other poets of little note: William of Waddington, who translated the 
poem of ‘* Manuel” into French; Robert Wace, of Amesbury, who wrote 
‘€ Brutus ;” Denis Pyramus, the author of some free tales at Henry III.’s 
court ; and the “* Roman de la Rose,” too, was begun in 1250 by William 
de Loris. Can the Pope have alluded to the wondrous intellect of Roger 
Bacon,*to whom all the knowledge of preceding and succeeding times seems 
to have been familiar? Many of his greater works, however, had not then 
been written. 


It is to be hoped that the wit of the English writers was more 
flourishing than their learning, though if we take the following 
verses as an example, where the word “paper” is said to signify 
66 ” . . ° : 

pay, pay,” we should conclude their wit to be on a level with their 
mathematics, and perfectly secure from the grasping efforts of all 
purloiners of jokes, though the humour of the verses is not so bad. 


Cum ad Papam veneris, habe pro constanti, 
Non est locus pauperi, soli favet danti: 

‘* Paez, paez,”’ dit le mot, si vis impetrare. 
Papa queerit, chartula queerit, cursor queerit, 
Porta querit, cardinalis queerit. bulla querit, 
Omnes qerunt, et si quod des uni deerit, 
Totum jus falsum, tota causa perit. 

Das istis, das aliis, addis dona datis, 

Et cum satis dederas, quzrunt ultra satis ; 
O vos bursz turgidze, Romam veniatis, 
Rome viget physica bursis constipatis. 


——— 





* R. Bacon says he only knew four men of his time skilled in mathematics, 
his own pupil John of London, Peter of Picardy, Campan of Navarre, and 
Nicolas, the tutor of Almeric de Montford. No others could pass the ‘‘ pons 
asinorum” of Euclid.—Op. Min. Wood, Antiq. Oxon. 


———— 
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Rich givers may hope to speed with the Pope, 

Of this be sure, ’tis no place for the poor : 

** Pay, pay’s” the word, if you wish him ‘‘ yes” to say ; 
The Pope and his Brief and his Bull ery ‘* pay.’ 
Cardinal, porter, and lacquey cry ‘‘ pay,” 

All echo “‘ pay, pay,” and if one’s left unfeed, 

All your right becomes wrong, your suit goes to seed ; 
Give these and give those, empty store after store ; 
Give freely to all, they beg a little more : 

Come quick, ye fat unwieldy purses, come, 

Your costive bulk get physicked thin at Rome. 


The popes always took care of their own interests in the commo- 
tions of nations, and the papal absolution, which Henry ILI. had 
procured to discharge him from the consequences of an oath to 
observe the conditions which the barons had extorted from him, 
contains a very politic reservation of all ecclesiastical rights secured 
by the treaty, which were the only part of the articles which the 
pope, if he hadany claim to interfere at all, could have any right to 
modify, and very kindly releases the king from all obligation to 


observe the articles foreign to religion, as they only concerned the 
affairs of laymen. 


‘‘ Alexander, Bishop and servant of the servants of God, to our dearest 
son in Christ, the illustrious King of England, health and apostolical 
blessing. 

‘* It has come to our knowledge, that you, heretofore induced apparently 
by a certain pressure of the nobles and people of your realm, have bound 
yourself by your personal oath to observe certain statutes, ordinances and 
regulations, which they, under the pretext of reforming the state of your 
kingdom, are said to have made in your name, and to have confirmed by 
oaths to the diminution of your power and to the detriment of your royal 
freedom. 

‘* We therefore, being willing to provide for your dignity in this matter; 
with our Apostolical authority in the plenitude of our power, from this time 
forwards, entirely absolve you from your oath. If however there should 
be contained in those statutes and ordinances anything concerning the 
favour and advantage of prelates, churches, and ecclesiastical persons, we 
do not intend to make such void, or in any way relax the said oath in that 
respect. 

‘ Let no sort of person therefore infringe this Charter of our Absolution, 
or oppose it by rash endeavour; if however any one should presume to 
attempt it, let him know that he will incur the wrath of Almighty God and 
of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. Given at the Lateran, April 13, 
1261.” ° 


But little progress was made in agriculture during the middle 
ages ; capital and skill would be both deficient in a rude age and one 
in which the agricultural population were in servitude! so that the 
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land already in cultivation had but little chance of being rendered 
more fertile; and no additions could be made to the quantity of 
cultivated land, the manorial ana commonable rights being in those 
times strictly observed. ‘The monks were the chief agents in the 
restoration of agriculture ; large grants were made to them of lands 
lying waste, which they frequently cultivated with their own hands 
(this was probably in the earlier stages of these institutions), and in 
addition to this, the monks being the best landlords in those times, 
the lands attached to the monasteries were generally the best culti- 
vated in the countries they inhabited; this and the preservation of 
ancient manuscripts being perhaps the only benefits resulting from 
those institutions. England was behind other countries in the culti- 
vation of the soil; the effects of the Norman conquest would con- 
siderably retard its progress by the rigorous manner in which the 
forest laws were enforced, whole tracts of land being laid waste to 
give place to the forests which covered the kingdom in many. parts. 
The whole country between the Humber and the Tyne was laid 
waste by William the Conqueror, the villages burnt, and many of 
the inhabitants starved to death in consequence: this was to break 
the power of the great larls of the north, who were most active in 
resisting his authority. The value and extent of the cultivated lands 
of England appear from Domesday book to have been exceedingly 
small, but from the end of the eleventh century the state of agriculture 
began to improve, though at first by slow degrees. Even in the time 
of the Conqueror, some marsh lands in the fens of Lincolnshire were 
improved, and by the statute of Merton in the 20th of Henry IIL, 
the lord of the manor was allowed to inclose his waste lands, provi- 
ded he left sufficient common of pasture for the freeholders. Still, 
in the reign of Edward I., six bushels were considered to be a fair 
produce for an acre of land. This lack of agriculture produced its 
full effect upon the population of the kingdom. 


The small quantity of productive land in these counties, since become so 
flourishing, may be estimated by the thinness of the population at that time. 
A few years later, in 1278, a poll tax of 4d. was levied on all persons, male 
and female, of fourteen years of age. The sum of £5,588 15s. 4d. was thus 
collected from 35,326 lay persons in Sussex and Surrey, then united in one 
county. In Chichester, at that time probably the largest in population, £14 
9s. 8d. was raised from 869 persons. Priests paid separately 12d. each, 
and mendicants and children were exempted. Doubling the above numbers, 
in order to include these classes omitted, would give 70,652 for the united 
county, and 1788 for the cathedral city. Contrasting these numbers with 
those of the census in 1841, we may observe that the population had in- 


creased 12% fold, Sussex being then 299,770, and Surrey 582,613, making a 
total of 882,383 persons. 


Surrey and Sussex were possibly not so well cultivated as the ad- 
joining counties, since the southern and eastern counties are con- 
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sidered to have been the best cultivated. The population of towns 
was exceedingly small at this period, that of London probably not 
being more than 35,000. 

Superstition had been little, if at all, abated{in the reign of Henr 
III. Simon de Montford being very popular among the people, his 
body would, after his death, be exceedingly valuable property for 
the purpose of working miracles; it was accordingly taken charge of 
by a body of monks, “and the sainted martyr, as he was called, 


brought much honour and profit to the fortunate possessors of his 
wonder-working carcase. 


The first alleged miracle, occurring immediately after his death, is highly 
characteristic of the current manners and opinions. The bearer of the 
fearful trophy to Wigmore had not found the lady Matilda in the castle. 
She was at mass in the neighbouring Abbey, founded by the de Mortimers, 
and thither the messenger followed her, still bearing the head, and thrusting 
into his bosom the maimed hands sewn up ina cloth. As he rushed into 
the church, in the eagerness of his zeal, and whispered the tidings of victory 
into the ears of the devout lady, at the moment of the elevation of the Host, 
the hands of Simon de Montfort, as if from the force of long habit during 
life they were now irresistibly attracted to their accustomed duties at so solemn 
a service, were seen by the whole congregation to be raised up over the 
messenger’s head, clasped together in prayer, although they were afterwards 
found within the bag, with its stitches undisturbed, as before. The Lady 
Matilda, herself a witness of this scene, is said to have refused the hands ad- 
mittance to the castle, and sent them back to Evesham. 

As this marvel was enacted among his enemies only, it naturally became 
the forerunner of many among his friends, and in spite of the discourage- 
ment of the court, the odour of his supposed sanctity diffused its efficacy 
over theland. ‘The particulars of 212 miracles have been noted down as 
they occurred, comprising all manner of cures effected, not only on men, 
but on horses, oxen, and hawks; fevers, fits, blindness, dumbness, even 
death itself, all gave way when the patients were true believers, while dis- 
tant revilers were struck dumb. Of the prayers directly addressed to the 
political saint, one hymn has been preserved to us. 


** Salve Symon Montis Fortis, 
Totius flos militiz. 
Duras poenas passus mortis 
Protector gentis Angliz. 
~ * - 
Sis pro nobis intercessor 


Apud Deum, qui defensor 
In terra extiteras.”” 


Hail, Symon de Montfort, hail, 
Knighthood’s fairest flower ! 

England does thy death bewail, 
Whom thou didst shield with power. 
* . . 


* 
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Never did Saint such tortures rend, 
As thee of Martyr race : 

Thou who on earth didst God defend, 
Now gain for us God’s grace. 


But besides prayer, other curious modes of obtaining relief by his inter- 
cession were in common use, such as bending money in his honour, and the 
process of ‘* mensuration,” which consisted of the application to the sufferer 
of some fillet or string, which had been previously put round the Saint’s 
body. Several priests certify to such miracles as the following specimen.. 
“A certain man at Hawkesbury, dumb and convulsed for seven years, being 
measured by the Earl, immediately recovered from all his infirmities. The 
Abbot of Pershore and many others bear witness to this.” The Priors of 
Gloucester, Oxford, and Waltham, testify to others. The Countess of 
Gloucester, the Countess of Albemarle, and many noble ladies also appear as 
witnesses. Persons drowned and burnt to death recovered. ‘‘ Avicia, 
daughter of Alan of Derby, after being unquestionably dead, roused herself 
and got well on being measured by Earl Simon.” ‘Gregory de Grandun, 
Rector of the church of Sapecot, reports of his ox, which would not eat for 
fifteen days, on a piece of money being bent in honour of the Earl, imme- 
diately ate greedily and recovered.” Whole parishes and towns testify to 
some instances, among which some are dated as late as 1278, proving how 
long the memory of Simon de Montfort continued to exercise influence ; 
pilgrims came to his tomb from afar, and though persons of all ranks readily 


attested the miracles performed there, yet none dared to talk openly of them, 
from fear of the king and Prince Edward. 


There is in this book some curious information relative to the 
manner of living, and the prices of provisions and household expen- 
diture at the close of the reign of Henry III. Linen formed, appa- 
rently, little of the comforts of those times. It should be remem- 
bered, in calculating the relative expenditures of that age and the 


present, that 1/. would purchase about as much then as 24/. would 
now. 


A very curious detail of the private habits of Princess Eleanor has been 
lately brought to light, which enables us to trace her movements, her guests, 
and her every meal daily during six months of this eventful year, 1265, and 


the particulars throw so much light on the state of society as to deserve our 
attention. 


According to the entries of her household expenses by her steward, we 
learn that the luxury of the rich then consisted in supplying the table, amid 
some scanty dainties, with articles of food such as would now be rejected 
from the meanest hovel. What Roger Bacon then prophetically said of 
science holds good in meaner matters: ‘‘ Wise men are now ignorant of 
many things, which hereafter shall be known to the very mob of scholars.” 
The art of multiplying food has happily so advanced with the demands of 
an increasing population, that nobody is now reduced to feed on grampus or 
whale, which were then served up to princes. The tailand tongue of whale 
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were then prized as choice delicacies, to be dressed with peas, or roasted ; 
and the porpoise was served up with furmenty, almond milk, sugar, and 
saffron ; but there would be little temptation in either dish at modern tables. 

Sea wolves (lupi aquatici), which were perhaps the dogfish still eaten in 
France, were also used as food. Four to six hundred salt herrings were 
daily consumed in the Princess’ household, and the abundant use of other 
fish may appear from the bill of fare displayed in some of her fish dinners 
now put on record. 


‘“‘ Sunday, March 1, 700 herrings. Monday, 2nd, 400. Tuesday, 3rd, 500. 
Wednesday, 4th, 400. Thursday, 5th,600. F riday, 6th, 400. 

Wednesday, June 17, plaice, breams, soles, and other fish, 35s. 1d.; with 
eggs for two dories to be put in bread, 4d.; pepper, 1d.; strawberries 
(frase), 4d. 

Saturday, July 4, cherries, 4d.; conger eel, 3s.; herrings, 2s. 6d.; soles, 
12d. ; whelks, 9d.; crabs, 2d.; bass, 13d.; beans, 4d.; eggs, 18d.; 
milk, 3d. 

On February 26, two carts arrived from Bristol at Wallington, laden with 
108 cods and lings, thirty-two congers, and five hakes. ‘ Stokfis’ eighteen 
for three days; lobsters and shrimps 6d.”’ 


There was indeed a supply of fine flour (panis de froille, boletella) and 
_ wasted cakes (gastelli) for the Countess and her few guests, but the common 
bread for the many was a coarse mixture of wheat and rye (mystelon), 
which is still in use under the name of maslin in the North of England. 
Large quantities of wine from Guienne and Gascony were required, and 
often made more palatable by being boiled with cloves or mixed with honey. 
When the Countess was at Dover, the regular daily consumption for the 
Knights of her high table seems to have been a quarter of a tun of Gascon 
wine, and half-a-tun of ‘bastard wine” for the inferiors (pro familia). 
The beer in use was made indifferently from any grain, barley, wheat, or 
Oats, and was seasoned with. pepper in ignorance of hops. Asthe wife of 
Simon de Montfort was necessarily attended by many armed followers, and 
as she appears also to have had as guests several hostages of distinction, the 
consumption of beer, as well as of wine, seems to have been rapid. 


“On April 18, five quarters of barley and four of oats were brewed into 
beer by women, 

April 25, 188 gallons of beer were bought. 

April 29, seven quarters of barley and two of oats were brewed.” 


Wheat was 5s. to 5s. 8d. a quarter; oats, 2s. to 2s. 4d. ; peas and beans, 
both fresh and dried, onions, parsley, fennel, radishes, and a few other herbs, 
with apples and pears, were the home produce of our gardens; and it is 
pleasant also to recognize the ancient popularity of cheesecakes and gingér- 
bread. 

Whether foreign fruits, besides dates and almonds, were then imported, 
does not appear, but a few years later (1290) the Castilian Queen of Ed- 
ward I., purchased from a Spanish vessel at Portsmouth, raisins, dates, 230 


. \ bd 
pomegranates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges (poma de orenge), being 
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the earliest notice of the latter fruit in Europe. Some Asiatic condiments, 
probably from Alexandria, were certainly added ; spices, rice at 14d. a lb. ; 
almonds at 2}d. to 3¢d. a lb., and of these 9lbs. were consumed in a week ; 
sugar at ls. to more than 2s. a lb. The latter article, which had been 
already praised by an historian, as ‘* most precious to the uses and most ne- 
cessary to the health of mortals,” was at this time grown in Syria exten- 
sively, and from thence distributed to Europe. 

How highly these foreign delicacies were esteemed appears by the present 
of them graciously sent by the Princess Eleanor (March 29), from Odiham, 
in Hampshire, to her brother the King of the Romans, then a prisoner at 
Kenilworth. The royal gift is thus noted in the detail of her accounts :— 
** 20lbs. almonds, 6s. ; 5lbs. rice, 9d. ; 2lbs. pepper, 20d. ; 2lbs. cinnamon, 
20d.; $lb. cloves, 9d. ; 1lb. ginger, 18d. ; 2lbs. sugar (Zucari) 3s.” 

The price of meat may be judged of by the purchase of two oxen, four 
sheep, and three calves, for £1 2s. 10d.; of twocalves for 1s. 6d.; ofa 
calf and sheep for 3s. 3d., and sheep from Romney Marsh were supplied to 
the garrison at Dover for 22d. each; ten geese cost 2s. 3d. Salt, which 
must have been much needed to prepare their store of winter food, seems 
very dear, ten quarts costing 44s. 6d.; but though the prices of these times 
may generally be multiplied by fifteen to represent the modern value of 
money, it is probable that the confusion of the civil war had raised the prices 
of the year 1265 beyond the usual average. 

* * * ® * . ° 

‘ Among other striking illustrations of the manners of the times we must 
conclude that linen was little in use, for the only charge for washing during 
five months, appears to be 1s. 3d. There is presumptive proof that the 
Countess encouraged reading in her family, for after twenty dozen of vellum 
were bought for 10s., a payment of 14s. ismade for writing a Breviary 
on them at Oxford, for her daughter Eleanor’s use; and the damsel, though 
young, enjoyed also the rarer accoraplishment of writing, for her letters to 
Prince Edward were sent at Easter by a messenger for 6d. The purchase 
of twenty-five gilt stars for the young lady’s hat, costing 2s. 1d., is duly re- 
gistered, as well as ‘‘ fourteen long pins for her head-dress, 2d.” A supply 
of needles was provided for the use of the drawing-room, and for the tailor; 
their knives were kept in sheaths worth 2d. or 3d.; the repair of four spoons 
was effected by devoting eight silver pennies to that purpose; and there 
were also some forks, though long before their use became general. While 
the young Eleanor was at Odiham, the barber at Reading was twice sent for 
to bleed her. 

Judging from what was paid to the servants and huntsmen of her sons, 
and of her other guests, as well as to Jacke the keeper of her own harriers, 
the rate of wages seems to have been about 14d. and 2d. a day; the hunts- 
men received the higher wages of 2d. by the especial desire of the royal 
Countess. All the menials in her employ bear Saxon names, such as Ralph 
and Hande, bakers ; Hicque, the tailor ; Dobbe, the shepherd ; the carriers 
Diquon, Gobidhesty, and Treubodi; while we can picture to ourselves the 
very gait of Slingawai, the courier. 

There being no other means of communication, a special messenger was 
necessarily sent with any letters, and for this there are frequent payments in 
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the Roll, though even for long distances the rate of postage was wonderfully 
small. Thus a servant bringing letters to the Countess at Bramber from 
Porchester is paid 4d; Slingawai earned but 2s. for going to the Earl then 
at Monmouth, from Dover; Gobidhesty 3s. from Lewes to Hereford ; 12d. 
from Dover to Windsor ; and 6d. to Pevensey; Picard for carrying letters 
from the Countess to Kenilworth at July, 16d.; Treubodi, 2s. and a pair of 
shoes for journey from Dover to Kenilworth, September 2 ; and to the mes- 


senger of Prince Edward in August, with letters,probably the announcement 
of the events at Evesham, 2s. 





Art. [V.—On Feigned and Factitious Diseases, chiefly of Soldiers 
and Seamen, §¢., §c., and the best Modes of Discovering Im- 


postors. By Hector Gavin, M.D. &c., &c. John Churchill, 
London. 1843. 


[r is almost impossible to believe, though it can be substantiated be- 
yond all doubt, that some of the most horrible disorders to which 
the human body is subject, have been simulated in so perfect a man- 
ner as to deceive even those whose profession it is not only to cure 
disease but to detect imposture. Nothing formerly was more com- 
mon, than to meetin the course of a morning’s walk along any of the 
high-roads immediately in the vicinity of the Bridges, objects of the 
most loathsome and forbidding appearance—wretches who traded in 
the sympathies of the people on the staple of some feigned or fac- 
titious desease. Among this class of impostors, the simulating epi- 
leptic was perhaps the most common and the most successful in levy- 
ing contributions on the sensitive and the ignorant, who struck with 
the suddenness of the attacks, the severity of the symptoms, the 
apparent agony of the patient, and the excruciating postures which 
he occasionally assumed, opened not only their hearts, but what was 
of infinitely more importance and consequence to the impostor, their 
purse-strings also at the same time. Large sums were thus collected 
by persons, who so far from being afflicted with disease, must have 
been in the enjoyment of the most robust health, to enable them to 
act the infamous part they had taken upon themselves. 

It becomes a matter of grave inquiry to the ontologist, ethnolo- 
gist, and theologian, how far that principle which would lead one 
human being to prey upon the property of another, through the 
medium of his sympathies, is to be considered as an innate idea, 
cognate and inherent in our nature, or to be viewed only as an undue 
and improper encouragement of the faculty of self-adulation, which 
seeks to secure to itself the applause and approbation, or the pity 
and commiseration of mankind by legitimate modes of conduct. 
In a word, whether it be natural to man to deceive his neighbour, or 
that deception, especially in cases of feigned diseases, is the cause 
and consequence of education in the elements of indolence, vice, 
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and a total abandonment of self-respect. The enquiry, even in the 
preliminary steps, is fraught with difficulty and obstructed by doubt, 
and requires not onlya cool head, buta kindly heart to investigate it. 
How far Dr. Gavin has succeeded in laying down rules for the detec- 
tion of imposture, we shall not in this part of the review attempt to 
consider, but we have no hesitation in saying, that in the investiga- 
tion of what constitutes imposture, he has signally failed. Accordin 
to the doctrine which he has laid down with somewhat too ——- 
of the I’d-rather-be-wrong-with-Galen-than-right-with-all-the-world- 
beside school, there scarcely exists any nervous affection, excepting 
chore, paralysis, and neuralgia, which might not, following out his 
rules, be referred to imposture, deception, or imagination. Indeed 
there are numerous cases of undoubted disease which, were the plan 
recommended by Dr. Gavin and the school of medico-sciolists, for 
mere detection or cure persevered in, would, or inevitably ought to 
lodge the practitioner in the nearest jail. 
We well remember a case related in the Lancet, of somnolence in 
the Edinburgh Hospital, during the continuance of which a surgeon, 
now of repute in London, perpetrated one of the most atrocious 
outrages on the body of the patient that the history of medico- 
chirurgical proceedings, barbarous as many of them are, can furnish, 
Yet this patient, a female, was subsequently proved, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, to have been in a comatose state, and to have been 
unconscious of the injury inflicted upon her. Dr. Gavin (p. 108) 
re-relates the case so frequently alluded to by medical writers, and 
so generally treated as imposture, without, in our opinion, however, 
sufficient cause, of Phineas Adams, a soldier in the Somersetshire 
militia, who lay in a state of insensibility from the 2nd April, till 
the 8th of June, 1811, ‘‘ resisting every means which it was deemed 
advisable to have recourse to for rousing him ;” among which were 
snuff, electricity, cathartics, thrusting pins up his nails; and at last, 
we suppose at the suggestion of some barbarian rejoicing in the 
name of surgeon, actually scalping and scraping the skull. ‘‘Yet,” 
continues Dr. Gavin, with a naiveté that has descended from the 
original writer in the Edinburgh Annual Register, where the case of 
Adams first appeared, down through the channel of hundreds of 
chirurgical aspirants to the doctor himself,—‘‘ Yet no complaint 
was made, but one groan being uttered when the last step of the 
operation was performed.” ‘A man of very ordinary common sense, 
—one who had not ever seen much of the world, or “walked” a 
hospital for a brief winter season, or played at hide and seek behind 
the counter of some country chemist, or practised one solitary month 
in a Poor Law Bastile on the attenuated bodies of the nameless 
paupers, or even read a chapter of Dr. Gavin’s book, would be very 
apt to say, that to all intents and purposes, and according to the testi- 
mony of the senses, and the rule and practice of medical men, that 
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Phineas Adams was in a state of coma, somnolence, or complete in- 
sensibilty ; and that, therefore, the cruel and horrid means resorted 
to—which after all, supposing the case to have been feigned, were 
unsuccessful, and therefore useless—were contrary to all experience, 
inimical to the profession of physic, destructive of confidence in 
medicine, impolitic in the advisers, and disgraceful in the operators, 
or rather executioners. Notwithstanding this, however, Dr. Gavin, 
in common with that large class of practitioners who fancy they have 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the difficult and arduous art of 
physic by hustling through the wards of a hospital, or running 
through the curricula of a medical school, infers that this was a case 
of imposture. This is somewhat surprising too, since he refers to 
the case mentioned by Astley Cooper, of a mariner who fell from 
the mast-head of a ship of war in the Mediterranean, and remained 
a twelvemonth in a comatose state—was brought to England— 
landed at Woolwich—thence conveyed to one of the metropolitan 
hospitals—operated on by Mr. Cline for depression of the skull— 
recovered—sat up, and asked when they were to sail to some parti- 
cular port? The year of sleep had passed to him as a moment of 
time; and all the blistering and bleeding and vomiting and phy- 
sicking had not been felt, and consequently not remembered. Had 
this man fallen into the hands of a less enlightened surgeon than 
Mr. Cline, it is very probable that the poor wretch would have been 
subjected to all the tortures to which Phineas Adams was, without 
cavil and without question, most unprofessionally submitted,—fortu- 
nately, however, without being aware or being sensible, among the 
rest, of the very surgical operation of thrusting pins down his nails. 
There is another case well known to the profession, of a deserter, 
who was struck dumb on being apprehended, and continued so: and 
no doubt would have been'considered to this day by the medical 
sciolists as a malingerer; but unfortunately forjthem, he carried his 
‘‘factitious disease” so far as to die.outright, which in common 
fairness to them he should not have done. ‘ What a fellow that 
is,” said a Hungarian general, who had been taken prisoner by 
Bounaparte, to the hero himself without knowing him—* He fights 
by no.rule at all. He does not know how to fight. He attacks in 
the front, in the rear, and on both flanks at the same time, which is 
contrary to all the laws of military tactics.” ‘‘ But he has beat you,” 
said Buonaparte. ‘* But he had no business to do so,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ He ought not to have done so—it is contrary to all rule.” 
So this is the argument of the school of which we are speaking. 
“The deserter should not have died—no more he should.” But 
joking apart, this desire to pass off as extremely clever by new- 
fledged medical men, in the pretended discovery of feigned diseases, 
leads them sometimes into very grave errors; forwe well remember a 
surgeon who pretended to discover that a poor wretch who was in the 
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last agonies of lock-jaw was shamming, applying a red-hot iron to the 
nape of the neck ‘‘to rouse the patient’”—when the dying wretch 
giving one horrible howl sunk back and expired ere the echo of- his 
voice had ceased upon the ear. So much for pretending to be wiser 
than one’s neighbour. But a contrary practice sometimes obtains 
among graduates, as well as surgeons, who have but lately escaped 
*¢ plucking,” which though not so dangerous or even fatal to patients, 
is nevertheless productive of ridicule to the profession. A young 
surgeon whohad just squeezed himself through the Hall, desired the 
writer of this article to visit some dispensary patients with him, 

u on some of whom he practised with an emphasis in doctrine and a 
fortitude in prescription, that if continued in after life, must have 
made the fortunes of some undertakers. Among about twenty in 
one close, was an Irishwoman, whose child, about six months old, 
was teething, and required some refrigerant laxative. Our Galen 
was not an ordinary Galen. Looking at the child with the import- 
ance of King Cophetua, when he wooed the beggar girl, he boldly 
pronounced it had the meazles. ‘‘The mazles! And is it the 
mazles that you say the babby has?” cried the Irish lady with 
somewhat of an Indian yell.—** Plase your honor, Docther, and its 
the flay-bites!” (flea-bites), Our limb of physic, with a look of 
horror which was irresistibly comic, turned rapidly on his heel, and 
made one of the most precipitate retreats it is possible to conceive ; 
the inexorable Milesian shrieking out at the top of her voice, as 
he hastily made his exit, ‘Its the flay-bites, Docther, and not the 
mazles, by the Holy Father St. Pathrick.” 

It is this spirit of dictatorial knowledge of which we have to com- 
plain, more especially in London practitioners, and to which we are 
desirous of drawing the attention of our readers, as well as the author 
himself, that has induced us to take the view of the subject we have 
done, and from no desire either to underrate the labours or depre- 
ciate the industrial tact of Dr. Gavin. Asa University Prize Essay, 
“‘ Feigned and Factitious Diseases” is a respectable performance, if 
we take the age and experience of the author into consideration when 
he wrote it—but as a practical work it is useless, being deficient in 
experience and destitute of sound judgment. 

At p. 112, 113,114, for example, the directions given to detect 
simulative somnambulism are utterly fallacious, and if followed up 
in practice would be productive of unimaginable evil. The fact must 
be admitted, because it cannot be denied, that numerous cases of 
somnambulism have been treated as imposture, and death has been 
the consequence. A patient who rose in his sleep, and performed 
one of the offices of nature to the annoyance of a neighbour, was 
often cautioned on the subject, but always denied it, and in a manner 
so solemn that he shook the confidence of the neighbour in his own 
senses. He accordingly watched for two nights, determined to con- 
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vict him, and strange to say, the somnambulist did not appear for 
two nights! Could anything be more clear than that he was simu- 
lating ? So argued the neighbour. On the third night the nuisance 
was repeated when the neighbour was not watching. This was cor- 
roboration beyond question, and it was determined, by the aggrieved 
party, that in company with two friends he would sit up and detect 
the pretended sleep walker in flagranti delicto. For this purpose, a 
quantity of red-ochre was dissolved in a pail of water, and it was de- 
cided that when the somnambulist should approach under the win- 
dow, which looked out upon an ornamental garden, the whole should 
be emptied upon his head, while one of the party was to arrest him as 
he would attempt to scale the wall, the red-ochre being undisputable 
proof that there had been no mistake as to identity. On this very 
unfortunate evening, the somnambulist made his appearance, and as 
concerted, received the contents of the pail upon his shoulders, while 
the party waiting for that purpose selzed him by the arms. But 
this violence was unnecessary. He never attempted to move—but 
opening his eyes and staring about, asked what all this meant? The 
party still fancying he was simulating, bantered him on his detection, 
but were somewhat surprised that he made scarce any reply, and 
seemed quite lost in reverie. He was conducted back to his own 
house, which was not fifty yards off, without the slightest violence, 
all being on good terms, and retired to bed—the party accompanying 
him remarking that he was unusually silent. In the morning they 
all met by appointment at the house of the detected: impostor. 
They found him alive, but senseless; and in three hours after he 
died in the most horrible convulsions—his mind seemingly weighed 
down with the idea, no doubt engendered by the sbvathes on his 
night clothes,. that he had committed murder. Such cases could be 
multiplied. A gentleman, a member of one of our colonial houses 
of assembly, was afflicted with somnambulism, and on that account 
the windows as well as doors were every night carefully fastened by 
his servants. On one occasion he gave a large dinner. party, and 
three of the friends slept in the house, One of them, ridiculing the 
idea of somnambulism, and feeling warm on retiring to bed, opened 
the window on the staircase, which had been fastened by the servant. 
In the dead of night the gentleman got up, wandered about the 
room, as was subsequently proved, walked down stairs, attempted to 
get out at the outer door, but failed, and returning up stairs, and 
finding the window open, which seems on his deseent not to have 
attracted his attention, walked out of it and broke his thigh. It was 
a compound frecture. Amputation was performed, but he died 
three days after. Now, these cases are not. from books. but from 
nature—thc parties were k.aown to the writer, and there are hundreds 
alive who remember the facts. Another case of disease of a most 
horrible nature was treated as imaginary, by many medical men who 
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were consulted upon it, yet it proved in the sequel to have been as 
the patient described. It was this :—the patient alluded to insisted 
that he had swallowed a eentipede. He was laughed at and nearly 
out of his conviction—and some trifling remedies administered—but 
the disease got no better, and he again applied to some of the most 
eminent men in Jamaica for advice. It was still treated as imaginary,. 
and being a gentleman of property, he was advised to “ take a trip” 
to London. He came and consulted the first physicians, who listened 
with more or less attention to his story. Among those consulted 
was Dr. Elliotson, who said ‘it was possible ;”’ others, for the most 
part, ridiculed the idea—and the gentleman went back to Jamaica 
very little the better for all the money he had expended, for the 
disease again returned with greater violence ; when one day, after 
unusual suffering, he vomited, and brought up a live centipede! 
Now, here was a case which, if it had occurred in a man who could 
have been shewn to have had any, the most distant cause for simula- 
tion, would have been considered as “ factitious,” and treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Some of the cases cited by Dr. Gavin, go in our opinion directly 
to controvert the conclusion at which he aims. Thus, at p. 416, he 
quotes the case of a priest from Cardan, who could simulate death, 
with no sign of respiration, and in whom pricking, tickling, and 
even burning produced no sensible effect. Now here was no simu- 
lation, if the words simulation and dissimulation are to be used in 
the sense in which their roots are employed by Sallust,—it was sim- 
ply a manifestation of a peculiar faculty not common to all men 
and indeed rarely granted to any, as the case of Col. Townsend 
related by Cheyne amply proves. ;And in regard to the singular pro- 
perties of some persons, we may mention that we know a Bishop at 
present living, who perceives a peculiar sensation when he pagses 
even at some miles distance from a place where a death has taken 
place. This happens to him generally when on horseback and in 
the country. He assured the writer that he had never been deceived 
once in his prophecy of death. Would such a condition of the organs 
—or rather, nervous machinery, be admitted in the case of an Okey, 
or any other Mesmerized patient? No, not by Dr. Gavin and his 
school. And this brings us to a remarkable passage in the work, 
p- 409, which for cool self-sufficiency exceeds every thing we ever 
read :—‘‘A woman at twenty-one, having been indisposed for a few 
days, took some cathartic medicine, and passed by stool ‘a reptile of 
the lacuta species. The authority of the patient in this case 
satisfied Dr. Spence!” Now if this is not the height of self-confi- 
dence we know not what is. A respectable physician—a man known 
to be able, scientific, learned, virtuous, arid honourable, who is dis- 
tinguished by his ability, and respected for his skill as a practitioner, 


happens to have a patient who for ought that appears to the con- 
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trary, is as much entitled to credit ,for her statement, as Dr. 
Gavin for his opinion, is nevertheless deliberately and coolly accused 
of falsehood and deception—and for what cause? Merely that Dr. 
Gavin might have an opportunity of proving his theory of “facti- 
tious” disease. We remember a case very graphically related by the 
author of ‘‘ Ned Clinton,” where the man complained of feeling a 
living animal in his stomach, and was treated as an impostor by the 
hospital surgeon for a length of time, until procuring a pint of rum, 
he drank it off for the purpose of relieving the pain, or destroying 
himself, we forget which; but the spirit acting as an emetic, he 
vomited violently, and brought up the stomach animal, monster, or 
wolf, as it has been variously named. We may also cite the case of 
one of the men who attended the lantern of a light-house, which 
igniting, soon destroyed the beacon, and with it all the apparatus for 
illumination. The person alluded to, having escaped down the stairs, 
looked {up at the burning mass above him with his mouth open, 
when according to his statement, a quantity of molten lead ran down 
his throat. The report was discredited, especially as the patient 
lived some weeks afterwards; nevertheless, when he died and was 
opened, a very considerable mass of lead was found in his stomach. 
We pass over an immense number of statements of supposed mal- 
ingering, which to controvert would detain us too long, but we cannot 
avoid noticing the case the author so triumphantly refers to at p. 109, 
as being one of confirmed malingering, because it is by no means 
satisfactorilyproved that it was a case of fraud ; many medical men to 
this day believing that the disease was real and not feigned. Dr. 
Gavin places much reliance in this case on what Dr. Knox, of Edin- 
burgh, told him about a half-penny being carried forward by the 
contraction of the corrugator dupereilit,—now, supposing this test 
had been worth one button, which it is not, Dr. Knox is not infallible, 
as the reception of sixteen bodies into his dissecting rooms, which 
had met with violent deaths and yet were not even suspected, suffi- 
ciently proves ; consequently his opinion is only worth what it will 
fetch. Again, at page 408, the cases of fasting alluded to, were bona 
Jide cases of fasting, no matter for what motive undertaken. Ann 
Moore did, and could fast for a very long period, and the ordeal she 
was compelled to submit to substantiates that fact. That she could 
fast continuously and for any given period of time, we do not be- 
lieve ; nor, if our memory serves us, did she pretend to be able to do 
so. The fasting of Marie Brencker, of Osnaburgh, is undoubted, 
though considered apocryphal by Dr. Gavin, who, when he comes te a 
fact that can neither by implication nor direct evidence be contradicted, 
deals with it after the following manner: ‘‘ A woman was condemned 
for the murder of her husband in the 3lst Edward III.; she had 
the wisdom to fast in prison forty days, and was pardoned in conse- 
quence of her miraculous abstinence.” So when a case cannot be set 
3K 
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aside, the patient is found to have “ the wisdom to fast.” It surely 
would have been more philosophical to have said that the woman pos- 
sessed the faculty, or had acquired the property of abstinence. Fast- 
ing, by some individuals, is by no means difficult of attainment. The 
present writer can fast thirty-six hours without much inconvenience, 
and once succeeded in lengthening the interim between the meals to 
within a very few minutes of forty-eight hours, without great incon- 
venience ; and we are confident, with a little practice, especially in 
warm climates, the habit may be acquired. Cavanagh, whose detec- 
tion in swallowing a small quantity of gruel in Reading Jail is allu- 
ded to, by the admission of the surgeon, fasted nine days, and we 
can speak from actual experiments made on the man by ourself, and 
with a view to test his powers of abstinence, that he fasted first a 
week, and then ten days, and under circumstances where it was not 

ossible that he could obtain water, much less food; and the parti- 
culars of the case were published in the “ Times,” at the time, 
by the gentleman then on that establishment who undertook, 
and instituted, the experiments. But it was never contended, or 
believed, that Cavanagh could fast for ever. Indeed, the physician 
who made the experiments, looked upon the case as simple anorexia, 
the consequence of a severe attack of fever, and was desirous of 
treating it as such; but as Cavanagh was an enthusiast (though his 
enthusiasm rapidly subsided after a residence in London) he refused 
to submit to any medical treatment. It is worthy of remark, that 
being a Catholic, he took the Holy Sacrament every Sunday, and 
though the elements constituting this offering are trifling, when 
viewed in the mere light of sustenance, it is possible to believe that 
it tended very considerably to augment his powers of fasting, when 
we combine with it, the feeling that must have been present in his 
mind, that he was verily and truly in fact, and in faith, supported on 
the body and blood of our blessed Saviour. These elements, or at 
least adjurants, to the power of abstinence, must not be lost sight of 
in this or in any other case,where the imagination excited, by religion 
or enthusiasm, is enabled to uphold, and asit were to carry away 
the senses from the contemplation of mere sensual or material ob- 
jects. Darwin tells us of a clergyman, who, having swalloweda 
portion of wax from the cork of a wine bottle, took it so much to 
heart, believing that his bowels ‘would be sealed up,” that he ab- 
stained from eating and drinking and died shortly after. Of real dis- 
ease being induced by the mere will of the individual, Dr. Gavin 
seems to have taken no account whatever, yet every physician of even 
moderate practice, must have experienced this, though not recog- 
nized it under that head; but generally designating it as the effect 
of sympathy, imagination, imitation, or fashion. All the officers of 
Alexander’s army who were in immediate contact with him, because 
he was long-necked, carried their heads on one side, and what was at 
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first in them imitation or fashion, became subsequently habit, . and 
eventually disease. To enumerate therefore this class of ethico-phy- 
sical affections, or affectation, among the class of “ factitious” dis- 
eases, is by no means taking a wide or extensive, a philosophical or 
even a nosological view of the anomalous complaints which affect 
mankind, not only in Europe, where her inhabitants are too apt to 
believe that all the knowledge of disease supposed to be in possession 
of mere mortals is centered in'themselves, but in the wide and%ex-, 
tensive reigons of India and America, 

The remarks consequently (from the original blame of which how- 
ever we exculpate Dr. Gavin), on the prevalent disease in the 
court of Louis. XIV., (Introduction p. iii.) does not hald when we 
take a very comprehensive view of the constitution of man, his 
habits, appetite, passions, pastimes, avocations, and religion—the 
latter enabling a Hindu devotee to entomb himself for a month, 
without any very evident inconvenience; and the former, taken 
collectively, provoking an English fox-hunter to undergo fatigue and 
venture life in a manner that to other nations appears not only. sim- 
ply dangerous, but positively insane. Neither does it seem to us 
that Dr. Gavin has allowed for the moral effect which any great, or 
noble, or daring, or harrowing deed produces in those whose organs 
are predisposed to the performance of the same acts. We are told 
that Cesar’s troops hesitated to land when he invaded the English 
coast, till his standard bearer leaping into the sea, excited that 
action, and awakened that spirit, in the bosoms of the soldiers, which 
were only dormant and not lost. And shortly after the girl Moyes 
threw herself off the Monument, a bookseller’s apprentice followed 
her example. Now in these cases we contend it was not imitation, 
but a manifestation of that principle which sometimes developes 
itself in popular assemblies, and is then called’enthusiasm ; in armies, 
and then becomes panic; and in unhealthy districts, and is then de- 
sisnated epidemic. We can only illustrate this principle, the bear- 
ing and extent of which could not be discussed with any propriety 
in this place, by a reference to the effect produced by wine or alcohol 
on different individuals. A parallel may also be drawn from the 
various phases which fear assumes in the persons of the passengers 
and crew, and in the difference manifested in the conduct of En- 
glish and French mariners in cases of shipwreck,—two of the most 
remarkable instances of which being those of the Antelope East India 
Packet, and the French frigate Medusa. Ina remarkable disease 
which appeared in the West Indies a few years since, and called the 
“Dandy Fever,” it is undoubted that the disease was conveyed from 
one to the other almost by will, This happened so frequently that 
persons abstained from thinking, and consequently from talking of 
it, and those who persevered in this resolution are said to have 
escaped it, while those who affected to disbelieve its reality, or yidi- 
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culed it, were sure to be the victims; and what is very singular, when 
in the act of doing so. 

But we stray from the subject immediately before us, and must now 
hasten to conclude our strictures upon this work. A few words on 
Insanity, or that abnormal action of the organs of the brain which 
manifests itself in so many extraordinary ways, whether in violence, 
idiotcy, or eccentricity, will serve to shew that little is to learned 
from this volume. We are almost tempted to deny in toto every 
thing that Dr. Gavin advances upon this very frequent consequence 
of insobriety, misfortune, ill-assorted matches, and malconformation 
of the brain. Marshall, to whom he is so much indebted throughout 
his work, is no authority (in fact, we scarcely know of a great one!) in 
this disease. We well remember the case of a man who had been 
eleven years in the army, who was five times tried by court martial 
for pretended insanity, and five times sentenced to be flogged—yet 
this maniac committed suicide at length by drinking sulphuric acid. 
The case was published in “ The Times” of 22nd July, 1826. Now 
this man, according to Marshall, Hennen, and Dr. Gavin, should not 
have died. He had been declared not mad, and flogged by the order 
of fie courts martial, and therefore had no business to be mad! 
God help any one who is labouring under insanity, if he were sub- 
mitted to the tender mercies of the school of the Marshalls, Hen- 
nens, Brodies, and Gavins! He would stand a better chance even 
with a “doctor,” who “keeps a private asylum.” We knew of a 
case where a negro was repeatedly flogged tor the alleged crime of 

retended madness,—but having drowned himself one Sunday morn- 
ing, hismaster owned himself convinced that “there had been no sham, 
because,” as he coarsely expressed himself, ‘‘ the fellow was such 
a coward, he never would have done so if he had not been mad. 

There is a passage also on the subject of Mesmerism, which we 
noticed on reading the volume, but which we cannot now find, that 
calls for some remark, because it is a sample of the manner in which 
university prize-takers treat all those who investigate nature for 
themselves, and are wont to shake the dust of the schools from their 
feet when they turn their backs on the janitors of the college. We 
forget exactly the words, but the inference we drew from the context 
of the passage was, that all and singular those phenomena which 
have been attested by thousands of the most distinguished men in 
England, Germany, America, Prussia, and the West Indies, are all 
and every one illusions, delusions, or collusions, We shall not 
waste time in comments on the striking absurdity of a man giving a 
positive opinion, and on so grave a subject, without having, so far as 
our Memory serves us, seen one single case. If therefore we are to 
judge from this single fact, of the value of Dr. Gavin’s opinion on 
other points€connected with disease, it will amount to really very 
little. However, the work will be found a very excellent catalogue 
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raisonée of the most of the cases which many medical men have 
described as simulative, or at least not common developments of 
abnormal action of the nervous system; as such it will be found 
useful to the man who thinks for himself, and an excellent table 
companion. But to the student or the mere practitioner it will be 
worse than useless, because it will not only tend to give the one or 
the other a very contracted and unphilosophical view of disease ; 
but will arm them with authority to do much mischief. The pro- 
gramme setting forth that it was originally published under the 
auspices and with the names of two northern professors, who, though 
very respectable in their way, have not yet satisfied the world that 
their dicta are worth more than those of hundreds of other medical 
practitioners, who have neither been so fortunate nor so successful in 
securing the ‘‘ good things” of this world. There is one trait in this 
work, however, the credit for which we cannot, and have no desire 
to withhold, and that is industry, which is highly honourable to Dr. 
Gavin as a student and a scholar; and which, had he been content 
with, or anxious to secure, without attempting generalization of 
disease, in which he has signally failed, would have entitled him to 
take rank among some of the first industrial writers in Great 
Britain. It is the performance of inexperience, but the conception 
of a capacious mind, 
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1. The ‘‘ League” Newspaper, Feb. 17, 1844. 


2. The Aristocracy of Britain, and the Laws of Entail and Primo- 
geniture. London: G. & J. Dyer, 1844. 


3. Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, March 1844. 


At length it is openly avowed by the organs of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League that the grand, ultimate object of the leaders of that body is 
not the mere establishment of the principle of ‘‘buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest,” or the realisation of ‘ free inter- 
course” and “‘ unfettered trade” among the nations of the earth :—their 
labours are directed to the accomplishment of a@ total change in the 
landed system of this kingdom,—to the prostration and extinction of 
the order of country gentlemen—the abolition of a hereditary aristo- 
cracy—the suppression of all feudal distinctions and customs, and 
the achievement of such a revolution in the laws which regulate real 
property in England, as would lead to the division of the soil into 
innumerable small proprietorships ;—splitting up the great estates, 
Sweeping away parks and demesnes, and levelling in the dust the 
palace of the peer and the mansion of the squire. 


That this design, though hitherto kept in the back ground, has 
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from the first been one of the great decimating motives of the leaders 
of the Anti-Corn-Law movement, who have thrown over their de- 
mocratic purposes the veil of political economy, there is strong reason 
to suspect. Messrs. Cobden and Bright have been, and now are 
avowedly, “ agitators with uiterior objects.” Up to the present time 
it had been considered politic to adopt a lire of tactics calculated to 
draw into alliance with the League certain members of the aristocracy 
favourable to the repeal of the Corn-Laws; and from time to time 
disclaimers were put forward in the publications of that body, for the 
purpose of quieting the apprehensions and misgivings of such parties ; 
in which astonishment was expressed at the’ bucolic simplicity of any 
body that could suppose that they who worked in the same cause 
as the Ducies, the Spensers, the Fitzwilliams, and the Westmin- 
sters could, for a moment, harbour a thought injurious to the 
nobility ! 

The mask, however, is now thrown aside. In the League news- 
paper, the country is informed that the Corn-Laws are but one of the 
sores connected with the landed interest that must be probed to the 
bottom; intimations being given that the laws respecting Real 
Property must be attacked root and branch; and that the laws 
of Primogeniture and Entail must be for ever done away with.* 

In furtherance of this object, a volume has just issued from the 
press, entitled, ‘‘ The Aristocracy of Britain, and the Laws of Entail 
and Primogeniture. ” It professes to enter intc an examination of 
the merits of the question involved in the consideration of these laws ; 
and, in support of his views, the editor quotes the opinions of 
Passey, Gustave de Beaumont, Condorcet, O’Connor, Sismondi, 
Buret, Guizot, Constant, Dupin, Say, Blanqui and Miquet—the 
most eminent among the modern political writers of France. Not- 
withstanding the weight which attaches to those very respectable 
authorities, we are not, we confess, as yet prepared to yield up the 
ancient institutions of England to the tender mercies of theorists, 
and resign all the good old usages and prudent laws of our forefathers 
(which after all have not prevented England from being “ the envy of 
surrounding nations”,) to the ruthless axe of republican patriots; 
We do not think that the abolition of the nobility, and the work- 
ing out the projects of the confederacy that modestly term 
themselves the Anti-Corn-Law League, would conduce to the re- » 
nown or utility of this kingdom abroad, or to the happiness of the 
people at home. On the contrary, we ‘think such changes would be 
attended with fatal disorders and irretrievable calamities ; in which 
the humbler classes would be the most severe sufferers,—as they 
always have been in civil convulsions. 


* For what are we ever advocating a freer, more popular system of repre- 
sentation, but that, among lesser evils, England may get rid of that ‘ap-root 
evil, the law of Primogeniture ?”— Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, March. 
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At the time of the Norman Conquest, the land of England was 
divided by the Conqueror among his chiefs, after the manner of the 
Germanic nations, and the feudal system was established as the law 
of the kingdom. According to the feudal principle, the ultimate 
property of the whole soil was declared to be vested in the Crown ; 
all lands being held by virtue of a grant from the king, subject to 
the performance of military service and other requirements. The 
chiefs, or barons, in their turn granted the land to inferior vassals, 
who took the oath of fealty to them; promising to attend their lords 
in time of war, to do suit and service in their courts, to perform cer- 
tain stated services for their lands, and to join them in the general 
defence of the nation ; the barons, on their part, engaging to protect 
their vassals from the rapine and violence of others. As a necessary 
part of this system, the law of PRIMOGENITURE * was introduced— 
a law which, we may observe in passing, was known in the ver 
earliest ages of the world,+ and was recognised in the Mosaic 
economy. It was indispensable that the fief should be held by some 
individual capable of performing all the duties of vassal of the lord 
paramount, and of maintaining the vigour and efficiency of the feudal 
government: the constant division and sub-division of the fief which 
would have attended an equal distribution of the estates among the 
several children of the lord, would have been destructive of the 
fabric. The law, therefore, gave the inheritance to the eldest son, 
and preferred male to female issue. ‘This was the origin of the state 
of things that we now find inexistence. This law has flourished in 
England since the year 1066; upon it has the constitution itself 
been based ; and, though hereditary services are no longer required 
from the barons, knights, and owners of land, and the feudal system 
has for centuries ceased to be in the ascendant, yet the same reasons 
of state policy which justified the rule of Primogeniture in the reign 
of William the First, remain in force in the days of his descendant 
Victoria. The object of feudalism was to establish firmly, and 
maintain in full vigour, an order of nobility in the state, who would 
have the strongest possible motive in preserving the stability of the 
laws and institutions; and also, while they contributed to uphold 
the power and dignity of the kingdom, would operate as a balancin 
force between the Crown and the people—checking the absolute 
will of the former, and, at the same time, curbing the spirit of po- 
pular tubulence in the latter. These, too, are the ends secured by 
the laws of Entail and Primogeniture at this day. ‘‘ When the 
emperors,” says { Blackstone, ‘‘ began to create honorary feuds, or 
titles of nobility, it was found necessary, in order to preserve their 
dignity, to make them impartible, or as they styled them, feuda indi- 


* Qui prior est tempore potior est jure. Coke upon Littleton. 
+ Vide Book of Genesis. 
t Bl. Book II. ch 14. 
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vidua, and in consequence, descendible to the eldest son alone. This 
exanrple was further enforced by the inconveniences that attended the 
splitting of estates, These reasons occasioned an almost total change 
in the method. of feudal inheritances abroad ; so that the eldest 
male began universally to succeed to the whole of the lands in all 
military tenures: and in this condition the feudal constitution was 
established in England by William the Conqueror. 

Enrtalzs followed the law of Primozeniture as a necessary conse- 
quence. They were designed to preserve estates undivided and 
secure from alienation. They were originally based on the funda- 
mental principle that the fief was a sort of benefice, granted by the 
lord on certain stipulations, and liable to revert to the grantor, either 
upon failure of the donee to perform the conditions imposed upon 
him, or on failure of heirs. The fief, being thus granted conditionally, 
was called an estate fail, from the French tad/ler, to cut— part of the 
fee being, as it were, cut off by these conditions.* In order to 
prevent the alienation of estates, the celebrated act of 13 Edward I., 
ce. 1, usually called the statute De Douis, was passed. It was 
enacted that lands should go to the heirs specified; and on failure of 
heirs, that they should revert to the original donor. Means weré, 
however, soon devised to evade this stringent law. By process of 
fine and recovery, the tenant in tail was enabled to aliene his lands 
and tenements, and thus defeat the interests as well of his own issue 
as of the reversioner; except in the case of the Crown. Fines and 
recoveries were established by the act 3 and 4 William IV., c. 74; 
the proceedings in such cases being considered fictitious, dilatory, 
and expensive. This statute now enables a tenant in tail to make an 
effectual alienation of the land by deed enrolled in Chancery. 

How stands then the Law of England respecting PRIMOGENITURE 
andentTaits? Does it coerce the parent as to the disposition of his 
property ? Does it tie him down to a prescribed mode of proceeding, 
and prevent him from acting according to the dictates of natural 
affection and prudence? Does it say that the land shall be inalien- 
able ; or does it put obstacles in the way of any man, great or small, 
who wishes to become the proprietor of a piece of land? Byno 
means. It does nothing of this kind. On the contrary, the law 
vests a discretionary power in the hands*of the parent, which is ceti- 
sured for its latitude by the foreign publicists. The case is stated with 
sufficient fairness by the French writer Beaumont: ‘Nothing, [ believe,” 
he remarks, ‘is more common in France than to mistake the nature 
of the law of primogeniture which existsin England. It is enough 
that the imperative will of the law bestows on the eldest son the 
whole real estate, and that he takes it under favour of the law and 


“For the grounds on which a vassal forfeited his land, see Hume’s Hist. 
England. vol IT. Appendix. 
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contrary to the inclinations of his parents. There is nothing of the 
sort. The liberty which the proprietor of an estate has of dispo- 
sing of it is, as d shall immediately show, greater than here, in the 
father of a family making a final disposition of his means. He may, 
if he chooses, divide them equally amongst all his children; he may 
give the greater share, even the whole, to one of them, to the last 
born, or to the youngest of his daughters, and nothing to. the rest ; 
he may cut off the eldest. What do I say ?—he may not only give 
all to one of their number—he may disinherit them in a body and 
leave his whole fortune to a stranger. What is the nature and 
effeet of the legal principle? It is, that if the father does not 
make a te8tament, and dispose of his real property in another 
manner, the eldest son inherits the whole to the exclusion of his 
brothers and sisters, who have absolutely nothing. But what results. 
from this? It is that the father preserving silence, the law speaks 
for him; and the voice of the law pronounces in favour of the eldest 
son.” 

Let it be observed that thisrule applies only to REAL ESTATES. It 
is not applicable to the personal property of an intestate. The distri- 
bution of chattels in such cases, is regulated by the Statute of Distri- 
butions.* A third goes to the widow; and the remaining two thirds.are 
dwided share and share alike among the children; though the heir-at- 
law takes the real estate. When we consider the enormous mass of 
personal property in England vested in the public funds, the mer- 
cantile marine, in manufactures and trade, this is a consideration of 
the highest importance. The Law certainly thinks it desirable that 
the soil of the country should not be rent up into innumerable 
shreds and split into miserable little allotments ; but it coerces no. 
one. Land is an article constantly in the market. It can be _ 
chased in large quantities or in small quantities. George Robins 
will at any moment make the capitalist a landed proprietor ; indeed - 
every country newspaper that you take up contains notices respecting 
the sale of estates. We have already seen that tenants in tail can 
effectually bar the entail. J¢ may then be safely affirmed that the 
custom of Primogeniture prevails in England, not because the law 
enforces it, or imposes it on the owners of property; but because the 
feeling of the nation, based upon that common sense that characterises 
the English people, is attached to the principle. Indeed so 
true is this that we find one of the greatest authorities 
cited against it, making the following admission :—* There is in 
England a county (that of Kent) where the feudal law in regard to 
succession is not in operation. There it is not the right of primo- 
geniture, but the principle of an equal division amongst all the 


* 22 & 23 Car. 2, ¢. 10. 
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children of a family (the gavel kind), which forms the common law; 
but this does not prevent in the county of Kent, any more than in 
Yorkshire, estates from being preserved entire: what is not effected 
by the law is done by the will of man, and the yeoman of Kent 
creates by his testament that preference in favour of the first-born of 
his family which the law would not have given him*.” 

A simple repeal of these laws would therefore effect nothing ;—the 
system is not based upon legislative enactments, but on a deep-rooted 
national sentiment. The Anti-Corn-Law League and the other. de- 
claimers against primogeniture aim at the establishment of a 
stringent, coercive law, which would deprive a parent of all power 
over the final diposal of his estate, and, on philosophic principles, 
make an equal distribution of his property, real and personal, among 
his children, without reference to their conduct during the life-time 
of their parents. 

It would not, we apprehend, be easy to induce the British people 
to adopt such a law. 

In the first place, the principle of primogeniture, or lineal descent, 
1s essential to the existence of a hereditary monarchy. If the law 
were to brand primogeniture as a thing contrary to the laws of 
nature and natural justice, the Crown would scon cease to be re- 
spected ; and the succession would in a very little time, most pro- 
bably, be regulated on a different principle from that which the 
Legislature had already voted to be preposterous. | 

Secondly, if the laws of Primogeniture and Entail, were displaced 
by astatute enforcing, upon the death of each proprietor, the distri- 
bution of estates into equal parts, the nobility would cease to exist as 
an order in the state. It is difficult to conceive how honours could 
be hereditary if the law did not prefer one child above another, and 
recognised no distinction between male and female. If they even 
could, by some device, be rendered hereditary, the subdivision of the 
soil would wrest the land from the nobility, and we should see the 
barons of England the mere shadow of an aristocracy, persons with- 
out weight or influence in the national councils, The proposes 
change, therefore, would amount to a revolution,—to,a total change 
in the British constitution. Admirably blending three different 
principles, monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical, the constitu- 
tion of this country has stood the test of ages, remaining unshaken, 
while more ephemeral governments have sprung into existence— 
flourished for a day, and perished :— 


“ The firmest state 
That e’er was seated on the subject sea.” 


Yet with the experience of all time, with the lessons of ancient and 
modern history before us, we are called upon by vain and restless 


* Gustave de Beaumont. 
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men toadopt measures that would overthrow this form of govern- 
ment! “ England,” it is confessed by M. Passey, “is obviously at 
the highest point of European civilization, and she has reached it 
under the sway of a territorial aristocracy.” Yet, in despite of this, 
are we to level the whole political fabric of England, because a few 
sciolists, who desire to ingratiate themselves with the mult.tude by 
promising “ Agrarian Justice*,” tell us they candevise a more perfect 
system? Weare not blind to the evils which pervade society in 
Great Britain and Ireland; but there are evils, of as great, and 
greater magnitude both in France and the United States of America, 
where Primogeniture and Entails have been abolished. We have 
no wish to recriminate; otherwise we might tell the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, that if there be suffering, immorality, and 
crime in England, they are chiefly tobe met with around their own 
factories ; and were fearfully augmented by what is called the Factory 
System}. We content ourselves with saying, that till a better form 
of government than that handed down from our free ancestors, can be 
pointed out to us, we must beg leave to cleave to the British Con- 
stitution, against which, judging from recent observations in print, 
already adverted to, the operations of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
are in fact directed. 

But we are told that the destruction of the present system is 
essential to the happiness of the people, and that the, subdivision of 
the land would be conducive to the welfare of the community. In 
happy France the laws prevent the agglomeration of territorial 
wealth. “* The greater number of small proprietqrs in France are 
at one and the same time cultivators of their own lands and work for 
others ; some as common day labourers, others as vine-dressers ; some 
are merchants in villages, and others artizans.’’t 

The blindness which cannot see the beauty and utility of this state 
of things is pitied by our philosophic neighbours :— 

‘‘ In order to understand this state of feeling,” observes M. Beau- 
mont, “‘it is necessary to take into view all the wealth accumulated 
on the soil [of England], all the factitious arrangements in connection 
with it, and all the artificial transformations which the hand of man 
has made it undergo. Estates in England are so many objects of 
art, each of which forms a perfect whole; it seems as if it were to 
be guilty of impiety to make them undergo a division; each of 
them is a picture of Correggio, forming part of a family succession, 
It is a matter of absolute necessity that a single heir should possess 
the estate, and no one would wish to see it mutilated. And remark 
that these domains, resplendent with luxury and cultivation, are not 


* See the work on this subject by Thomas Paine, 1796. 
+ See the speech of Lord Ashley, in the House of Commons, March 15th. 


+ Gustave Beaumont. 
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rare accidents which are to be met with here and there; they con- 
stitute the general state of the country ; they succeed each other 
without a blank from one end te the other, without any intermediate 
differences to interrupt them, without any contrasting objects to mar 
their effect ; all is grand, magnificent, sumptuous, in the country of 
England! It is necessary to have seen for a hundred times those 
admirable tracts of country upon which nature has lavished all its 
gifts, human industry all its wealth, and art so many ornaments. It 
is necessary to have traversed England at a stretch, to have gone 
from London to Edinburgh, and glanced at the magical spectacle un- 
folded to the eye, to understand, not the law of primogeniture, but 
the feeling in regard to it in England, in order to account to oneself 
how a species of popularity comes to be attached to that privilege, 
without which these beautiful demesnes that go to form so fine a 
country would fall under the hatchet of the principle of equality 
which divides and breaks down property.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the people of England are capti- 
vated by the mere magnificence of this state of things. Their 
practical common sense is quite capable of discerning 


‘* how wide the limits stand 
** Between a splendid and a happy land.” 


It is true that they regard with veneration the noble park that has 
been the seat of nobility ever since the times of the Saxon Kings* ; 
they feel the force of the sentiment expressed by Lord Bacon: ‘It 
is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or 
to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect ; how much more to behold 
an ancient family, which hath stood against the waves and weathers 
of time!” But the English nation would cease to respect the aris- 
tocracy and their demesnes, if, in their opinion, they did not conduce 
to the social and political welfare of the country. They see that all 
this beauty is created by the hand of the working man; demands 
the highest exertions of human industry; and gives employment 
and subsistence to tens of thousands. The fact is before them, 
though there are a great many lovely parks and demesnes kept up 
in the highest order, by the nobility, that the great portion of the 
land is cultivated with infinite skill by the farmers who hold the 
land as tenants. Beside it seems to be altogether overlooked, that 
while there are many large estates in England, there are a great 
many small ones too, cultivated by the proprietors themselves. The 
number of farmers who occupy their own land is very considerable ; 
and the law protects this class equally with the more wealthy one. 
Finally, even if it were possible to place out of view the political 


* Asan illustration of this remark we may mention that Rendlesham 
House, Suffolk, the seat of Lord Rendlesham, was the palace of Redwold, 
King of the East Angles, and has ever since then been the seat of nobility. 
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considerations involved on this controversy, we should on agricultural 
piinciples challenge the propriety of dividing the land into such 
minute fractions. Large farms, such as are to be found in Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, &c., are, it is generally admitted, more favourable 
to good husbandry than small farms;—specimens of which may be seen 
in Wales and in Ireland. The present system, regarded as a whole, 
employs more capital, gives occupation to a greater number of indi- 
viduals, produces more human food, and diffuses a larger proportion 
of benefits than the rival plan, or perhaps more than any other that 
could be devised. We are entitled to quote in support of our posi- 
tions M. Beaumont’s own words : ‘ England shows better than any 
other country how, under a good aristocracy, the agricultural popu- 
lation may be happy without ever acquiring “ proprietary right to 
the soil ;”—to which admission we append the observation of Adam 
Smith, whose opinion was unfavourable to Primogeniture: ‘ These 
laws and customs, so favourable. to the yeomanry, ‘have contributed 
more tojthe present grandeur of England than all their boasted regu- 
lations of commerce put together.” (Wealth of Nations, page 866.) 








Art. VI1.—Histoire des Idées Littéraires en France au XIXe 
sidcle, et de leurs origines dans les siécles antérieurs. Par 
ALFRED MicuiEts. 2tom. Paris. 1843. 


M. MicuieEts is the friend and admirer of De Vigny, which is 
tantamount to saying that he belongs to the same literary school. 
He is already somewhat known to the English reader by his Treatise 
on the History of the Middle Age, translated by Mr. Jones. The 
present work, however, is decidedly more to his taste, and does him 
higher credit ; in it he is perfectly at home; he revels and luxuriates 
in his theme, writes con amore, manifests great literary research, and 
discriminates between the various literary views and opinions preva- 
lent at different epochs in the history of his country, with all the 
sagacity and fairness requisite to impart to his reader a just and 
comprehensive conception of the ample and diversified field over 
which he has travelled. 

The dispute as tu the real and comparative merits of the ancients 
and moderns in regard to intellectual production and talent, is as old 
as the time of Perrault and Sir William Temple; but the writer 
that has, perhaps more prominently than any other in recent times, 
drawn public attention to the subject in a manner to induce an 
earnest and searching enquiry into the origin and foundation of 
literary ideas, was Madam de Staél, by the publication of her Ger- 
many. Considering literature as an art, it has its criticisms and its 
theories, which cannot now be past by or neglected. In the primitive 
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ages, when action always: preceded reflection, poems were antecedent 
to systems. The rhapsodist, the bard, the minstrel sang as they felt 
themselves inspired, without any heed as to the influence they might 
exercise, or the native talent they might possess. But those ages of 
simple nature are long past. Modern notions must account for every 
thing : they investigate the entire universe; there is no object of 
conception or of sentiment of which they do not scrutinize the nature, 
origin, and end. Is it likely, then, that letters should be allowed to 
claim the prerogative of exemption from such examination? nay, 
rather, may it be asked, by the curiosity they inspire, do they not in 
a peculiar manner invite it? Now, no literature would seem to 
require or prompt it so much as that which is based on esthetic 
opinions. Among moderns, the German is undoubtedly the first, if 
not the only one, thus founded. Our own has been growing more 
and more so for more than a quarter of a century. During three 
hundred years that of Frarice was a voluntary production. In the 
sixteer.th and seventeenth centuries, French authors strove to imitate 
the ancients; and the principle of the eighteenth was the faithful 
and respectful reflection of the preceding age. Now, however, 
since the ‘march of intellect” has brought other ideas into vogue, 
which, as our author observes, literary artists must adopt, have we 
not witnessed a gradual metamorphosis of their art? If, then, 

oetry has formerly preceded systems, it would seem that hence- 
forth systems are to precede and originate poetry. 

In accordance with this view, M. Michiels remarks the great im- 
portance and consequence assumed of late by literary discussions,— 
from which springs, indeed, the mighty vigour and moral power of 
modern criticism ;—but with regard to the French critical art, 
M. Michiels asks somewhat indignantly : 


In what condition is French criticism now found? Does it exercise a 
happy influence? Does it enlighten the mind, ameliorate the taste, or render 
the sentiment of art more lively and pure? We have already replied nega- 
tively to this question in a former work, and have hence excited against us 
somewhat ungenerous hatreds; for, be it remembered, we mentioned no 
names; we spoke of things without attacking individuals. Instead of refu- 
ting us if we were wrong, or correcting themselves if we were right, many of 
our confréres have endeavoured to injure us materially; there is no sort of 
intrigue or manceuvre that they do not believe permitted in order to be 
revenged on us for the observations we made. As if we were guilty of their 
errors! As if we were able to prevent a reform from becoming necessary ! 
As if it were not, sooner or later, to be demanded and accomplished ! 


M. Michiels appeals, in this book, to those who are disinterested 
in the question in dispute, and proposes to himself two objects ; one 
is, an endeavour to solve a part of those philosophical and historical 
problems in literature, which have been neglected; the second is, to 
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prove in detail what he has already affirmed.in general; namely, 
that French critics, not comprehending even the words they employ, 
exercise a fatal action upon learning. As there are two recognised 
schools of literary art, the romantic and the classic, he defines the 
former as the expression of Christian society, together with all its 
circumstances of climate, of races, of geographical situation, of re- 
lative position in history, with its principal facts and essential cha- 
racteristics, On the other hand he asserts that ‘classical literature 
reflects the Greek and Roman world, as Hindoo literature does the 
Indian civilization, or Chinese literature the civilization of China. It 
is not then a general art, eternal and absolute, but local, transitory, 
and particular; it depicts a form which humanity has put on ata 
certain period of its existence, and in acertain region. It cannot 
claim universal empire, for if it is more perfect than its predecessors, 
it is less so than its successor, less than all its future descendants.” 
These two literatures have had each of them a twofold origination, 
which our author, for the most part, has faithfully described, though, 
like the rest of his school, there is a good deal of the fanciful, and 
perhaps too much of the systematic, in his delineations. According 
to M. Michiels, the revival of classic learning was brought on by five 
different causes: the numerous remains of the antique world, the 
lassitude of the middle age, the romantic charm and attraction of 
novelty which an ill-understood civilization offered, the pride of 
authors, and the rising materialism and incredulity of the age. But 
however profound and vast might be, the classic inundation that 
flowed over Europe, it was at length destined to ebb back, though 
not before it had done its work of demolition, by engulfing nearly 
all the modern tongues. It was Joachim Dubellay who first ven- 
tured to stand forth in vindication of his native language by the 
publication of a work in 1549, entitled Illustration de la langue 
Frangaise. The school of Ronsard, especially, contributed, at this 
epoeh, to the enfranchisement of modern letters, so far at least as 
words and terms were concerned; but as regards. things, ‘‘ it is neces- 
sary,” said they, ‘‘to recommend to the poet.above all the imitation 
of the Greeks and Latins.” Then came Bois-Robert with his 
defence of the modern theatre compared to that of the ancients, 
After a lapse of thirty years he was followed by Desmarest de,Saint- 
Sorlin who published in 1657 a Christian epic called Clovis. This 
author, though he had not at first taken any part in the controyersy, 
now found himself personally interested in defending the moderns 
against the ancients, In the preface to a second work, Marie-Ma- 
deline, in 1669, he broke through the long truce conceded to the 
admirers of the Greeks: ‘‘ Here,” said he, “is a kind of. poem for 
which there is neither precept nor example in antiquity; and those 
who would judge of. it by the rules of Aristotle or the writings of 
Homer and Virgil, will deceive themselves or deceive others, by 
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causing them to “o false judgments upon it. There is a vast dif- 


ference between a heroic subject of which the principal personage is 
only a man of valour and extraordinary power, and when the mar- 
vellous and the supernatural appear only as auxiliary or in the con- 
trarieties of heaven and hell,—and a subject of which the principal 
personage is a Man-God, and who enacts of himself marvellous and : 
supernatural things.” The year follcwing the publication of Ma- 
deline, Desmarest collected all his forces, and entered at once and’ 
formally into the field of controversy. He published a special 
treatise in favour of the French language and genius, entitled 
‘La comparaison de la langue et des la poésie francaises avec 
la Grecque et la Latine, et de poétes Grecs, Latins et Frangais.” 
Still he does not deal unmixed condemnation on the taste of the’ 
ancients: he blames only their want of invention and of judgment 
generally. Moreover, he distinguishes two kinds of poetic elements, 
the one furnished by nature, the other created by man. He considers 
the former immutable: this is not quite correct, however; for if 
real objects do not absolutely change as to their essence, or exterior, 
our point of view does; we do not constantly maintain in their pre- 
sence the same dispositions. They give room, therefore, for poetic 
delineations as varied as their effects upon us. The other element. 
appears to St.-Sorlin to improve with years, Every day brings us 
nearer to perfection; we form ‘conceptions of things progressively 
more just, grand, and pure. While Desmarest was thus engaged in 
combating the as pepe of his age, he beheld a generous auxiliary 
advancing to his aid: this was the Sieur de Boisval, who, in the year 
1670, published a Christian poem of which the charming history of: 
Esther formed the subject. In the moral solitude in which Desma- 
rest found himself, such a coadjutor must have been most welcome. 
He{now found himself less disposed than ever to quit the field. At 
the end of his Clovis, the third edition of which appeared .in 1673, 
he reprinted his critical work, augmented by several chapters. . But 
death was about to precipitate from his height this strenuous at least, 
if ‘not'able, panegyrist of the moderns. In 1676 Desmarest died. 
Seeing his end approaching, he could not well depart without looking: 
about him for some defender of the cause of poetical progress. He 
therefore addressed a piece of verses to his friend Perrault, conjuring 
him to maintain with earnestness and perseverance the interest. of 
letters. He represented to him his country as in tears, demanding 
of him succour: “ Viens,” said he to him,—‘“ Viens -défendre, Per- 
rault, la France qui t’appelle.” This summons was not wholly 
without its effect: Perrault, it is true, did not hasten to obey it; and 
a profound calm reigned in the literary atmosphere during eleven 
years ; scarcely indeed was it troubled by the Discourse of Fontenelle 
on the Eclogue. At length, however, the principal advocate of the 
moderns stepped into the arena. The atmosphere of letters. became 
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again troubled. Perrault read before the Academy in 1687, a 

entitled’ Le) Siecle de Louis le Grand, wherein he repeated »the 
objections of Saint Sorlin with more order and distinctness. As 
Perrault was quitting the Academy after the reading of his 
poem, he was accosted by Racine. The caustic poet congratulated 
him in a jeering mood,—said, that assuredly no one could have de- 
livered himself better of such badinage, or have better defended an 
indefensible paradox. Perrault was mortified to. perceive that. his 
production was not taken, or feigned not to be taken, au. serieuw. 


Hence he formed the design, forthwith to write in prose that he had. 


composed in verse, and to leave no doubt as to his real sentiments. 
From this resolution emanated his celebrated Parallel between the 
Ancients and the Moderns. In this work he goes over the various 
species of art, architecture, sculpture, painting, eloquence, history 


poetry,.&c. &c.—and awards the meed of excellence where he thinks: 


it due. We have not space to follow him into detail on such a variety 
of topics, and even if we had, it might not be sufficiently interesting 
to the reader: we shall therefore merely observe, that Perrault 
treated seriously, and in a manner worthy of the subject, this so vast, 
complicated, and difficult problem, which embraces two literatures, 


two arts, two eivilizations, which touches in a thousand ways history, 


philosophy, cesthetics ;—a fundamental problem that, after two ages 
of literary toil applied to it, has not yet been examined in all. its 
various phases. ? ! | beta 

It may here be very naturally asked, how did Boileau, the proto- 


type of Pope, and of the classical school of poets in general—how 


did he receive this attempt to pul] down the idols of his worship, and. 


hitherto of the world’s regard? The poem of Perrault suggested to 
him three epigrar:s, and the nicknaming of the poet himself un sod 
plein de bassesses. In 1693, Boileau replied more seriously to the 


literary heresy ‘in his Reflesions on Longinus, which, says our author, 


** possessed no more value than his epigrams ; no general question is. 
touched'by them.” ‘“‘ This famous legislator of Parnassus, as he was. 
formerly called,” proceeds M. Michiels,—‘ handles in the blindest 
manner this great question which comprises the ground-work itself 
of the history of letters. Every page proves his want of discernment.. 
Boileau, as M. Leroux has. remarked, had not sufficient intelligence 
to understand his adversary.” | 

Perrault was not disturbed or irritated by Boileau’s method of re- 
futation, and contented himself with replying in this pointed jeu 
@esprit :— 


“ L’agréable dispute ot nous nous amusons 
Passera sans finir jusqu’aux races futures. 
Nous dirons toujours des raisons 
Ils diront toujours des injures.” 
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Speaking of this famots quarrel of authors, M. Michiels has a 
passage that we should hardly expect to find in the work of a French- 
man. It undoubtedly contains much truth, though to some of its 
statements we demur: 


At all epochs, (says he,) the French people have been a frivolous peo- 
ple. In their unreserved moments they confess it themselves. _ Foreigners 
are firmly persuaded of it. Nature has not bestowed upon them the phi- 
losophical sense ; their genius halts disgusted and afraid at the portals of the 
rational world. Hardly do they quit for any distance the circle of daily re- 
alities. ‘They set out from observations, and travel on towards application ; 
rest seems to them a pure folly. Petty agriculture, petty commerce, the 
object of luxury, the dance, the fashions, /a cuisine and war, comprehend all 
they think about. As to general, essential ideas, they are of little concern; 
they don't comprehend them. Thus have they sentto die in Sweden the 
most remarkable, and perhaps the only philosopher they have had. Histori- 
cal considerations of too elevated a cast do not interest them at all (!!) 
L'Esprit des lois was at first ill received, purely because the regards of the 
author embraces a too vast extent. With such a nation Boileau must of ne- 
eessity bear down Perrault. The latter openly grappled with the question, 
essayed to resolve it, and in pursuing the investigation in a manner level to 
the general abilities, smoothed the way for its unravelment. The former 
ridiculed the man; made a jest of his postures and actions rather than re- 
plying to his discourses. The public, amused by his buffooneries, concen- 
trated upon their author the whole of their attention; Perrault could not 
even make himself heard. Very far from gaining his cause, he was nearly 
being placed among the rankoffools. For a hundred and fifty years he 
has preserved that honourable place in the history of our literature. 


Boileau, however, entertained a much more favourable opinion. of 
Perrault; this is put past doubt by a letter he addressed in 1699 
@ propos of their reconciliation. He avows, moreover, that the 
letter is right on all his essential points, and that no one can deny 
the progress of letters. His excessive animosity against the ancients 
appeared to Boileau alone blameable. He assures Perrault that he 
entertains for him the liveliest esteem, and that nothing shall here- 
after disturb their union. | 

Thus terminated this grand controversy. It may be.that Perrault 
had the advantage over his adversary, but the latter at all events 
obtained the public admiration and applause. Bayle, ‘we believe, 
was the first to do justice to Perrault ; whose work must be admitted 
to contain numerous faults and errors, which are for the most part, 
however, but involuntary concessions to the prejudices of his times. 
Instead of departing widely from classic models, M. Michiels blames 
him for keeping too closely to the ancient routine. He had no 
idea, for instance, that there could exist any other system of litera- 
ture than what is termed the classical. He deems it, indeed, possible 
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to excel the Greeks. But only in following as near as may be the 
same route. All that he wished was, that the age of Louis. XIV. 
should not be immolated on the shrine of veneration for that of 
Augustus. The veritable Christian muse had no existence for him; 
she had never wandered with him under the shade of cloisters, nor 
upon the solitary platforms of desolate and forsaken mansions. He 
knew nothing of that powerful charm which draws us towards the 
abbey in ruins, or to meditate awhile beneath the sombre and silent 
branches of the cemetery yew. Nevertheless he did his mission. 
He most profoundly agitated the stagnant waters of criticism. An 
essential point of literary criticism had now been touched; the con- 
test continued when the principal mover had finished his work, and a 
great portion of Europe became engaged in it. . 
The first that embraced, after the example of Perrault, the cause 
of the moderns, was the circumspect and shrewd Fontenelle. His 
Discourse upon the Eclogue has decided the part he meant to take. 
He was not remarkable for bringing any fresh ideas to the argument ; 
he contented himself with a resumé of the principles advanced. bj 
Perrault, changing their order, and lending to them the graces of his 
own fascinating style. Unfortunately, he forgot to acknowledge the 
source to which he was indebted; and if he did not forget, it was 
an impudent theft, for he follows every step of his guide without a 
single observation. | 
The dispute was not less violent in England than in France; 
Bayle, Wotten, Bentley, St. Evremont declared in favour of the 
moderns, while Sir William Temple and Dean Swift took the part 
of the ancients. The former of these two writers allowed his pre- 
judices to carry him so far as to maintain that they were superior to 
us in every thing, even in the natural and mathematical sciences. 
Swift wrote the Battle of the Books, in which he gives the advan- 
e to the Greeks and Latins over Christian nations. 
taly was exposed to the same literary storm. The national poets 
have their eager defenders. Paul Beni, more especially, was: for 
placing above the ancients Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, and Machiavelli’; 
while Scipio Erico, in his Troubles of Parnassus (Revolte di Par- 
nasso) herr 2 the moderns the butt of his sarcasms, the Spanish poets. 
exciting above all his indignant sneers. Menzini, Gravina, Cres- 
cimbeni, presented themselves afterwards in the midst of the quarrel. 
But it was in France principally that the minds of men were most 
violently agitated on this subject. The mode in which the old 
Greek and Latin authors of great name were treated—not with much 
mercy we may be sure,—but certain of their idolizers aw desespoir. 
It is recorded of a certain abbé Fraguier, that' he almost died of 
grief at the literary heresies now broached. ba 
Subsequently, for a time, tranquillity reigned in the literary 
world, when a new disturbance arose. La Mothe attacked. the J[/iad ; 
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but the father of Grecian poetry was not long without an able de- 
fender. This was Madame Dacier, who replied to La Mothe.in the 
preface to her Iliad. But this v as not all; a special work “ On the 
Causes. of the Corruption of Taste,” enabled her to develop her 
rinciples more at length. La Mothe did not consider himself as 
ten in the argument, and rejoined in his Reflections on Criticism, 
a treatise that did not contain much more than the. author’s former 
objections presented under,a new form, with the addition of certain 
details and some facts omitted in the prolegomena of his translation. 
As the two antagonists defended their cause with obstinacy, the dis- 
pute seemed asif it would never end. At length, Fenelon was so- 
icited to arbitrate the matter, who, like a wise man, decided for 
neither the one party. nor the other; but, in one of, his works, has 
very justly and prudently observed}: ‘‘I donot set up the ancients 
as models without imperfections; ‘‘ I do not wish to deprive any one 
of the hope of surpassing them; on the contrary, I am anxious to see 
the moderns superior in virtue of the study of the ancients which 
they shall have excelled.” This we take to be an excellent judg- 
ment, brief and to the point. He lays it down to be as hurtful to 
disdain the classic models, as to march fanatically in their footsteps. 
As for Homer, he declares him to have been a mighty. genius; and 
we believe, most European writers, as well as scholars, ever since— 
those, at least, whose productions are likely to survive their own age, 
—have been, and are of the same opinion. 7 
Around these literary chiefs were ranged men of seco talent, 
who envenomed the contest by a succession of injurious libels..'Thus, 
though La Mothe and Madame Dacier had publicly made their 
peace, the debate was not extinguished with their animosity. . Fire 
urked beneath the ashes of the conflagration throughout the eighteenth 
century ; and frequently. there sprang forth jets of flame, fanned hy 
the breath of Marivaux, Diderot, and Condorcet, who upheld the 
cause of the moderns and of national literary progress. . At the com- 
mencement of the present century, the controversy was renewed with 
more ardour than ever. ) : 
Voltaire, who had been somewhat of a stickler for antiquated 
systems, as shown in his opposition to La Mothe, after he had visited 
Englard about the year 1730, when he had breathed the air of 
poetical as well as political freedom, began to adopt opinions directly 
contrary to those he had previously maintained. And Marmontel, 
his disciple and admirer, imbibed literary ideas analogous to those of 
his master. .. The theoretic reflexions of these men were not without 
their influence on literature. Diderot lost. no opportunity of exalting 
the natural above the artificial, either in his writings or conversation. 
At his call many men arose to justify and continue the notion he had 
auspiciously embraced. Before all the rest Beaumarchais declared 
himself his feudatory, maintaining the cause of the more natural 
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drama—both: by theory and practice: In 1767, he gave: to the 
theatre and the public his Hugénie, prefacing it witha defence of the 
new system. But one more advanced, in point of theory, than either 
La Mothe, Diderot, or Beaumarchais, was Sébastien Mercier, 
author of the Tableau de Paris, whose dramatic pieces, while they 
were censured by the critics, were run after in crowds by the popu- 
lace. His ‘* Essay on the Dramatic Art,” printed in 1773, is one of 
the most astonishing works that have appeared in the French lan- 
guage. A wonderful spirit of freedom breathes throughout, and the 
author treats poetical questions without any regard to the reigning 
prejudices. Neither Montesquieu, Rousseau, Buffon, Voltaire, La 
x nor Marmontel, had exhibited such complete literary inde- 
pendence. M. Michiels describes it as the finest piece of criticism 
published in the eighteenth century ; it rose as far above all cthers, 
as the dialogues of Perrault predominated over those of the anterior 
epoch. In 1802, Mercier published in French the Joan of Are of 
Schiller, and several other Germanic creations. In this respect, he 
may be said to be the preeursor of Madame de Staél. And in his 
philosophical opinions, inasmuch as he was the warm admirer of 
Kant, he may be regarded as the annunciator and forerunner of M. 
Cousin. It is through him chiefly that such an influx of new words 
and expressions has been introduced into the French tongue. Our 
author denies to Mercier, however, the possession of genius in the 
full sense of that term: but what he failed in was supplied by three 
other eminent characters—Buffon, Bernardin, and Rousseau. The 
Etudes “de la Nature of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, published in 
1784, had the same kind of success that all books have which are en- 
tirely new in their ideas or their style. This work and its comple- 
ment, the Harmonies de la Nature, belong both to philosophy and 
criticism. We find in them a theology and cesthetics of nature, 
worthy of the highest attention, as well as observations on the human 
heart and the poetic sentiments of which French literature had till 
then not known the existence or the power. Bernardin may be said 
to hit the mean between Buffon on the one hand, and Rousseau en 
the other, and to unite the latter author to Chateaubriand, being 
in some sort the disciple of Jean-Jacques, as well as the intel- 
lectual father of the living writer. ‘‘ Jean-Jacques, Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, and Chateaubriand,” says Michiels, “ are three magnificent 
trees grown on the same hill, producing from the same soil a diversity 
of flowers and of verdant beauties.” | 

_ There is one branch of literature we must not here forget, in 
which the French have always been allowed to excel, namely, the 
composition of letters and epistolary correspondence. ‘‘ That love 
of nature, lively sensibility, and consciousness of a propitious Deity 
regulating all the phenomena of the universe, were developing 
themselves at this period so spontaneously,” says our ‘author, “ that 
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the driest and most classic of souls exhibited themselves as innova- 
tors in their familiar writings. From 1778 to 1785, two old men, 
two authors equally tedious, held a correspondence, now in part pub- 
lished. These letters, very different from their works, are full of an 
intrinsic fervour, of a brilliant imagination, and of a sustained en- 
thusiasm that might cause them to be taken for the production of 
our day.” These correspondents were Ducis and the immoveable, 
supercilious, and fastidious Thomas. We give a passage froma 
letter of the former on the death of his mother, to which we fear 
our translation will hardly do justice ;— 


I render thanks to Providence for having made me her son, and I suppli- 
cate him with tears to re-unite me to her in a better sojourn, Her malady 
was wholly an exercise of resignation and patience. The angel of peace 
never quitted her couch. Oh! if I had been able to gather from her lips 
the impressions of religion, of faith, of love, of hope, which sustained her 
even to her last sigh !—No—death destroyed: not the natural grace of her 
form ~ ay signs of external predestinaton were upon her forehead !—Oh my 
mother! . . or 

I have Jearnt from her the great lesson of the man and the christian; to 
syuffer,—lI will now keep silence over my misfortunes, and hope that my se- 
cret griefs will be taken account of in a world where all is justice and truth, 
My dear friend, I have put my trust in the God of my mother, 1 ask of 
him to die as she did, under his celestial benediction. I shall never love any 
one without wishing him a death as sweet and as holy as hers. 


Tn another part, Ducis has this beautiful and charming metaphor : 


Alas! my dear friend, you are right : upon this great river of life, among 
so many barks which descend rapidly never to go back, it is yet a happiness 
to have found in one’s little boat some good souls who are willing to blend 
their stores with yours, and to have their heart in common with you. One 
hears the dash of the wave which tells us that we are passing, and one casts 
a look upon the varied scene of the shore which recedes from the sight. 


As we have already said, the war against the ancients and the imi- 
tation of their forms, though somewhat tranquillised, was yet pro- 
longed in France till the end of the last age, to be resumed with 
greater vigour at the opening of the present. Some men whom 
poetry interested only in an accessory manner, sought to get rid of 
what they considered a usurpation: D’Allembert attacked it in 
three different circumstances: ‘‘ Since poetry,” said he, “is an ima- 
ginative art, there can be no longer poetry when one is bound to 
repeat the imagination of others.. Our best writers agree that 
phrases, and, if we may so speak, the formulas of poetic language, 
are a. in prose. And why ?—because this language has been 


invented for near three thousand years, .and the kind of ideas which 


it includes is become tedious and irksome. Analogous to the effect 
which a servile imitation of the classic authors might have upon 
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French literature, would surely be that which should arise from too 
close a leaning to the modern systems of foreigners. Hellenism 
might cramp or destroy the just development of a Wdtional literature 
in France; but so also would the imitation of English, German, and 
Spanish ideas. ‘The first work which turned the regards of the French 
towards England were some letters ( Lettres surles Anglais et les Fran- 
gais ) published in'1725, but written thirty years before, by a certain 
de Muralt. The writer forms as harsh a judgment on English lite- 
rature, and affects the same disdainful superiority on the part of 
that of his own countrymen, as the author of Zaire. This work was 
not, however, without its ability. Voltaire enlarged the sphere of 
this new light thrown upon the literary mind of France, and from this 
circumstance may be dated the introduction of English intellectual 
influence. His own Letters onthe English appeared in 1731, displaying 
less of admiration than surprise, while moral and politieal liberty 
alone obtains his unmixed encomium. The national fatuity shows 
itself in every line; _ when he praises, it is with «a kind of secret as- 
tonishment that barbarians are capable of meriting his approbation. 
Such, it is well known, is the manner in which he treats Shakespeare: 
the grandeur of ‘‘nature’s dramatist” struck him with amazement, 
but his bizarrerie alarmed him. Frederic Schlegel, speaking of the 
predilection of the French at this period for the poetical literature 
of England, remarks, that even Voltaire had made much use of it 
in particular instances, not only without achnON nT but in the 


midst of perpetual sarcasms against Milton and Shakspeare. M. Mi- 
chiels truly and neatly observes :— 


Circumstances favoured the success of the Lettres sur les Anglais; the 
parliament condemned them: they were burnt by the hand of the execu- 
tioner and prescribed by the sovereign pontiff. From that time they had 
an immense success; their action was even more palpable than the author 
could have desired. Sympathy for England did not restrain itself within 
the boundaries whereby he would have wished to circumscribe it. He had 
imposed prodigious restrictions, but the public imposed none: Shakspeare 
was read, admired, and this admiration became so strong that Voltaire was 
desperately mortified at the extent of his own influence. He essayed to re- 
close the sluice opened by himself; but the violence of the current would 
not permit him. Good ideas are more powerful than the promulgators ; as 
soon as they have seen.the light, they advance all alone, and pass of in de- 
fiance of all obstructions even from their producer. The satire against the 
English theatre, which he wrote under the name of Jéréme Carré, produced 
not the least effect; he rallies Shakspeare in the most absurd and pitiful 
manner. It is then evident how little he understood him; every arrow that 
he sends abandons its direction and returns to strike himself. The profound 
thoughts, the eloquent words, the touching scenes, which place Hamlet 
in the first rank among tragic chefs-d’-ceuvres, only inepinye in him. silly 
sarcasms; one would pronounce him indeed a lourdaud handling heedlessly 
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a talisman of which he knows not the mysterious efficacy. Nor does he rest 
here: but after quarrelling with Shakespeare, throws himself upon Otway, 
and in his ill humour, applies to him the most violent gourmades. 

“The study of -our past times leaves them,” says he, “little of hope; we 
there see bad systems and vicious principles of criticism ever triumphant. 
The authors who have truly understood the art have never been compre- 
hended by the nation. Even the most brilliant fame has not insured them 
against this evil. Neither Beaumarchais, nor Bernardin de St. Pierre, nor 
Chateaubriand, nor Madame de Staél, nor MM. Cousin, Sismondi, and Gui- 
sot, have ever been able to cause their ideas to be appreciated. Nobody in 
France looks upon them as critica] theorists. The men, who alone possessed 
the knowledge of the true literary problems, and who have not obtained 
any great celebrity by other merits, have disappeared in the great abyss, 
Saint-Sorlin, Perrault, La Mothe, Sébastien Mercier, and the anonymous of 
1825, have either had no auditory, or no success. Lastly, not the least 
attention has been paid to the remarkable work of M. Bénard. Why should 
this any longer be the case?” 


Whilst Voltaire was thus employed in denouncing Shakspear, a 
young enthusiast, Ducis, caused to be represented before the audi- 
tory of Mérope, an imitation of Hamlet, which met with their ap- 
plause, and that not momentaneous, but enduring for fifty bap 
The public favour encouraged Ducis to continue his undertakings, 
and he produced, as adapted to the French stage, Romeo and Juliet, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Othello, §c. Thus, on French boards, were 
exhibited the principal creations of Shakspear’s genius. ‘‘ Voltaire 
écumait de rage. II tonnait, priait, menagait, puis, de guerre lass6, 
éclatait en sanglots, pleurant la mort, la mort éternelle du bon 
gout”!! But his indignation and contempt rose still higher when 
he heard of Letourneur’s intended translation of the English poet. 
He wrote to D’Alembert, La Harpe, and Marmontel, soliciting their 
interference to put a stop to these abominable pasquinades, as he was 

leased to call the Shaksperian Dramas. This was in the year 1776. 
Earennas however proceeded, and thus rendered service to the 
cause of literary progress in France. He understood his work, and 
the kind of influence that his translations would exercise. Hervey, 
Young, Sterne, Richardson, as well as the “immortal William,” were 
introduced by him to the Gallic intellect and taste. His prefaces 
and notes set him above the calling of a mere interpreter; and those 
to his Shakspeare give him the right to an important place in the 
history of French letters. 

About this period Germany also began to attract the regards of 
the French literary world. The works of Gessner and of Haller, 
being translated, obtained great favour, more especially the former. 
Friedel published in ten volumes the chefs-d’ceuvres of the German 
theatre, the baron d’Holbach clothed Zowisa in a French costume, 
and Werther appearing in 1775, was soon naturalized on the French 
soil, and caused there the most lively sensation. Its succes wass 
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prodigious ; not only was it read with rapture the most intense, but 
imitations of it continued to be published for thirty years. The most 
successful imitators werea young Alsatian, Louis Ramond, who died 
in 1827, and Bonneville, somewhat kindred in fortune to our Chat- 
terton, whose sufferings he relates. ‘These, and the Delilles, the 
Rouchers, the Saint-Lamberts, aad all the descriptive poets, helped 
to bring about the intellectual revolution, of which, as of the politi- 
cal, we now feel and witness the effects. 

The literature of the revolutionary period of 1789 presents two 
dominant characteristics. While on the one side it turned suddenly 
and with redoubled affection towards the ancients, (and admiration 
of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, which for a long time had been in- 
culcated in youth, was one of the principal causes, according to our 
author, that had determined the explosion of ’89),—on the other, it 
explored unknown regions of the thought and fancy. Among the 
poets, the chief of the first movement,—those who have the best 
title to that character,—were André Chénier, Lebrun, and Lemer- 
cier. Like the demagogues of the time, these men sought innova- 
tion by leaning only on the Greeks and Romans. They studied 
the antique art with more of moral liberty and: intelligence than 
their predecessors; and Chénier in particular wished to revive it in 
its native simple force and plastic rudeness. Modern literature 
seemed to them, as more feeble and effeminate. But no special work 
came forth to illustrate and establish the purer innovation; its par- 
tisans of the Fructidor defended and urged its adoption on their own 
sole authority. ‘The men who were to glorify it,” says M. 
Michiels, “‘ were receiving at that time the severe lessons of adver- 
sity. Chateaubriand,; Madam de Staél, Nodier, Senancour, the 
brothers de Maistre, heard divine justice speaking in the bloody 
drama which was enacting before their eyes. They were destined 
first to create those virgin forms which lay beyond the imaginative 
range of the followers of Greece. Their genius, indeed, arose later, 
but as a recompense, with more of fascination and éclat. 

Republican poetry is in general miserable and trivial enough ; the 
prose of course much superior; and this was the case in France. 
There are brilliant passages in the speeches of Mirabeau; but ex- 
tracts might be given from the writings of men of less note equally 
brilliant, as being the language of passion. Our historian favours 
us with several, taken from the remains of Saint-Just, Robespierre, 
Danton, Isnard, Hebert, and others of the same class. The Jnstitu- 
tions of Saint-Just contains this extraordinary passage: Posterity ! 
thou shalt bless thy fathers, thou shalt know what it hath cost them 
to procure freedom! Their blood now moistens the dust which 
enfranchised gerverations are to animate. Every one who bears a 


sensible heart in his bosom will respect and hanour our courage. 
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God, the protector of truth, since thou hast brought me among wicked 
and perverse men, it was Coubtless to unmask them! Policy had reckoned 
much upon this notice, that no one would dare to attack men of celebrity 
surrounded by a grand illusion. Ihave thrown from me all such weakness ; 
truth alone is what I regard, and I have spoken it. 

Circumstances are difficult for those only who fear death. I look 
forward to it as a beneficent provision of Providence, that I may no longer 
behold the impunity of crimes plotted against my country and humanity. 
Surely, it is but a small thing to quit a miserable life, in which one is con- 
demned to live either the accomplice or the powerless witness of crime. 
This matter of which I am made, and which now addresses you, I despise. 
It can be. persecuted, and made to suffer death; but | defy persecution to 
rob me of that independent life of which I am assured in eternity and the 
heavens.” 


Perhaps the finest poetic effusion that ever proceeded from the 
inspiration of the democratic muse, is the Hymn to the Supreme 
Being, composed by Joseph Chénier. It may be looxed upon, 
indeed, as an ode of Lamartine’s written thirty years before his time. 
We can only give a few stanzas, and in the original : 


“ Source de vérité, qu’outrage l’imposture, 
De.tout ce qui respire éternel protecteur, 
Dieu de la liberté, pére de la nature, 

Créateur et conservateur ! 


O loi! seul incrée, seul grand, seul nécessaire, 

Auteur de la vertu, principe de la loi, 

Du pouvoir despotique immuable adversaire, 
La France est debout devant toi. 


Tu posas sur les mers les fondements du monde, 

Ta main lance la foudre et déchaine les vents: 

Tu luis dans ce soleil dont la flamme féconde 
Nourrit tous les étres vivants. 


La courriére des nuits, percant les sombres voiles 

Traine, & pas inégaux, son cours silencieux : 

Tu lui marquas sa route, et d’un peuples d’étoiles 
Tu semas la plaine des cieux. 


Tes autels sont épars dans le sein des campagnes, 

Dans les riches cités, dans les autres déserts, 

Aux angles des vallons, au sommet des montagnes, 
Au haut du ciel, au fond des mers. 


Mais il est, pour la gloire, un sanctuaire auguste, 

Plus grand que l’empyrée et ses palais d’azur: 

Dieu lui-méme, habitant le cur de 'homme juste, 
Y goiite un encens libre et pur. 
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Dans |’eil étincelant du guerrier intrépide 

En traits majestueux tu gravas ta splendeur ; 

Dans les regards baissés de la vierge timide 
Tu placas l’aimable pudeur, 


Sur le front du vieillard la sagesse immobile 

Semble rendre avec loi les décrets éternels: 

Sans parents, sans appui, l'enfant trouve un asile 
Devant les regards paternels.” etc., etc. 


M. Michiels commences his second book with an interesting and 
instructive essay on the genius and works of Madame de Staél. We 
regret that we cannot linger on this chapter, and we proceed, 
therefore, to notice a publication whose appearance may be said 
have constituted a grateful epoch in the career of French cesthetic 
literature ;~—we allude to the Génie du Christianisme. Its author, 
M. de Chateaubriand, has been compared to two of our own country- 
men of considerable note,—Edmund Burke and Dr. Southey ; not 
that he is as shining and powerful an orator as the one, nor as good 
a poet as the other, but that his mind exhibits many of the charac- 
teristics that have been displayed by each. Of the two, however, 
he most resembles Southey, and that resemblance is perceived not 
only in the manner in which he has employed the ample resources of 
his enthusiastic and gifted mind, but even in the direction of many 
of his tastes. He is truly an cesthetic writer. There is in him the 
disposition to let the imagination preside over the judgment, and to 
resolve matters of speculation into matters of feeling. But when 
this is not carried beyond the bounds of moderation, so as to com- 
promise the interests of virtue and religion, who shall say that it is to 
be unconditionally deprecated ? And when, on the contrary, it hap- 
pens that those interests are thereby fortified and strengthened, such 
disposition would appear amiable and commendable. The object of 
the work to which we have just referred, is thus described by M. de 
Chateaubriand. It had been maintained, he says, that Christianity 
was “a religion ‘sprung from barbarism, absurd in its doctrine, 
ridiculous in its ceremonies, and hostile to the progress of arts 
and literature ;’—and he undertakes to add to the evidences 
of the beauty and truth of our common faith, by endeavouring to 
prove that * of all religions that have ever existed the Christian re- 
ligion is the most poetical, the most favourable to liberty, to the arts 
and to literature; that the modern world owes every thing to it, 
from agricultureto abstract science, from the humblest asylum for the 
unfortunate to the temples built by Michael Angelo and embellished 
by Raphael; that it favours talent, purifies taste, and invigorates 
thought—that it offers noble images to the writer, and perfect 
models to the artist ; and that it is desirable to call all the enchant- 
ments of imagination, and all the interests of the heart, to the aid of 
that religion against which they have been employed.” 

Who shall say that if Chateaubriand succeeded in this attempt, he 
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did not render distinguished service to the cause of human advance- 
ment, and advancement founded upon a right basis? Assuredly, at 
the close of a scoffing age, after all the storms to which Christianity 
had been exposed, and whren the last echoes of their thunders were 
not yet lost in the distance, it required some courage, even then, to 
descant thus on the grandeur of Christ, tocelebrate the miracles of a 
pure faith, and to set up a new literary theory in the face of the 
ancient poetics.. All this good service, however, seemed to be re- 
quired at the moment it came. Multitudes were weary of the state 
of irreligion and spiritual drought which had for a long time been 
withering and corroding, like a blight, all productions and efforts of 
the mind. ‘ Religion, nature, the grandeurand misery of man, the 
surges of restless passion, the sad reveries of a soul without attach- 
ments,—from all these profound sources the author has drawn the 
materials that he offers for our healing and consolation.” The 
Génie du Christianisme is divided into four parts: the first treats 
of dogma and doctrine; the second, of poetry; the third, of the 
fine artsand literature; and the fourth, of worship and the services 
rendered to society by the faith of our forefathers. Of these the 
second and third would alone seem to require our attention, inasmuch 
as they comprise the author’s views and principles of literature and 
art. But the whole work really forms but a system: of poetics. 
When Chateaubriand places the feebleness of the religions, concep- 
tion of antiquity, the vices of its myths, the absurdities of its god, 
in Opposition to, or in comparison with the greatness, the glory, and 
majesty of Christian teachings, he pleads the cause of modern poets ; 
for the idea of the supreme Being recurs incessantly in art, and 
furnishes it with a multitude of resources, while it permits the ac- 
quirement of a multitude of most beneficent and unequalled effects. 
The more this nation becomes purified and elevated, the more it 
elevates and purifies the soul of poets,—which is thereby sustained 
and assisted more and more, and many a horizon of thought and 
fancy becomes unveiled to it, which could not possibly be discerned 
even from the height of anterior systems. Hence, the work acquires 


certain merits antecedently unknown. ‘The peculiar bent of his 


genius urges Chateaubriand to make known the whole worth of these 
benefits ; and the picturesque side of things is that which makes the 
most vivid impression upon. Hence when we should expect to find 
only theological abstractions, we are treated witha succession of 
literary remarks. He has explained the relations of Christianity 
with poetry, nature, the being of man, and the wants of society ; and 
you may admit his views without partaking of his convictions. He 
bears a torch into the ruins of a half-demolished age, and we make 
use of his light to judge of its plan and style, and discover its grandeur; 
but we preserve cur own habits of mind, and depart as from a magic 
dream in which, for a few hours, we had felt reawakened within us 
the illusions of the past. 
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The literary doctrines upheld by Chateaubriand are often novel, 
though he does not depart from certain recognised principles of cri- 
ticism of long standing. For instance, while he admits that the 
moderns are in general more learned, ingenious, and subtile, and 
often times even more interesting in their compositions, than the 
ancients, he yet allows the latter to possess more simplicity, grandeur, 
tragic power, copiousness, and, above all, more truthfulness, Classic 
recollections pervade all his discourses. He is, however, we think, 
inconsistent with himself when he lays down a maxim that would go 
to annihilate as epic poems ‘* The Paradise Lost” and the Divina 
Commedia ; that maxim being that in all works of a poetic kind, 
‘“‘men and their passions are made and fitted to occupy the first and 
grandest place. Thus, every poem in which religion is employed as 
the stfbject and not as an accessory, in which the marvellous is the 
foundation and not the accident of the piece, sins essentially in its 
very basis.” He draws thence the somewhat singular corollary, that 
modern times do not furnish more than two fine epic subjects, the 
one being the Crusades, and the other the Discovery of the New 
World. Now, this last subject not having had the honour to occupy 
the attention of a sufficiently gifted mind, (for the Colombiad by 
Joel Barlow is excluded from consideration,) the Jerusalem Delivered 
of ‘Tasso becomes, according to this doctrine, the sole heroic pro- 
duction of which the Christian era is able to boast. We cannot fol- 
low M. Michiels through any further analysis of the works of this 
celebrated French author, and excellent man. We will therefore 
conclude this part of our article with an extract describing in the 
words of our historian the effect produced by the publication of the 
Genius of Christianity. 


It was for his successor to analyse the other characteristics of romanti- 
cisim ; if they had displayed the same intelligence as their chief, that vast 
mole would have been entirely constructed, and ignorance, folly, the love of 
routine, would dash themselves against it in frantic foam. Unfortunately, 
far from providing the stone and extending the mound, they have not even 
comprehended the terminated works. When the author had finished his 
labour, thecritics of all the literary provinces hastened to demolish it as 
quickly as possible. The nature of their objections proves that its sense had 
escaped them, and that they did not at all suspect its drift. Eight years 
later it inspired in Marie-Joseph Chénier but bitter words. The Anti- 
Romantique, an anonymous book published during 1816, does not even 
mention Chateaubriand among the innovators; the warlike champion re- 
serves all his strokes for Madame de Staél, M. de Sismondi, and William 
Schlegel. In fine, the official critics of the modern school have invariably 
disowned him, as we shall demonstrate below*. They caused to be enacted 





* “T had just published this chapter in a periodical repertory,” says 
M. Michiels, ‘when I received the following letter from M. de Chateau- 
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towards him the part of those opulent proprietors, whose iniquitous heirs 
seize the property et cachent le portrait.” 


M. Michiels devotes a very interesting chapter of his work to an 
elucidation of the plan or basis of classic or ancient literatcre in cun- 
tradistinction to that of the moderns. The two, it must be confessed, 
present many points of dissimilarity. Not only must this ground- 
work vary with successive ages in respect of many important parti- 
culars, but nearly all the external modifications which change the 
aspect of art, proceed from this very vicissitude. In proof of this 
position we are favoured with an examination of the essential basis 
of the Iliad and the Aineid, of the generic characteristics of the classic 
drama as exhibited to us in the works of AXschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocies; of comedy and the ode, as represented by Aristophanes 
and Pindar; of ancient architecture, politics, and religion. From 
which discussion the conclusion is drawn that the aspect under which 
modern times are presented to us is materially modified; and two 
famous examples, taken from the paths of painting and sculpture, 











briand, whom I had not the honour to know personally; it breathes a 
courteousness worthy of his genius: — 


* Paris, 8 Février, 1841. 

“‘ J’ai lu, monsieur, avec un extréme reconnaissance, non pas votre article, 
mais votre bel et savant ouvrage sur le Génie du Christianisme. Tous les 
défauts que vous reprochez & mon travail s’y trouvent en effet et je les traite 

lus sévérement que vous dans mes Mémoires. Du reste, depuis l'époque de 
fa publication du Génie du Christianisme, jai mille fois combattu dans mes 
divers écrits les erreurs sur les arts et sur les principes dans lesquelles j’étais 
tombé. I] restera pourtant vrai que j’ai posé les premiers fondements de cette 
critique moderne que tout le monde suit aujourd hui, en montrant ce que la 
religion chrétienne a changé dans les caractéres des personnages dramatiques 
et dans les descriptions de la nature, en chassant les dieux des bois. Ce sont 
la deux résultats dont je me contente, moi _ n'ai aucune prétention ‘a la 
critique. Je crois aussi avoir porté un rude coup au voltairianisme, et, si 
cela est, j’aurai rendu un grand serviee 4 la société. Au surplus, monsieur 
je me permets de causer avec vous, comme vous avez eu la bonté de causer 
avec moi dans votre article : revenu de tout, je n’attache aucun prix 4 ce que 
j’ai fait, ni & ce que je pourrais faire. Les éloges me font toujours un trés- 
grand plaisir, parce que tout vieux que je suis, je suis homme; mais trés- 
sincérement, je ne crois pas les mériter. La foi me marque en toute chose, 
excepté én religion : voila pourquoi les volumes de critiques auxquelles j'ai 
été exposé ne m’ont jamais blessé, parce que je me suis toujours dit: ‘Ona 
peut-étre raison.’ 

“ Vous, monsieur, vous maniez la critique avec tant de sireté et de 
grace que je naurais 4 me plaindre que de votre indulgence. Agréez, je 
vous prie, avec mes félieitations, mes remerciments les plus empressés et 
assurance de ma considération trés distinguée. , 

“¢ CHATEAUBRIAND.” 
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namely, Poussin and Michael Angelo, are produced to serve as the 
terms of comparison. The actual state and character of religion, 
politics, and literature are appealed to as corroborative of such con- 
clusion. It is maintained that if literature be truly the social mirror, 
the interior construction of a poem ought to present the same or- 
ganization as the epoch in which the author happens to live. Of 
this the antique world has already given us a proof. The view which 
our author takes of the nature of the change that has taken place in 


the foundations of literature, thus rendering a different superstructure 
likewise necessary, is thus stated :— 


At the instant that the mortal agonies of pagan civilization commence, 
the world becomes the property of one man. ‘The peoples of the East and 
the West, of the North and the South, bend before the throne of Augustus. 
This symptom announces that the death-warrant of antiquity has just been 
signed by Providence. Its aspect changes; power passes from the hands of 
the nation, and of the bodies that represent it, to the hands of an individual : 
Collective life, the first condition of its existence, languishes and dies under 
the regards of a master. Scarcely is the emperor wreathed with the diadem 
than Rome is seized with a prophetic tremour. She grows pale in the midst 
of her fétes; her knees falter, unable to support the weight of her body : 
she feels herself expiring. 

But by an admirable foresight of nature, the causes of ruin are at the same 
time causes of reproduction. The principle of individuality, which laid pagan 
ism in the dust, proceeds to render that dust fruitful, and to generate thence 
a new world. 

And first, Jesus announces himself as the son of God. Many reject him, 
but those who believe in him confound the religion which he brings with the 
adoration of his person. None among them would dare to isolate his words, 
It isa Word, an incarnate revelation, a dogma made personal, The God 
which he proclaims, has no resemblance to the innumerable gods of polythe- 
ism : his presence occupies the whole immensity. There is nothing that 
does not proceed from him, nothing which does not return to him; a verita- 
ble unity, that of the first cause, replaces the abstract unity, the purely 
harmonic unity of the earlier period. Meanwhile the Nazarene re- 
ceives the investiture of the western hemisphere with the crown of 
thorns, the derisive palm branch, and the cloak of sanguine purple. He 
dies; and years glide away ; the elements of the empire already fly from 
each other, as magnetic nezdles whose like poles are placed en presence. 
Bishops succeed to municipal authorities ; then, when the Germanic hatchet 
has cut up the empire, the new nations choose eath a king, from the chiefs 
who conducted them to battle. Time is constantly on the march, and anon, 
feudality is instituted. The emperor, as the representative of material power, 
becomes the head of this military hierarchy ; behind him, come the mon- 
archs ; behind the monarchs, appear the dukes and counts; and after these, 
the knights and inferior feudatories. Wherever we turn our eyes we encoun- 
ter a man as the centre of an action. The individual reigns; it is he who 
commands, rewards and punishes; the laws have been dead a long time, 
and the city is no longer anything but a word. 
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_M. Michiels proceeds to show how the church is subject to the 
like organization. Everywhere man exercises a direct influence 
over man. Architecture is changed to accommodate itself to new 
ideas and a fresh order of things. So also the epopee and the drama. 
In poetry, as in the reality of modern life. the individual connects 
with himself every thing by which he is environed. But when M. 
Michiels asserts that lyric poetry, even according to his own definition 
of it, as constantly employed on the inmost emotions of the mind, did 
not really exist before the introduction of Christianity, we think he 
suffers himself to be carried too far from the real facts of the case 
in his desire to uphold a favourite theory. The novel or romance, 
a species of writing unknown to the ancients, inasmuch as it fixes 
attention either on the good or ill fortunes of individuals, or upon 
the agitations of their souls, in a manner very different from the 
machinery of the antique drama, discloses, it must be confessed, of 
itself alone, the growing force of modern individuality, from its first 
appearance in the third century of our era down to the present 
time,in which it is become so popular and flourishing. ‘Our comedy,” 
says M. Michiels, “‘ has for its exclusive end the portraiture of cha- 
racter. Our philosophy is born of psychology, that is to say, of the 
analysis which the individual causes his own faculties to submit to 
Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Dugald Stewart, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel are especially psychologists. Grecian thought, on the 
contrary, never stepped out of the domain of objectivity. And this 
is proved by the different systems, cosmogonical and ontological. In 
the natural sciences we have replaced by the observation or study of 
the special laws of every object, the proud hypotheses of antiquity, 
that sought to impose their theories on nature. And not only have 
critics not observed this difference, but poets, who have taken the 
ancients for their models, have not perceived it. They wished to copy 
their manner, and neglected from the first the most essential point ; 
—the more difficult it is to imitate the art of a period too remote, 
the more absurd is it to wish to cast off one’s own prope! nature. 
The classicists, in thinking to restore Greece, have built their works 
upon the modern foundation. Now, it is almost always an individual 
that constitutes their pivot, and not an event or action.” 

It was M. de Bonald, in a work published in 1802, (La Législa- 
tion primitive ) who for the first time unfolded the maxim, that lite- 
rature is the expression of society; and hence his literary opinions 
are the consequence of his doctrine. Having traced the progress 
and changes of the religious and the political states of society from 
ancient times to the present, he passes on to the belles-lettres, which 
he finds pursuing an analogous march ; and this similitude appears to 
him to confirm the general law, which, according to this theory, go- 
verns history. If then, the long dispute with respect to the labours 
of the ancients and the moderns has never ‘produced any satisfactory 
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results, it is, because our principal attention has been fixed on 
the works themselves, without ascending to the primary causes, 
without inquiring on what principles the parallel ought to 
be based. Literature being the mirror of society, its revolutions 
suppose that the civil world has changed before it. The extension 
of the social sphere has reflected itself in art, and this not only in re- 
gard to manners, ideas, and characters, but also as respects the design 
and plan the poetic organism, as it were; and this again reproduces 
with a}. .fect exactitude the complication more or less obvious, the 
extent:more or less vast, of the social system. Now, the Greek 
tragedy, compared to the modern drama, is of a marvellous simplicity. 
It never offers more than one sole and unique situation; no intrigue, 
no movement; when the positions of the actors change, the piece is 
atan end. Hence, modern imitators of the classic writers have 
been obliged; in order to give interest to their pieces, to unite two 
or three Greek plots into one. They satisfy in some sort the re- 
eo of a modern audience by following a law of romanticism. 
n this respect, indeed, the Spanish, English, and German theatres 
differ from that of Athens. A drama of Shakspeare, of Gothe, of 
Calderon, or of Schiller would have discouraged Sophocles. In be- 
holding such a variety cf scenes, actors, and catastrophes he would 
have lost all hope of ever erecting a frame-work so ingenious, aud so 
prodigiously complicated. Our dramatic pieces are therefore’ more 
instinct with life, more attractive, of a more laborious execution, 
and have a more pathetic effect ; action is substituted for long tirades, 
and movement for harangues. We are not compelled to have re- 
course to the chorus in order to lengthen out the piece to a conve- 
nient dramatic extent. The conditions of this kind of composition are 
thus much better fulfilled by us. : 
Passing from the mention of the system of M. de Bonald, and the 
conclusions which our author draws from it, we come to the Historical 
Sketch of the State and Progress of French Literature since 1798, by 
Marie Joseph Chénier, a work of a very different calibre, and stated 
to have been read before Napoleon, on the 27th of February, 1808. 
“ One would think,” says M. Michiels, ‘‘ that one heard un bétard 
de Voltaire prating with the like assurance, the like thoughtlessness, 
the like puerility, without possessing either his grace or his talents. 
There are in every page irrevocable decisions, insignificant maxims, 
vulgar or absurd judgments pronounced with the tone of an oracle. 
In this deluge of false ideas, of comic sentences, some passages 
more diverting than others fix the attention. Chénier expresses 
himself in the following manner upon the account of Géothe. “ All 
that we have to remark with commendation, is, that M. Gothe ven- 
tures to imitate Racine and Voltaire, and that is a great deal for a 

German ! !” 
. Among the historians of the literature of France, one of the most 
respectable every way, is M. de Barante, who, as a critic, lays claim 
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to a very different sort of importance from those whose productions 
we have just glanced at. His. History of French Literature during the 
Eighteenth Century is to be reckoned among the best publications’ of 
that kind. It contains but very few new ideas, however ; its style is 
pure, elegant, and earnest ; the author knows how to appreciate men, 
governments, and poetic creations in a manner both independent and 
original. We are greatly indebted to M. Michiels for a brief but ex- 
pressive summary of M. de Barante’s essay. Together with the work 
of Chateaubriand, it is, perhaps, the most judicious critical production 
that appeared from 1800 to 1810. While M. de Barante broaches 
views of human destiny, and of course of human history, quite op- 
posed to the chance system of Voltaire, it may be questioned if he 
does not go a little too far in the other extreme. Voltaire, with 
many others, had hitherto regarded history as the product of circum- 
stances and of volitions more or less judicious, under the influence 
and guidance of grand positions: the fate of the world thus depended 
on the caprice of events and of mankind; ignorant, blind chance had 
the disposal of the happiness or misery of nations. Humanity ap- 
peared to him, as it has to some other modern system-makers, to be 
following a regular and destined course. From the reunion of men, 
and their habitual commerce, arises according to him, as M. Michiels 
well observes, a certain progression of sentiments, of ideas, of reason- 
ings, which nothing is able to suspend. ‘‘ This is what we call,” he 
he says, “the march of civilization; it brings on epochs at one 
time peaceable and virtuous, at another criminal and agitated. Our 
tastes, our opinions, our habitual impressions depend upon it in great 
t.” This connection together of all human facts and thoughts, 
ed him to pass upon the eighteenth century a judgment which pro-~ 
bably astonished many of his readers. It was in effect admitted as 
an indubitable principle, that the writers of that age had alone, by 
their sarcasms, their system, their works of every kind, expelled from 
the heart religious faith, the sentiment of good, sobriety of tastes, 
and deference for rank. To them were imputed the numerous evils 
that supervened some years later. On them was charged the des- 
truction of the social fabric, and around their memory were evoked 
the blood-stained shade of the departed. M. de Barante under- 
took to remove these criminatory phantoms, and to show that the 
eighteenth century and the revolution were not to be attributed to 
literature, but to the general condition of the country and of the 
minds of men. , 
The literature of that epoch was not, then, according to his view, a 
conspiration formed by authors to annihilate the ancient influences, 
nor a noble concert for the happiness of the human race ;—he adopts 
the maxim of M.de Bonald, and only sees therein the expressionof 
society. Instead of disposing of the manners and opinions of a 
ple, letters are rather the result of these; they immediately depend 
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on them ; the form and spirit of a government, the habits of society, 
in a word the relations of men one with another, cannot undergo alter- 
ation, without a correspondenr change, shortly afterwards, of liter- 
ature. Thus, then, the progress of the latter is not more arbitrary 
and fortuitous than the march of society; the actual world envelops 
it in the general vortex,—both exhibiting an inevitable career. 
From which principle it follows, continues our historian, that authors 
are not wholly responsible for their ideas or their influence. Their 
direction is given to them by the age in which they live. ‘They 
are navigating a current, the rapidity of which their movements may 
accelerate, but they are indebted to it for the original impulsion.” 
Their bad faith alone should bear testimony against them. If they 
seek truth in the uprightness of their hearts, we have no right to in- 
} as to the result of their teaching. They are, as it were, sub- 

tern chiefs of a gigantic army; they go whithersoever the mys- 
terious command of destiny directs and urges them. Such was the 
idea of M.de Barante, a practical fulfilment of the remark of M. de 
Bonald. It must be icf weg however, that it was a depreciating 
of literature, and assigning to it atoo inferior position. Combatting 
exaggerated views of acontrary nature and tendency, the desire of 
victory carried M. de Barante beyond legitimate bounds; he has made 
of letters a simple mirror wherein the forms of life are represented, 
but having no other relation to it than the mere reflection of its 
image. Surely, literature as a whole is of nobler worth than this :— 
it is human thought in its pure and unmixed state. Now, no intel- 
lectual agency possesses equal power ; and to class it thus far below 
its proper rank, isto do it grievous wrong. Authors, it is true, do 
not think wholly and solely from and of themselves; many reflections 
come to them from without, whether derived from remarkable men 
of various talent and intellectual pursuits, or fromm public opinion; 
for the secret, and, as it were, impalpable instinct of the mass of men 
works upon and obscurely influences them. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to deny that they possess a vigorous action and a moral pre- 
eminence; a multiplicity of notions and ideas adopted at a later 
period by the multitude is first broached by them. Literature, or 
the mass of intellectual productions of an epoch, does not only, then, 
concludes M. Michiels, accelerate the course of civilization, involved 
in, and governed by, such course as it is, even without knowledge 
of the fact; but in many cases it resembles those maritime winds 
whose breath causes the vessel to ride gently over the tranquil and 
immoveable waters. 

There is much power and harmoniousness of grouping in M. de 
Barante’s picture of the eighteenth century. He knows how to 
combine his elementary details around their natural centres, The 
doctrine of sensation is perfectly examined in its principle and 
results; the hatred of the present, and the thirst for innovation, 
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which then prevailed, are judged with historical calmness. The 
author describes in a firm and able manner the general course of that 
period. He is said by some to have been too severe and unjust 
towards the character of Rousseau; and he has, according to our 
historian, the fault of censuring too harshly men of remarkable note, 
such as Beaumarchais and Diderot, who lose in his hands all their 
dignity and greatress, for he looks upon them as rebels and fanatics. 
. No baa before M. de Barante,” says M. Michiels, ‘ dared 
to ascend directly to the middle age and ‘to proscribe unreservedly 
the idolatry of the classics. Chateaubriand himself, enemy as. he 
is of polytheism, had not perceived in the imitation of its works, a 


eause of the decline of our literature.” 


A short time before the appearance of M. de Barante’s “ Tableau,” 


in 1809, was publislied a small work by William Schlegel, entitled 


Comparaison de la Phédre de Racine avec la Phedre d’Euripide ; in 
publishing which at Paris the author acquired the right of being 
ranked among those theorists who have modified French literature. 
At the time of its publication, the book excited much notice and a 
warm controversy. The journalists universally attacked the writer, 
which impelled Madame de Staél to come to his assistance, by the 
publication of her Germany. M. Michiels devotes a whole chapter 
to the discussion of the merits of this last work, but we cannot dwell 
upon it further than to cite a passage or two indicative of our author's 
view of its character, scope, and tendency. 


‘Chateaubriand had pointed out every thing that modern society, poetry, 
and art owe to the religion of Christ ; Madame de Staél showed wherein they 
are indebted to the climate under which Christian nations live, to the Ger- 
manic race and to feudalism. She spoke of Shakspeare and the Drama; she 
investigated the relations subsisting between the philosophy and literature 
of the present day. Nascent romantciism grew many degrees under her 
hands ; she naturalised the word in France, for it had passed unperceived 
in the preface of Letourneur, in the sketches and digressions of Ober- 
mann.” nd ° ” ad 

“‘Toconclude, the book De l’ Allemagne is a composition of the first 
order, and by its importance takes place by the side of the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, the Dialogues of Perrault and L’£ssai sur le Drame of Mercier 
Fashion has willed of late that it should be treated with contempt ;—though 
the world has grown older by thirty years since the first edition of it was 
destroyed by the emperor, and though the science of literary facts has pro- 
gressed since that epoch, nevertheless there is not at this hour one French 
critic ina condition to produce a work, I do not say relatively as good, but 
as good absolutely.” | 


In 1810° Mépomucéne Lemercier commenced at the Athenzeum 
of Paris ‘his Cours analytique de Littérature, which he finished in 
1811. Of all French writers he is, perhaps, the most able defender 
of the Hellenic theory. He even does not allow as much licence to 
the fancy as the ancient interpreter of the antique art. His doc- 
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trine occupies a middle line; he has his eyes perpetually turned to- 
wards the fertile shores of Greece :—“ Are not the chefs-d’ceuvre of 
Greece, in eloquence and poetry, recognized,” he asks, *‘ by all na- 
tions as the invariable types of the perfection of art? Of what avail, 
then, to the precepts of art, are those capricious suffrages which 
ignorance accords to a vicious style, at’such a time or in such a place? 
Let us return to the true models, and from their examination will 
flow the laws of taste.”’: In other parts of his work, however, he 
praises without intermission the prudence and the regularity of 
French classics. Far from overstepping the bounds within which 
the heathen imagination ranged, he does not even discern the whole 
extent of its career, and is anxious to confine poetry within the 
limits of his own individual conception. 

M. Michiels having given a philosophical analysis of the labours 
of De Barante, Madame de Staél, Renjamin Constant, Sismondi, 
Guinguené, and some others who lent their assistance more or less to 
strengthen the re-action that had set in against the literature and the 
principles in vogue in the eighteenth century,—which re-action had 
been commenced by Chateaubriand, Senancour, Nodier, and De 
Maistre,—gives a short review of the state of French literature at 
the close of the empire, and ‘concludes this portion of his labours 
with an impassioned philippic against Napoleon and his reign :— 


“Meanwhile,” says he, “ fell that audacious Nimrod, who, for fifteen years 
had chased the nations, and sent his terrible trumpet-sound over Europe, 
every note of which was echoed by the groans of the dying or the desperate 
cries of the vanquished. The good of France required the fall of the con- 
queror . war was his life and his profession: he would have gone on slaying 
to the end of his days. Cities were to him only so many barracks, their 
territories but fields of battle, and men of every age and rank, but so many 
soldiers. Under his rule nothing was to be hoped for neither repose nor 
liberty of action: thought was equally a prisoner, art and poetry had 
no longer any independence. Painters were obliged to reproduce 
his grand achievements, musicians to furnish him with warlike me- 
lodies, poets to celebrate his victories and flatter his ambition. He 
imposed upon them even his literary tastes, and what tastes,—bon 
Dieu !—Works rewarded by his order, or only approved by him, are 
models of emphatic dulness and of prolix declamation. In the long run he 
would have stifled the human voice beneath the thunder of his cannonade. 
He has destroyed more gothic monuments by himself alone, than all revo- 
lutionists put together, a loss so much the more great and deplorable in- 
asmuch as his own edifices are no compensation for them.” 


The general influence of the restoration upon literature is the 
opening topic of our historian’s third book, from which he proceeds 
to discuss the works of MM. Cousin, De Dussault, Charles Nodier,— 
the Vie de Corneille by M. Guizot; and introduces, in the second 
chapter, some notice of Considerations on the Literature aud Society 
of the Nineteenth Century, by M. Desmarais,—as well as of the opin- 
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ions of M. Victor Hugo. “In literature,” says the latter, “as in 
everything else, there is but the good and the bad, the beautiful and 
the deformed, the true and the false ;” and yet is he justly blamed 
for not exhibiting more often in his writings the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. Our author’s remarks on the writings and genius of 
Villemain, which comprise several chapters, as well as of Alfred de 
Vigny, are especially interesting and instructive, but we have not 
space to allude to them at any greater length. 

The government of July M. Michiels represents as le régne des 
marchands. Now, cupidity and trickery, insipidity of taste, the 
dislike of serious works have ever distinguished this class in all ages. 
It was an inevitable consequence then, that literature should decline 
under their influence. Authors, unless they possessed a peculiar ele- 
vation and force of mind (which indeed for the most part wa 
wanting) could scarcely avoid being forced into the vortex of corrup- 
tion. They descended forthwith, casting far from them all noble- 
ness and rectitude, respect for the reader, and love of art,—‘“ the 
wrecks of their honour sadly strewing and marking their downward 
passage.” 

La vortice infernel, che mai mon resta, 
Mena gli spirti con la rapina, 
Voltando et percotendo gli molasta.” 

Passing over, as we are obliged to do, many interesting chapters 
of M. Michiel’s second volume, on which we should have wished to 
linger, particularly those wherein are discussed the merits of MM. 
Planche, Beranger, Nisard, Quinet, Duquesne], and others, we come 
down to the period of 1840, and alight upon two very important 
works, the one being the @sthetic of Hegel translated by M. Bénard, 
the other the original @sthetic of M. Lamennais. In reference ‘to 
the former, the translator remarks, that of all the sciences of which 
the domain of philosophy is composed, none has been less cultivated 
among his countrymen (the French), than that which treats of the 
beautiful, and which studies its manifestations. Its name is hardly 
known in|France. The treatises of the Abbé Batteux and of the 
pére André, the essay of Montesquieu on Taste, ‘and the perform- 
ance of Burke, some passages of Diderot and of other philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, are far from responding to the idea that 
ought to be formed at the present day of the art and science which 
seeks to determine its principles and its laws. This state of things 
it was that indueed M. Bénard to translate the (sthetic of Hegel, 
in doing which he has not confined himself to a literal version, but 
has given.a detailed, strict, and elegant analysis of it, and being 
himself a man of true talent, he has produced an excellent book. 
He and M. Cousin are, perhaps, the only two Frenchmen who could 
have efficiently performed the task. , 

The sthetic of M. Lamennais contains only a system of parti- 
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cular arts. He has neglected the most abstract portionof the beau- 
tiful, in order to study more directly its real manifestations, Its 
general absolute characteristics engage his attention but for the 
moment, while its special forms interest hiin the more. Within 
these limits he is, however, entitled to the greatest praise : he has 
clothed some excellent ideas in a charming and attractive style. M. 
Michiels alleges against him, nevertheless, one fault, that of disowning 
the independence of the art, inasmuch as M. Lamennais asserts that 
the poet ought always to have utility for his end—(“ misceat utile 
dulci”)—that his poems should directly serve some specific purpose. 
Such an opinion, according to our historian, destroys the very idea 
of the art; for that which distinguishes it among all human pro- 
ductions is in effect the exclusive investigation of the beautiful; and 
it is annihilated as soon as we seek to bend it to the constraint of 
arian ; it would then become identified with logic and science. It 
as reference to ability only in a general and indirect manner; it 
exercises, ennobles and ameliorates the intelligence of man ; it causes 
us to conceive and imbibe the love of great things; it presents to us 
unceasingly, as a regulating type, the ideal of life and of society. 

These two books, which would seem to announce a revivement in 
French criticism, have not, however, it appears, produced any results; 
inasmuch as the critical art has continued as empty and as futile as 
before. The work of Hegel has excited no attention in France ; not 
a journal, nor a review has said a word upon it: that of Lamennais 
has been read indeed, the fame of its author insuring it that advan- 
tage; and it has been comprehended and relished by some few choice 
spirits. But what censor, our author asks, has it rendered less fri- 
volous ?—what impression has it made ?—of what benefit have these 
two works been to French literature? The good grain lies dormant 
in a barren soil. : 

French criticism then, in the present day, is in a very singular 
position. The theory of it has made some progress, and poetry and 
Its concomitants have undergone great changes. The new school of 
literature has moved and gratified the public, who care little 
about classic art, which they do not understand,—and which may 
now be said to have nearly expired in France. The drama, poetry, 
romanee, satire, song, and even history, erudition, and archeology 
are all ‘tempered with the waters from the modern fountain,” 
Michelet, Augustin Thierry, de Barante in history have all substi- 
tuted for the vagueness of classic abstraction the vivid and pic- 
turesque manner, the ideal and genuine spirit of modern poetry. A 
host of distinguished writers have endeavoured to rebuild, as it were, 
the literaty structure of the middle age, while M. de Montalembert 
has declared himself the champion of the thirteenth century, and 
prefers it to all other historical periods. And is the new and truly 
philosophical school of French literati fully understood and appre- 
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ciated by the Frenrh nation at large? asks M. Michiels,—and 
from the concluding passage of his work it would appear that it is 
not :— 


‘The study of our past times leaves them,” says he, “little of hope; we 
there see bad systems and vicious principles of criticism ever triumphant. 
The authors who have truly understood the art have never been compre- 
hended by the nation. Even the most brilliant fame has not insured them 
against this evil. Neither Beaumarchais, nor Bernardin de St. Pierre, nor 
Chateaubriand, nor Madame de Staél, nor MM. Cousin, Sismondi, and Gui- 
zot, have ever been able to cause their ideas to be appreciated. Nobody in 
France looks upon them as critical theorists. The men, who alone possessed 
the knowledge of the true literary problems, and who have not obtained 
any great celebrity by other merits, have disappeared im the great abyss. 
Saint-Sorlin, Perrault, La Mothe, Sébastien Mercier, and the anonymous of 
1825,have either had no auditory, or no success. Lastly, not the least 
attention has been paid to the remarkable work of M. Bénard. Why should 
this any longer be the case?” 








Art. VII.—Prize Essay on the Construction of Schobl-houses. 
By Witu1am A. Atcott. Boston, U. S. 


In the United States of America education, and whatever bears upon 

this paramount concern, have for a series uf years been obtaining the 

most marked and a constantly increasing degree of attention. The 

subject is viewed by the enlightened and the philanthropic among our 
Transatlantic brethren in every direction, and in all its relations ; and. 
so minute and detailed are the circumstances which are embraced in 

the survey, that even the construction and the internal arrangements of 
their school=houses are made the themes of practical discussion, and 

also of philosophic speculation, in books and elaborate essays. Among 

these writers and anxious reformers, we find the author of the publi- 

cation named at the head of our paper, from whose pages and certain 

appendixes to them, we propose first of all to cite a few paragraphs, 

and then to throw out certain observations of a general nature, 

in reference to the passion for system and artificial arrangements 

in education, which of late years has been so strikingly manifested ; 

attributing, as we intend to do, much more to what may be termed 

the contingents and accidents of an elementary course, than is usually 

accorded. : ) 

Mr, Alcott commences in the following manner : 


That the general arrangement and appearance of even inanimate things 
around us, have an extensive influence in forming our character, will hardly 
Le questioned. Every object, and every individual we see, either renders 
us more cheerful and happy, or the contrary. The condition of those sub- 
jects, therefore, which surround a collection of children, whether the number. 
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of those children he five, fifty, or one hundred, must of necessity have a very. 
considerable influence in forming their dispositions, and giving a determina- 
tion to their future character. 

Nor is their present comfort more a matter of indifference, than that. of 
the same number ofadults. Where is the parent to be found, who would 
select as a location for his dwelling, the junction of four roads, ora portion 
of the highway, or a sandbank, marsh, or swamp? Or who would choose 
for this purpose, a bleak hill, a wilderness, or some lowly and secluded spot, 
rarely visited by man or beast? With a few misanthropic exceptions, man- 
kind love to dwell in any places offering a pleasant prospect. They are 
fond of having shade and fruit trees, shrubs, flowers, fountains,'and green-. 
sward around their dwellings. The number of those who prefer the dis- 
agreeable sight of barren hills, and fields, and sand-banks, or the nauseous 
and unwholesome exhalations of stagnant water, the barn-yard and the sty, 
to the fragrance and rich scenery alluded to, must certain!y be small: yet. 
what is more common than to find school-houses exposed to many of these 
evils, and sometimes to all of them combined? The strongest evidence is 
everywhere afforded, that in constructing and furnishing them, we too often 
consult our own ‘convenience, rather than the comfort, welfare, and accom- 
modation of our children. Location, size, structure, internal arrangement, 
and furniture—all combine to force upon our minds the same conclusion. 
The many dark, crowded, ill-looking, and sometimes disordeyly and filthy, 
huts, to be found in the country, called, or rather miscalled school-houses, 
seem to have been provided as a kind of necessary evil, rather than as places 
of voluntary and cheerful resorts for the offspring of the proprietors. 





The Essayist next goes into a number of details with regard to the 
size, the situation, |the play-grounds, the lighting, &c., of school- 
houses. The internal arrangements are in due order considered,— 
such as the regulation of heat and of ventilation, the construction of 
seats and desks, the disposal of the seats in relation to the teacher's 
platform, and a variety of other particulars which we need not notice, 
the whole being illustrated by means of a drawing, and abounding 
with practical suggestions. From an appendix, however, by a Mr, 
Woodbridge, who had been for fifty years actively engaged in teach- 
ing, we extract certain scientific points of information, immediately 
relating to the subject of Alcott’s essay. Mr. W. treats of the ‘Size 
and Ventilation of School-rooms,” and says,— 





The air we breathe is so common a blessing, that its value is not esteemed ; 
and the importance of preserving its purity in schools, by constructing rooms 
of sufficient size, and providing ample means uf ventilation, cannot be appre 
ciated, without considering the influence which it has upon life, health, and 
mental vigour. The heart of a healthy individual, of mature age, beats 
about sixty-six times a minute, or four thousand times an hour; that of a 
child much faster. The whole mass of blood is supposed to pass through 
it, fourteen times an hour, or once in four minutes. After it returns through 
the veins to the heart, and before it is again sent put into the body, it is 
made to pass through the Jungs, where it comes in contact with the air we 
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breathe, and undergoes several important changes. First, its temperature 
is raised several degrees. _ Secondly, its colour is changed, from a dark red 
to a light crimson, a change which the venous blood will undergo when 
drawn from the body and placed in the air. ‘The whole mass of blood, thus 
altered every four minutes, conveys heat and nourishment and life to the 
lower extremities of the body; and if this process be interrupted, or imper- 
fectly performed, for four minutes only, every organ and member of the 
body is of course more or. less affected. 

- These changes cannot be produced without the presence of oxygen, or 
vital air; and they are produced in a healthy manner, only, by such a mix- 
ture as we find in a pure atmosphere, consisting of 20 per cent. of oxy- 
gen, and 80 of nitrogen. Ifan air less pure, or containing other gases, 
be breathed, these changes are not thyroughly produced; the lungs perform 
their task with difficulty ; and the body and the limbs do not receive their 
due supply cf nourishment and vital energy. They are even injured by the 
half corrupted state of the blood ; and that weariness and languor are pro- 
duced, which is always the consequence of spending some time in a bad air. 
Thus, the person who attends a crowded assembly, where the ventilation is 
not complete, will find lassitude, and often chills extending through every 
limb, and languor invading every faculty of the mind ; a feverish, unplea- 
sant taste in the mouth, a restlessness through the following night, and often 
a degree of exhaustion in the morning; like that which succeeds a night spent 
in travelling. In order, therefore, to preserve the body in health, even 
after it has gained maturity, and especially to supply it when it is growing, and 
invigorate the constitution when it is forming, it is of the highest importance, 
that the air should be in that state of purity which the Creator designed. 

_ It is true that disease and death do not immediately follow every devia- 
tion from this standard ; but it is also certain that some [degree of injury 
must be produced ; and such a reason for neglect is as insufficient, as it 
would be to excuse ourselves for giving our ffriends, or our children, food 
which was partially spoiled, or drink which was partially filthy, because it 
would not immediately destroy their lives or health. How preposterous and 
inexcusable would every one regard it, to give them [their food constantly 
mingled with poison, or their drink with pernicious and loathsome inseott. 
Yet it is not less inexcusable to furnish them with half corrupted air, or that 
which contains poisonous gases. The food is given but three times a day ; 
while the air is administered every moment. The child is at liberty to re- 
ceive or reject the food; but he is forced to breathe the air in which we place 
him. To put our children or friends in a room, which does not contain that 
supply of vital air, which is necessary for their breath, is not only to offer 
them a poison, but to compel them to take it. Who can tell how much evil 
has been ignorantly done in this manner—how much health and enjoyment 
has been destroyed—how many constitutions have been enfeebled? The 
multitude of pale faces and meagre forms to be found on our school benches, 
and in our colleges, and our manufactories; will answer the question in 
part. 

The followingis one fearful example of the effects of negligence on this point. 
In the Dublin Hospital, during the four years preceding 1785, two thousand 
four hundred and forty-four children, out of seven thousand six hundred and 
fifty, died within a fortnight after their birth ; or thirty-eight out of every 
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hundred. The physician, Dr. Clark, suspected the cause, and introduced air 
by means of pipes six inches in diameter. The consequence was, that dur- 
ing the three years following, only one hundred and sixty-five died out of 
four thousand six hundred and forty-three, or Jess then four in a hundred, 
The fair conclusion, therefore, was, that two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
five children, of the previous years, died for want of pure air! We shudder 
at the the history of the “‘ black hole of Calcutta ;’’ but here was a sacrifice 
of life, eighteen times as great, in an institution of charity ! 


Not to dwell much longer on the importance of good ventilation 
and pure air, or on the fearful consequences of breathing that which 
is corrupted, the example said to have occurred ut what are called the 
Black Assizes, held at the Old Bailey, in London, 1750, may be 
cited. A large number of prisoners, it is reported, were brought 
into court, or confined temporarily in an adjoining room, with all the 
effluvia that accrued to or escaped from them ; and so fatal were the 
effects, that more than forty persons present were taken sick and 
died, including four out of six of the judges, and several of the 
counsel and jury. 

We do not pursue the subject of school-houses further; neither 
do we take it upon ourselves to pronounce upon all the details of the 
plan and arrangements recommended in the Essay before us. Prin- 
ciples may be sound and suggestive of excellent practical measures, 
and yet be carried to ridiculous lengths by visionaries and projectors, 
—by systematic and artificial people. We therefore now proceed 
from the more limited theme of Mr, Alcott’s paper, to the considera- 
tion of theories of education. 

Education, understood in its largest sense, comprehends all those 
influences by which the mind is enlightened, and the character 
formed. A larger proportion of these influences than is commonly 
supposed, are, we believe, in their nature contingent or accidental ; 
and are not, therefore,—cannot be, included in any plan or system. 
We must repeat that a doctrine of late years has been carried to an 
unreasonable length with regard to system and artificial arrangements 
in the modes of conveying school instruction ; the pupil being made 
not only to study, but to exercise himself, to eat and drink, and even 
to sleep by rule, and as much as possible under the very eye of his 
teacher. Adopt, however, any one of the favourite and fashionable 
plans, and refine upon it, as you can over the time, and notions, 
and even the thoughts of the child, and still he will be constantly 
liable to impressions from accidental causes; impressions which you 
could not only foresee and guard against, but which may be so 
comparatively strong and lasting as to determine what is afterwards 
to distinguish his mind and fortunes. There is no calculating the 
effect of what at first sight may be deemed the slightest as well as the 
most casual circumstances on the opening and susceptible fspirit, ba- 
lancing, perhaps, at that very: moment, on some eventful question, 
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and wanting but the weight of a single feather to incline it the 
One way or the other. : 

It will hardly be denied by the close observer and the accurate 
reasoner, that the thoughts which are suggested accidentally, and pur- 
sued by the young mind voluntarily, crude and visionary as they will 
often be, are yet more likely to affect and determine the future cha- 
racter than those taught cr forced in the regular exercises of the 
school. Accidental suggestions not only increase the stock of the 
child’s ideas, but what is of far greater importance, they set him to 
think ; and still better, to reason for himself. It is true we can 
make the thoughts of other men our own, by adopting them and 
acting on them; but a child will be slow to do this in regard to those 
lessons he is set to learn as a task, partly because he does not learn 
them as a task which will be likely to connect them with disagree- 
able associations, and make their recurrence unwelcome, and partly 
because when the lessons are recited, he will be apt to suppose the 
task done, and think littleor no more aboutthem. Persons engaged 
in the business of instruction cannot, we think, be reminded too fre- 
quently of this saying, that “no complex or very important truth 
was ever yet transferred in full development from one mind to 
another; that the truth of this kind is not a piece of furniture to 
be shifted, but that it is a seed which must be sown and pass through 
the several stages of growth.” Now, as inthe vegetable kingdom, 
of the multitude of seeds with which nature in her profusion strews 
the earth, not more perhaps than one in ten thousand strikes root 
and advances to maturity, so of the multitude of thouzhts suggested 
or communicated to the child, not a greater proportion pemnage ever 
attains a living form. Those thoughts, however, are most likely to 
strike root, to which the mind takes spontaneously. Hence it often 
happens that children at school seem to be more affected in their 
intellectual as well as moral character, by the society of the place, 
the personal qualities of their teachers, their conversation with one 
another, and their own reflections on passing events, than by any 
thing taught them in formal lectures, or in the books given them to 
study, or even by any of the most striking and approved features in 
the peculiar system of discipline and instruction. 

This should lead people to put less confidence than most theorists 
are ready to do in mere plans and systems of education, however 
recommended. Of course it is not to be denied that many decided 
improvements and facilities have been introduced of late years, 
applicable alike to all systems; such, for an example, as respect the 
construction of schvol-rooms, the use of the apparatus, and the cha- 
racter of manuals as well as the mode of employing them. We need 
not cavil in regard to the actual efficacy of the systems moSt in vogue 
at the present day, or at any recent period. For example, if with 
Pestalozzi’s system we can have a Pestalozzi, if with the Lancas- 
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terian we can have a Lancaster, it may be difficult to know which to 
prefer, and not less so to impugnjthe principle of artificiality. We 
believe in the accounts of extraordinary proficiency sometimes made 
under each of these and other systems; proving, however, as it ap- 
pears to us, that one system is as good as another, and that the won- 
derful progress in the cases that may be cited is to be ascribed not 
to the great excellence of the system, but rather to other and 
extraneous causes; in short, to the kinds of accident already 
referred to. 

We must not depend, at least exclusively, or chiefly, on syste- 
matic instruction of any kind for the proper and full development of 
the understanding and the moral feelings. Many parents appear to 
think that if they spare no expense in the education of their chil- 
dren; if they place them at the schools in highest repute, and which 
are patronized by the best families; if they provide for them the 
best books and the most approved teachers; and put them under the 
newest systems of instruction,—that they have done all which, as 
parents, they are bound to do, or actually can contrive todo. The 
must not forget the original differences in children, and that the hu- 
man mind from the beginning is not only essentially free, but won- 
derfully elastic and prone to vagaries ; and that many of its opera- 
tions, many of the influences by which itis swayed, are in their own 
nature, hidden, inextricable, contingent. Or, even if the ground be 
taken, that character is the creature of circumstances merely, and 
that it is formed for man and not by him, still, as we know but a 
small part of these circumstances, and have control over but a small 
part of those which we do know, we can but guess at the final result 
of cur endeavours in particular instances. In short, experience 
teaches that children, especially in the early stage of their intellectual 
and moral culture, are liable at every step of their progress to ex- 
traneous and malign influences, which may eventually traverse and 
defeat the best laid plans. 

Here, as it appears to us, is to be detected one of the principal 
causes of the frequent and melancholy failures in education. A 
merchant who begining with barely learning enough to write his 
name, has gained wealth and rank, ;expends almost a fortune on the 
training of an only son, in the hope of making that distinction cer- 
tain in regard to him, which in relation to himself he is willing in 
partat least to attribute to lucky coincidences. This son, however, 
after having been made to pass through the customary forms and 
most approved processes of what is called an accomplished education, 
comes out at last an incorrigible dunce, if not a gross profligate. The 
father in the bitterness of his disappointment, rails at schoolmasters, 
and schools, and systems of schooling, as if these alone had been to 
blame. But if he would look deeper and more justly, he would find 
that he ought to rail at prevalent abuses nearer home, orat the gene- 
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ral state of society, or at other extraneous influences, for which 
neither schoolmasters, nor schools, nor systems of tuition are respon- 
sible. There isa very common prejudice that our public schools and 
colleges are places where the virtue of lads and young men is in 
much greater danger than in other situations. But so far as our 
own observation extends, and to the extent that our reflective powers 
earry us, we do say, that as a general fact or rule, those children out . 
of the same family who have been educated at the university, have 
not only become more distinguished for their activity, enterprize, and 
valuable services in after life, but for their exhibition of character 
and sense of honour, than those who have been otherwise nurtured 
and trained. Even when through the influence of wealth, or other 
temptations, the entire brotherhood have become licentious and 
profligate, the former have not commonly sunk so low, nor grown so 
utterly abandoned as the latter. We are convinced that the stan- 
dard of morals and industry in most of our public seminaries are as 
high, nay higher, than in{the community generally, or even in the 
average of those families and domestic circles, whence academical 
students proceed ; and therefore it is, we think, that the publicly 
educated surpass in mental displays and moral bearing those who 
have been more privately and delicately reared. 

Admitting now, that as things are, failures in education are gene- 
rally attributable to extraneous and malign influences, rather than 
to schools and school-systems, an important question arises, whether 
it is not possible to do much more than has hitherto been done or 
attempted, to correct or shut out these influences. 

No plan for excluding these influences, by founding a school in 
which the students shall be interdicted all intercourse with the world 
on rigid monastic principles, would now be practicable in England; 
nor desirable, if practicable. ‘Theorists have sometimes contended 
that much must be gained by allowing the mind to attain strength 
and maturity, ere it be put to its first trials. This, however, is pro- 
posing a course which seems to offer counteraction to one of the 
great arrangements of nature, according to which any individual is 
exposed to temptation gradually, to one tempting trial after another 
as his‘susceptibility to it is developed, instead of being thrust on a 
multitude of new temptations at once. Others again have maintained 
that it must be a great advantage to children to have an opportunity 
to study theirjparts, as it werein private and obscurity,so asto become 
familiar with their parts and duties by frequent rehearsals, before 
they are called to actual performance in public and in the face of 
day. But we believe it will almost always be found that the formal 
lessons taught and the strict tasks enforced in the sort of retired and 
untroubled institution just alluded to,—that the narrowed experience 
and limited discipline there witnessed and felt, whether from one’s 
own conduct, his intercourse with a few others, and in a society so 
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constrained,—will be of little service, and have hardly any influence 
in regard to preparation for the realities and the exigences of future 
life. Besides, shut out the world with all the painstaking that you 
can from your children or private pupils, you cannot shut out te 
knowledge of its existence, or that they will mingle with it freely 
hereafter, or their longing for the sudden emancipation. You cannot 
prevent them from dreaming about what they will achieve or become ; 
at the same time that you ought to calculate that they will be about 
as likely to become corrupted by the world as it presents itself to 
their imaginations, as they would by its realities and actual ex- 
istence. 

But there are still other theorists, who not satisfied with the world 
as it is, and despairing of being able to exclude its influence in edu- 
cation, have thought to make a world for themselves,—a new intel- 
lectual, moral, and social cosmogony—by an entire re-organization of 
communities. Such is the Owenite dream. And it is entertaining 
to look back to the confident utterances of which he made use, and 
to the experiments which he instituted, in obedience, as he thought, 
to irrevertibly scientific principles. Little more, according to this 
visionary, Was necessary, but to cut up a country inte parallelograms, 
introduce an equality and community of interests, and apply his 
boasted science of circumstances, to make the system work “ with 
the certainty of a mathematical procedure.” For a time his estab- 
lishment at New Lanark did succeed far beyond the expectation of 
old-fashioned and sober-minded people, chiefly because it was ani- 
mated by the indefatigable spirit and the ingeniouscontrivance of the 
enthusiastic projector, besidés being recommended by the charm of 
novelty. At the same time the bold stroke had not been dealt, of 
excluding Christianity. But the total failure of New Harmony 
proved that these were tests towhich the theory, when carried out to 
its legitimate lengths, was vain, false and ludicrous, Nature seemed 
now to visit with ineffable derision and scorn the pretended re- 
former, as she will ever do all those who dare to interfere with her 
established processes, and who in their efforts to forward and guide 
the development of the human faculties acknowledge not, refuse to 
recognise, the mind’s essential freedom, its spiritual element and im- 
mortal longings, andits relationship to the Deity. There have been 
other less objectionable theories, with more encouraging results than 
those which are associated with the name of the New Lanark Pro- 
jector. But even these more favourable and attractive examples are 
not to be estimated according as they appear on paper, nor from the 
manner in which they strike an occasional visitor, nor from the suc- 
cess of a first and single experiment. It is manifest that almost 
everything in all such extreme and theoretic cases depends on the 
personal qualities and efforts of the superintendent; and that these 
again depend not a little on local, or temporary excitements, which 
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would inevitably decline, should the particular system come to be 
widely spread and commonly adopted. And then, how much more 
injurious and sweeping must the mischiefs be in the case of a decay 
of zeal and fidelity in the superintendence, than that to which 
schools conducted on the usual plan are exposed, and which have 
never aimed at extraordinary reforms and the utter revolution of the 
intellectual and mora! world! 

We contend both from principle and practical results that much is 
not to be expected from purely artificial arrangements, to exclude or 
to regulate the influence of incidental and extraneous causes in edu- 
cation. Facts seem to have put it beyond controversy, that children 
in well-ordered families are brought up with as little exposure in 
large towns—with as little of taint of heart and weakness of mind, 
as in retired villages, or sequestered country-houses; with as little 
blemish in the open world, as in cloisters or gardrns, This we 
maintain is proved by experience, provided you judge of the instance s 
in the light of useful and honourable individuals, and taken through- 
outan entire lifetime. Certainly no security or advantage appears 
to be derived from seclusion, or any purely artificial and formal ar- 
rangement of circumstances, that will compensate for the loss a child 
must incur in being torn at a tender age from the influences of a vir- 
tuous and well-regulated home—for there happiness must predominate 
—not from being being withdrawn from the eye and care of those 
whom God has constituted his guardians. True, a parent may cast 
off or disregard the affections, the powers, and the responsibilities 
appointed by nature, but these are things andties which cannot be 
delegated to strangers. 

It certainly appears to us, that instead of any of the very new- 
fangled and highly theoretical systems, which attempt to exclude all 
accidental and extraneous influences, or to dictate what these influ- 
ences shall be, it-would be much better to endeavour to fortify the 
youthful and susceptible mind against them,—to watch over and 
correct immediately the bad impressions it may from time to "time 
receive fron them. The aim should be to form or alter the mind in 
respect to circumstances, and not circumstances—a vain effort—in 
respect to mind. But you will be told that human nature is always 
and everywhere the sane; which is true ,enouzh if understood to 
signify that the fundamental principles of man, their susceptibility 
of culture, and their displays altogether different from what are 
witnessed in any other tribe of beings. But if it be intended to 
insinuate that man, as man, is always and everywhere the same in- 
tellectual and moral being, to be affected in precisely the same way, 
and in exactly the same degree, by the same circumstances, we flatly 
and unequivocally offer a contradiction. Let sciolists say what they 
will, the world’s history, and every section of that world, day after 
day, teacheth that the power of circumstances mainly depends on the 
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susceptibilties on whom they operate, and that these susceptibilities 
are capable of and liable to change by education and discipline. 

It is not true that man is the absolute creature of circumstances, 
unless you include in these circumstances his own faculties and 
susceptibilities, and the state of his mind for the time being; or, in 
other words, unless you include in the circumstances the man 
himself. 

To guard, therefore, against the interference of accidental causes 
in the cultivation and discipline of the mind, it seems necessary in 
the first place, to correct or prevent any affinities or apparent ten- 
dencies in the mind itself to error. To be sure, the maxim, that to 
the pure all things are pure, ought not to be taken as an excuse for 
encountering temptation, for daring in a wanton manner the snares 
which are plentifully planted throughout the world. Still it is not 
to be supposed that a single chance suggestion, that a glimpse, a 
winged thought, will be able to turn the mind materially out of its 
ordinary course so as flagrantly to sin, unless there has previously 
been an inclination to transgress. It is not likely that a spark will 
prove dangerous and disastrous, unless it fall upon elements ready 
for an outbreak—combustibles prepared for explosion. No doubt a 
childs’s habitual preferences may be right, and yet for the want of 
firmness, or from being off his guard at the moment, apparently 
single and sudden impulses may drive him hither or thither. But in 
the case of such a susceptible being, the province of education seems 
to have the widest scope; that sort of education, we mean, which 
ought ever to proceed on the sure principle, that the same God who 
has made us responsible for the use to which we put our powers and 
opportunities, has made us capable of extending these powers almost 
at will; and of creating opportunities not only for their increasing 
exercise, but for our own most delectable consciousness of growth 
and legitimate pleasure. Says a writer on education, “ By faith in 
the capacities of his own nature, by a wise and patient self discipline, 
by crushing, together or in detail, those lusts and passions which 
make him a slave to his senses, by cultivating a knowledge and love 
of anything that is noble and praiseworthy, and above all, by fre- 
quently communing with the eternal fountain of all energy, the 
young may be, and must be inspired with an insensible strength and 
resolution.” It is the duty, the loftiest vocation of the teacher, as 
well as of the parent, to prompt and to second these exercises and 
habits, with the most enlightened and considerate discretion. 

It seems, then, that with the best systems of education, the great 
security from disturbing influences from without, is to be looked 
for in the mind itself; in strong virtuous preferences, induced by 
example and prudent teaching ; in firmness and resolution to keep 
by and follow out these preferences, upheld by a consciousness 
and a foresight of a high vocation. These, to be sure, are compa- 
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ratively rare things, either in exhibition or real acquirement. But 
still they appear to be the touchstone of character, to be essential to 
the promise of great character. Ifa youth be able and willing to go 
through a long, painful, and often discouraging course of prepara- 
tion, sustained throughout by the hope of a distant and glorious 
reward, much may be looked for from him. But if he has not ac- 
quired this power, and does not strive to acquire it, even if he should 
be capable of occasional effort, and equal to striking achievment, he 
must be set down as marked for mediocrity, if not for inferiority. 
Success ultimately can only be predicated reasonably in respect of 
that young person who has both forecast and perseverance, and 
whose rare disposition has been judiciously trained, so as to keep it 
in the right course, to lend strength and assistance as he advances, and 
to fire him with new resolution. The pupil should betaught, what- 
ever his natural parts, not to find his qualities in his circumstances, 
not to look in other men’s faces for opinions and principles, but in 
the communings of his own soul, anxiously guarded and perfectly 
sincere. A legitimate and paramount object in education, so far at 
least as character is concerned, and honourable advancement in 
worthy estimation thoroughout life, is to make men independent of 
circumstances; for where this high aim is neglected, or compro- 
mised, almost every thing seems to be thrown up to chance. So 
far as human agency and foresight are concerned, the final result - 
becomes a contingency dependent itself on a multitude of other 
contingencies. 

We must not leave out of view the consideration, that the progress 
of civilization, and the diffusion of useful knowledge among all 
classes, cannot but operate to the exaltation of the standard of edu- 
cation. ‘The wonder is sometimes expressed, that Socrates, the phi- 
losopher, could be so weak as to direct in his Jast moments a cock to 
be sacrificed to AXsculapius. Various have been the conjectures 
with regard to what was intended by his dying request to his friend 
Crito. Some have thought him serious in this last act of his life ; 
others have considered it as an ironical expression of his contempt 
of the vulgar worship of his country ; and others again have thought 
that by this tribute to the god of the healing art, he obscurely inti- 
mated that death was to him the physician that cured all the ills of 
this life. But when we come to cite Lord Bacon, the restorer, if not 
the father, of experimental science, who is said to have lived and 
died in the popular belief of witchcraft and apparitions, perhaps we 
may be guided to the proper solution in regard to the credulity and 
superstition of both philosophers; for that the truth seems co be, 
that on all great and stirring subjects there is a communion and sym- 
pathy between the strongest and most cultivated minds and the mind 
of the mass, a relationship, a connection, a graduated scale,—so that 
to educate a part of the community with any degree of certainty 
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and of complete triumph on these subjects, the whole must be to a 
very considerable extent educated and enlightened. The standard will 
in all probability, we are persuaded, be determined every where by 
the moral and inteliectual standard in general society, rising with the 
latter, but keeping prominently ahead; whether the leaders and 
directors be pioneers in the regions of philosophy and science, or 
the competent professors of the art of teaching and training the 
rising generation. 

The views which we have been attempting to urge do not assuredly 
render the duties of professed teachers less important and necessary, 
than had we been advocating a thoroughly artificial system and cling- 
ing toa great nnmber of precise rules, many of them of an incon- 
veniently minute and unyielding nature. On the contrary, we think 
that our opinions could not be possibly adopted and practically test- 
ed, without the teacher finding that his vocation became more ex- 
alted and better sustained, as well as more onerous and arduous. 
*‘ Schoolmasters,” says an old English divine, “ have a negative on 
the welfare of the kingdom.” ‘The time certainly has come, when 
we could no more dispense with the profession, asa distinct pro- 
fession, than we could with that of the ministers of justice or re~ 
ligion. . 

It is not to be denied that great benefit has accrued from 
the introduction of new and recent systems of school-instruc- 
tion. It is with most of these, perhaps, as with systems of 
religion, and boldjinvasions upon ecclesiastical establishments ; each 
one aims to recommend itself by the distinctness and the pro- 
minence which it gives to some single beautiful principle, thought, 
or practical illustration. It is not unmixedly evil that new 
systems should be’ continually coming and going, that each in its 
turn should find enthusiastic supporters, seeing that each bequeaths 
some improvement, some additional light, to be added to the stock 
of wisdom and truth previously in possession. A teacher, too, who 
puts faith in the marvellous pretensions and wishes of his system, 
will be apt to derive from the circumstance alone, a zeal and an 
efficacy, which, though founded in illusion, and destined ere long to 
become the theme of derision, may for a time accomplish positive 
good in not a few instances. 

It cannot be too frequently pressed, that almost everything de- 
pends on the personal qualities, upon the intellectual and moral 
features, the practical skill and the cordial disposition of the teacher. 
Dulness and stupidity are nearly as contagious as vice ; genius and 
enthusiasm are not taught, but communicated, or by some felicitous 
emanations and influences inspired. And most encouraging it is to 
know that “the schoolmaster is abroad,” and that the augury has 
been everywhere hailed by the enlightened and the philanthropic as 
pregnant with hope and ever expanding promise. And this promise 
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as well as this hope are made doubly sure, when there is beheld the 
well directed efforts which are used to elevate the profession and 
qualify every member of it for the high walk of his avocation,— 
the training the immortal mind, the sublimating and refining the 
all-embracing humanities. Who can despair of the onward march 
of civilization, of the progression of right principles, of all enviable 
prospects of the fore-looking race, when there is around and beyond 
us so many men, and so many women, of gifted minds, of earnest 
purpose, and penetrated with a sense of the responsibilities of the 
office,—minds profoundly read or eagerly studious in the laws by 
which the expanding character is affected, either for good or evil,— 
giving themselves to the work of training the rising generation to 
the knowledge of truth, to an appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful, and to a sense of the attributes and the authority of God. 





NOTICES. 


Art. VIII.— The Locajl Historian’s Table Book. Part 33. By. A. Ricu- 
arpson. J. R. Smith, Old Compton Street. 


WE have received another part of this work; the progress of which is most 
creditable to all concerned. It possesses more general interest than we 
could at all have expected in a local work. We give as an extract a des- 
cription of a quaint character. : 


‘John Brown was not asexton of the description portrayed in Blair's 
Grave. I will not cite a line of that often-quoted poem; for, though ex- 
quisitely drawn, it isnot the character 1 am describing. Indeed, they have 
scarcely any thing in common, except a knowledge of their profession. 
John Brown was not that facetious being, whose disposition is so little in 
keeping with his avocations. ‘‘ Clerk’s ale” has gone out of fashion now, 
‘‘ Easter dues” are no longer collected in our Parish—and little remains of 
the old customs. On occasion of going his annual round at this festival, he 
washed his earthy hands, and appeared comfortable in his person. Yet he 
was neither a droll nora toper, but astern and trusty man; and I am per- 
suaded, that if every church-yard had a sentinel as uncompromising as was 
John Brown, a resurrection-man would have but “few temptations to violate”’ 
the sanctuary of the dead. 

When old John drew near his end, he conducted himself with more than 
his usual gravity, and discovered a disposition the very reverse of ostentatious. 
It is the custom of the bell-ringers in Hexham, and probably in other places, 
on the death of one of their number, to honour him with a muffled peal at 
the funeral; and, as John wasone of the eight, this tribute was his due, in- 
dependently of his more important offices, which entitled him to still greater 
distinction. Indeed, when his long and faithful services are taken into ac- 
count, I do not know that halfthe parish would have considered it too high a 
token of regard, to have attended his funeral. But John, it seems, did not 
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relish parade ; andin his circumstances, it is to be hoped that his thoughts 
were employed onmore profitable subjects than the anticipation of post- 
humous honours. Certain it is, that he forbade the accustomed peal, and 
discouraged the intention of any unnecessary ceremony. ‘‘ I have been a 
plain man all my life,’ said he, to those around him, “‘ and I wish to be buried 
in a plain manner—and hope you will make no needless fuss about me.” 

This prohibition was a source of disappointment to many, and even to me, 
who by this time had got the better of my boyish antipathy ; and would have 
had some special notice taken of a man who had been so especially useful to 
society. But John had given his protest against it, and his injunction was 
carefully observed. This respectable old man had, however, the singular 
honour to be buried by his own two sons; he had initiated them. into the 
mysteries of his calling, and they have been fortunate enough to succeed 
him respectively in his offices of parish clerk and sexton. 

It may not be amiss, in closing this sketch, to glance at an event, in it- 
self interesting, but rendered still more so as it opened the way to John 
Brown’s introduction to that station, which he occupied in such a creditable 
manner for a period little short of half a century. He came into office 
when Francis Bell died. Poor old Frank, whatever might have been his 
faults, seems to have discharged his official duties with scrupulous attention, 
and a pardonable pride; and he died at his elevated post ! 

He had climbed the belfry, one Sunday morning, as usual, to ring for 
Church, and had sat down, as is customary, after reaching the ringing-loft, 
to recover from the fatigue of ascending the long winding stairs. One of 
_ the band observed, that all hands were there, the clock had struck ten, and 
they had better set in. There are eight bells in Hexham church; seven of 
the ringers were at their stands, and all wondered that the old man was in- 
active. ‘‘ Come, Frank,” said some of them.—Frank was silent—all eyes 
were turned to him; he had leaned his head against the wall, and they 
thought he slept. He slept indeed——-but waked nomore. Onold Frank’s 
death, his son, of the same name, became a bell-ringer ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that he, too, died in the church, in ascending the same bell-loft 
of which we have had occasion to speak already ; and in a manner still more 
deplorable. Thirty years have elapsed since; but it is, perhaps, still too 
soon to enter into a minute detail of the circumstances of his death. 








Art. [X.—History of Scotland. By Parrick Fraser Tyrer, Ese. 
Vol. IX. 


Tuis volume concludes a great national work. The author saysthat “ the 
happy hours devoted to the pursuit of truth are at an end, and that he must 
at last bid farewell to an old companion.” Doubtless it has been a delight- 
ful and a thoroughly repaying task this same noble history ; and we can 
conceive the regret with which it is finished. Gibbon, if our memory 
serves us, identified his happiness with the execution and progress of his 
splendid performance, experiencing a bereavement when it was brought to a 
cluse. A similar feeling may well be supposed to have taken possession of 
Mr. Tytler’s mind, at the same time that he must be conscious of having 
done the state essential service. 
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The volume comprises the period between 1587 and 1603, Scotland hav- 
ing lost her station as an independent and separate kingdom. Much of 
this section of the work relates, of course, to King Jamie the Sixth of that 
realm and the First of England. No small relief it must have been to him, 
when he found himself called tothe English throne. Fowler has vividly 
pictured the condition of the poor and “barbarous country which he was 
leaving. He thus describes its regal weakness and feudal misrule : 


‘He found James, he said, a virtuous prince, stained by no vice, and 
singularly acute in the discussion of all matters of state; but indolent and 
careless, and so utterly profuse, that he gave to every suitor, even to vain 
youths and proud fools, whatever they desired. He did not scruple to throw 
away, in this manner, even the lands of his Crown; and so reckless was he 
of wealth, that, in Fowler's opinion, if he were to get a million from En- 
gland, it would all go the same way. His pleasures were hunting, of which 
he was passionately fond: and playiug at the maweé, an English game of 
chance, in which he piqued himself on excelling. In his dress he was 
slovenly, and his Court and household were shabby and unkingly; but he 
sat often in council, was punctual in his religious duties, not missing the 
sermons thrice a-week ; and his manners betrayed no haughtiness or pride. It 
was evident to Fowler that he detested the rude and ferocious bearing of his 
great nobles, who were content to obey him in trifles, but in all serious mat- 
ters, touching life or justice, took the law into their own hands, and openly 
defied him. Upon this subject Fowler’s expressions were remarkable. 
When it came to the execution of justice, it was evident, he said, his sub- 
jects feared him not, whilst he was terrified to deal with so many at once,’ 
looking tremblingly to the fate of his ancestors, of whom such as attempted 
to execute justice with severity, were uniformly put to death by their nobles. 
Often had the King assured the intimate friend who wrote these letters, 
that it was misery to be constrained to live amid the wickedness of his 
barons, and that they made his existence a burden to him. Nor could he 
look for redress to his Council. Even the wisest and greatest among them, 
not excepting the Chanchellor Maitland, were infinitely more occupied in 
private quarrels and family feuds than with the public business of the State ; 
and, to increase their individual power, were content to flatter the King in 
the basest manner, and become suitors at Court for everything ingodly and 
unreasonable. Well might Walsingham exclaim, in answer to this sad dark 
picture of regal weakness and feudal misrule, ‘ God send that young prince, 


‘being of himself every way well-inclined, good, wise, and faithful coun- 


cillors, that may carry him in a constant course for the upholding of religion, 
and the establishing of justice in ttat realm.’”’ 


The following are notices of the young earl of Gowrie, rendered so noto- 
rious by the conspiracy which is intimately connected with his name. 
Having studied for five years at the university of Padua, he yet came back 
a rigid Presbyterian, and highly accomplished too. 


“The young earl was now only one-and-twenty ; of an athletic person. 
and noble presence ; excellent in all his exercises ; an accomplished swords- 
man ; and 89 ripe a scholar, that there was scarcely any art or faculty which 
he had not mastered. Amongst his studies Necromancy, or Natural Magic, 
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was a favourite pursuit ; and his tutor Rhynd, detected him, when at Padua, 
wearing cabalistic characters concealed upon his person, which were then 
thought sometimes as spells against diabolical, or recipients of angelic influ- 
ence. He was an enthusiastic chemist ; and in common with many eminent 


men of that age, a dabbler in judicial astrology, and a believer in the 
great arcanum.” 


He arrives in Edinburgh : 


‘* He entered the capital surrounded by an unusually brilliant cavalcade 
of noblemen and gentlemen, the friends and dependents of his house, and 
amid the shouts of immense crowds who welcomed his return. On hearing 
of it, the King shook his head, and observed, that as many shouted when 
his father lost his head at Stirling. Whether this was said in the presence 
of the young earl, is not added by Calderwood, who gives the anecdote ; 
but it was noticed, and we may be pretty sure would reach his ear. When 
he kissed hands, and took his place in the court circle, his fine presence, 
handsome countenance, and graceful manners, struck every one, He soon 
became a special favourite of the Queen and her ladies, one of whom was 
his sister, Lady Beatrix Ruthven; and to the King his learning and scholar- 
ship made him equally acceptable. He had lived in the society of the most 
eminent foreign scholars, philosophers, and divines; but he was equally 
accomplished in all knightly sports, and could discuss the merits of a hawk 
or hound as enthusiastically as any subject in the circle of the sciences. 
This was much to James’ content ; and as the monarch sat at breakfast, he 
would often keep Gowrie leaning on the back of his chair, and talk to him 
with that voluble, undignified familiarity which marked the royal conversa- 
tion. * * It was in one of those familiar conversations on a strange 
subject, that an allusion escaped the King, which was afterwards remembered. 
Queen Anne was at this time great with child, and probably did not take 
sufficient care of herself; but be this as it may, James consulted Gowrie, 
who had studied at Padua, then the highest medical school in Europe, on 
the most common causes of miscarriage. He mentioned several, but in- 
sisted on fright or sudden terror as the most dangerous; upon whieh the 
King, bursting into a fit of loud and scornful laughter, exclaimed, ‘ Had 
that been true, my lord, I should never have been sitting here to ask the 
question. Remember the slaughter of Seignor Davie, wherein thy grand- 
sire was the chief actor ;’ a reckless, cruel thrust, which the young nobleman 
must have felt like an adder’s sting: for not only his grandfather but his 
father were present at that bloody deed.” 


Much of the narrtive in this volume is stranger than fiction. Altogether 
the history of Scotland in Mr. Tytler’s hands excites like the boldest 
romance, yet is characterised by the most severe adherence to truth. 





Art. X—Works on the Currency. 


We have received three pamphlets on the currency ; two by a Mr. ‘ John 
Taylor, author of Junius Identified ;’”—and another by “ Veras,”’ modestly, 
called ‘‘ A Refutation of the last Fallacy of the Times.” Provided we can 
find space and time,—which the number of books we have on hand makes 
doubtful—they shall be noticed next month. 
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Art. XI.—Beads froma Rosary. By T. Wesrwoop, Author of “ Mis- 


cellaneous Poems.” 


Tuase Beads are jewels beautifully set. They have weight as well as 
grace and prettiness. Very lively and sweet are the fancies in them, ex- 
tending even to the music of the words, and the structure of the verse. 
Take one sample : 


Wilt thou come, and sit with me, 
Sweet companion, Poesy ? 

We will seek some quiet scene, 
That thou lovest—where the green, 
Overarching boughs have made 
Coolest twilight with their shade ; 
Where the golden-pinioned beam 
"Mongst the enwoven leaves doth gleam, 
In its idlesse working out 

Shining tracery all about ; 

Where, like music in a dream, 
Murmureth soft the rippling stream ; 
Where the small bird, timidly, 
Chirpeth low, in flitting by, 

And the very wind doth take 
Gentler measures so to make 
Harmony witb all things there ;— 
Wilt thou seek this refuge fair ? 
Wilt thou come, and sit with me, 
Sweet companion, Poesy ? 


I am weary of the sound, 

That doth compass me around ;— 
Weary of the strife and toil, 
Weary of the vain turmoil ; 

False and empty seems to me, 

All this worldly pageantry, 

And I long to free again 

From the clasping of its chain, 
My worn spirit, that doth sigh 
For the calm, pure founts, that lie 
Underneath thy halcyon sky, 


Come, and thou shalt weave me there, 
With the sunlight and the air,— 
With the whispering secrecies 

Of the winds and waving trees ;— 
With the odours, rich and rare, 

That to thee a tribute are ; 

With the silvery sound, that wells 
From the ringing lily-bells ; 

With all voices, as they rise, 

All sweet, pastoral melodies, 
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All calm breathings of the earth, 
Rapid utterances of mirth, 

And her plaintive wailing too, 
When she weepeth tears of dew, 
And the rayless gloom doth lie 

On her glory, mournfully ;— 

With all these, and more than these, 
With thy subtlest phantasies, 

Thou shalt weave a web so fine, 

Of such workmanship divine, 

That no gross, dull thought, I ween, 
Shall have power to glide between, 
No discordant, worldly din, 

Break thy tranced calm within. 
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Art. XII.— Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 
Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols. 


TueE subject of these volumes appears to us to have been quite dispropor- 
tioned to such a bulky record. It can only be by her own immediate ac- 
quaintances, and by the Edinburgh circle of literati or of provincial retailers 
of small gossip, that the publication will be anxiously or unfatiguingly perused. 
Mrs. Grant’s ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains,” and her work on Highland 
superstitions, are pleasant enough, yielding considerable insight into the 
scenery and manners of the north, at the same time that they evince an ami- 
able although notan unprejudiced mind. We set before our readers one 
passage from her correspondence, on account of its bearing upon the conduct 
of the Edinburgh Review. The recent selections from that journal, 
and sundry of our extracts from the memoirs of William Taylor, reciprocate 
with the sort of interest which belongs to the extract:— 


“You, my dear sir, are not singular in the surprise you express at the 
silence of the Edinburgh Review, with regard to the letters. You will be 
more surprised when I tell you I amin some measure personally acquainted 
with Mr. Jeffrey, the conductor of that publication, and that what further 
he knows of me is through the most favourable medium,—some friends of 
mine, who are also his intimates, and who are partial to my writings in con- 
sequence of long endeared attachment to the Author. My daughter, too, 
was the favoured friend of his late beloved and very deserving wife ; so that 
I am convinced it is no personal il] will that makes this Arch-critic so silent 
But there are, among the Edinburgh Literati, two parties,—the Philosophers, 
who are also wits, andthe Enthusiasts, who are also loyalists ; not in the 
lukewarm form ofthe late converts, but with such a sentiment as that to 
which your virtuous Falkland and our great Montrose fell victims. To this 
latter party, my friends more particularly belong. The Philosophers, whom 
we consider as disguised republicans, value themselves on their prejudice 
against prejudices, and on general incredulity. We, again, believe all that 
our fathers believed ; nay more ; we believe in the existence of the fxir-haired 
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Fingal and the sweet voice of Cora. Now this enrages the Sophs beyond 
measure ; their literary pride is all in arms at the very idea that gentle man- 
ners or generous sentiment should precede the existence of the sciences; 
and cannot conceive how man should have either valour or compassion 
without learning it at school. On the same principle they treat female 
genius and female productions with unqualified scorn, never meniioning any- 
thing of the kind but with a sneer. Of late they have clubbed their whole 
stock of talent to prove that no such person as Fingal ever existed; that 
our Celtic ancestors were little better than so many northern ourang-outangs; 
that we should never think ofor mention our ancestors, unless to triumph in 
our superiority over them; that the Highlands should be instantly turned 
into a great sheep-walk, and that the sooner its inhabitants leave it, the better 
for themselves andthe community. Judge what favours I, an illiterate female 
royalist aud Highlander, am to find at such a tribunal! I admire Jeffrey’s 
abilities, and with his criticism on Marmontel’s Memoirs, and the other on 
Anacreon Moore’s poem, I am unspeakably delighted. But then he has so 
committed himself by his severity towards Mrs. Hunter, Miss Baillie, and 
my friend James Grahame, the amiable writer of ‘‘ The Sabbath,” and been 
so reproached by their friends, that he has lately declared he will never more 
criticise his particular acquaintance. J, for my part,am yet tolearn whether 
he spares the rod out of kindness or contempt; but I shall soon know. 
Walter Scott, the charming mintrel of the Border, is lately enlisted in the 
critical corps :—such a loyalist as he, appears among them like Abdiel among 
the fallen angels.” 





f 


Arr. XIII.—The Beginning of the End. By a Member of the Carlton 
Club. Saunders and Otley. 


We have here a clever and skilfully written pamphlet on Ireland, containing 
aclear and humourous statement of the real aspect of affairs in that country, 
by one seemingly well acquainted with the subject,—we rather think, from 
one passage, an Irishman,—a good exposure of a few party fallacies, and 
some hints and reflections on the two practical questions, ‘‘ what is to be 
done ?” atad ‘‘ what is to be left undone? One feature of the work with 


which we are much pleased, is its fairness of spirit. The writer is not a 


mere party man. Although a sound Tory in his doctrines, he takes a fair 
and reasonable view of his opponents and their side of the question. The 
following account of that sometimes too much abused body, the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood, deserves commendation on this account: 


“It is quite true, that in their jollifications among themselves, priests 
do sometimes exceed, but it is comparatively rare, and does not exist to a 
sufficient extent to invalidate the general character of the body for sobriety. 
Could the same have been said of the Established Church, either in Eng- 
land or Ireland, half a century ago? The priest lives better than his 
parishioners, but the reason for that is not that his living is luxurious, but 
that theirs is grossly slovenly. He is not a particularly literary character, 
for he really has no time ; his work is to be done in the saddle, or in the . 
streets, for many of the country parishes are of disproportionate extent, 
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whilst in the towns the density of the population leaves the priest little 
leisure, With respect to the immorality that many suppose arises out of 
the celibacy of the priesthood, it is not to be supposed that every man out 
of a body of three thousand is a perfect model of chastity ; but as to any 
general abuse of the influence they undoubtedly possess over the females of 
Ireland, it is quite impossible that it should exist.” 


The following is our author’s estimate of O’Connell : 


“The man who organizes and holds in his hand six millions of people, as 
Mr. O'Connell does, if he has not military skill, must possess a tolerable substi- 
tute for it, and the charge of failing in “‘ indifference to danger’’ is a strange 
charge to bring against a man who has been playing at chuck-farthing with 
high treason all his life long. Further on we hear of his ‘ selfish [passions;’ 
*he appears to be inflamed by all the religious and national antipathies of 
the least civilized of his countrymen;’ and ‘he has to avenge his own 
failure in the British Parliament, and, what is more stinging, in British 
Society.’ He little understands Mr. O’Connell who attributes such petty 
motives to him. No one supposes us to be very enthusiastic admirers of 
that gentleman, but whether for good or whether for evil, certain it is that 
there is nothing ‘small’ about him. It was no faint heart that took Pro- 
testant ascendancy by the collar, and strangled it; it was no mercenary 
spirit that abandoned an enormous practice, in middle age, and—in more 
advanced life, and with pecuniary difficulties thickening round himself, and 
an unprovided family to leave behind—spurned the ease, the emoluments, 
the station, and the patronage, of a chief judgeship. It is no small ambi- 
tion that stamps his career, though his course lies through mud and dirt ; 
his work is enduring, though his tools are rubbish. The very vice that will 
cast a dark shadow upon his fame forever—his habitual daring, and satanic 
disregard of truth in public—has a massiveness about it that almost calls 
forth the feeling which 

bids the devil 
Be duly worshipp'd for his burning throne.” 


As to his failure in parliament, it is wonderfully close imitation of success. 
Why, the man singlehanded, maintained the whigs in office for six years— 
a most extraordinary feat! What isso called failure in (what he never 
attempted) British society, to one who 1s all but worshipped by his own 
countrymen? No: whether traced by the hand of love or the hand of hate, 
and both are and will be pretty freely at work, no man’s name is more 
deeply graven in the records of his own land than thatof Daniel O'Connell.” 


> 








Arv. XIV.—Early Hours and Summer Dreams. Saunders and Otley. 


Tus is a small volume of insignificant amatory poems. In a curious and 
rather incomprehensible kind of preface, “the editor” informs us that the 
‘‘ writer’? was a young man of great purity of mind, and in love with a very 
amiable young lady who died while betrothed to him. Why it is necessary 
that the public should know so much of his private history, or why he 
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could not publish his own scribbling without the intervention of an“editor, 
or whether the “‘ writer” and “editor” are not the same persons, concealed 
for the conveniency of self-laudation, we are not informed. The reason he 
assigns for publishing is, “‘ that if deemed trifling, they are innocent.” This 
we readily allow, certainly, in the Scotch sense of the word; but he seems 
to have forgotten that blank paper would be quite as “‘innocent ;” and, we 
can assure him, very little more trifling, than his poems, and yet is not 
considered proper for publishing. Uutil, therefore, he can produce some 
cogent reason, we must consider his publication a mistake. 
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